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DEVELOPMENT IN. 
STEELMAKING! 
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Revolutionary VLN process 
cuts down nitrogen, 
gives greater flexibility. 


From this year on, the versatility of steel, the flexibility 
of steel, will be even greater. The reason: a new steel- 
making process developed at The Steel Company of 
Wales, Britain's City of Steel. 

The name of the process is VLN; in full, Very Low 
Nitrogen. And the significance of VLN is fundamental. 

The motor car industry, and all other industries which 
press sheet steel, require certain of their steel to have 


great ductility: that is, the ability to be pressed into’ 


intricate shapes without breaking. 
In making steel for this purpose, a vital consideration 
is its nitrogen content ; for the less nitrogen a steel con- 


This is a British car body—typical of many which are built from 
shect steel, and composed of many complex pressings. The wings are 
among the more difficult parts to press into their intricate shape. 
The new VLN steel is helping with problems of this kind. 


tains, the longer it will remain ductile. Mild sheet steel 
made by the new VLN process has the lowest nitrogen 
content in the world. 


UNIQUE PROCESS | 

The VLN process is unique. Already it has been proved 
not just in theory but in practice. As you read this, a 
VLN plant, consisting of three oxygen/steam blown 50- 
ton converters, is in full production at the City of Steel. 
So confident is the Company in the future for VLN that 
it is about to install a fourth converter. 

Unless you are a manufacturer who uses 
you will hardly be conscious of VLN and ce 
of its practical advantages. 

But this not mean that VLN will not affect you; 
for without such developments, Britain's industries could 
not long succeed in the tough competition of world 
trade ; and the success of our industries affects us all. 


t steel, 
inly mot 


& THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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INTERNATIONAL 


AFRICA: Vanishing Empires 


General de Gaulle faces the collapse not only of “ French Algeria” 
but also of his own balancing policies. He must now decide 
between negotiating with the rebels and facing a steadily mounting 
international crisis, in which Britain and America are, willy-nilly, 
involved (p. 1207). 

®@ The riots in Algiers and Oran (pp. 1238 and 1239) and the 
piling up of international repercussions (p. 1215) confront France 
with an agonising choice. 
In London the intransigent African nationalists and the equally 
intransigent Sir Edgar Whitehead threaten the future of the 
Central African Federation (p. 1210). 


® The movement for something new has spread to Ethiopia 
(p. 1213). 


@ In the Congo, the United Nations faces its biggest crisis 
(p. 1218). 


® Kenya is looking forward to its last white Christmas (p. 1218). 
The Baganda are delaying the advent of Uganda's first real black 
one (p. 1245). 

The new Federation of the West Indies has acquired a capital, 
and the United States has acquired good will (p. 1230). 


The Atlantic World 


The US and Canada are to participate in the new Organisation 
for European Co-operation and Development (p. 1215). The 
European Economic Community hopes to start building the tariff 
wall between itself and the outside world ; but first it must face, or 


Viet ER AE SRB SATS FTO AR RS 


HOME 


DEFENCE 


Nato is marking time until the Kennedy Administration takes 
over, but Britain ought to be thinking now of the contribution 
it can make to General Norstad’s nuclear capacity (p. 1209). 

@ The army of today will have to be more imaginative in its 
recruiting policy if it is going to have enough soldiers and if they 
are to be of the right kind (p. 1217). 

@ The Labour Party showed once more this week that it has 
two policies for defence—and none for party unity (p. 1213). 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 

Steel—a further step in steel denationalisation will be the sale of 
prior charge stock in the steel companies early in the New Year. 
The industry produced more steel than ever last month (p. 1251). 
Gas—cheaper supplies could come both from imported petroleum 
and from coal if the coal industry will shoulder some of the 
burden (p. 1249). 


Transport: Plans and Problems 
Motors—one car for every four people by 1975 ? (p. 1262). 
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set aside, the differences of its members about agricultural policy 
(p. 1218). 


The appointment of a German general to the chairmanship of 
Nato’s military committee indicates the growth of Germany’s real 
power in the alliance (p. 1218). 


Singapore is potentially a valuable asset to the Malayan Federa- 
tion and to the south-east Asian community of the future. But 
the Malayans of Kuala Lumpur are suspicious, and are keeping 
Singapore at arm’s length (p. 1212). 


AMERICA: Mr Kennedy's New Men 


The President-elect is manning his Cabinet with able administra- 
tors rather than men who will decide on their own policies 
(p. 1228). The confusion over the election has revived talk of 
reforming the anachronistic electoral college (p. 1229). 


America’s growing unemployment is a long-term problem as well 
as a short-term one (p. 1229). A new analysis of the gross national 
product shows one reason why (p. 1237). 


The International Monetary Fund has taken specific action to 
help the dollar (p. 1256) and America’s shipping industry hopes 
that the balance of payments crisis will put more cargoes into 
American ships (p. 1237). 


THE COMMUNISTS 
With the Moscow Conference over, Sino-Soviet friendship pre- 
sents a smooth front. But criticism of Jugoslavia by the Russians 


may be just one symptom of concessions made behind the scene 
(p. saya. 


@ In Laos the two world powers are becoming more and more 
deeply involved (p. 1214). 


8 PROS SEMDIVTL NS RODE AECL OLE IIE LSID | 


Ships—an official report gives a lead to shipbuilders (p. 125%). 
Jets—firmer traffic control is needed in the air (p. 1264). 


British Railways are not entirely to blame for the recent electric 
train failures (p. 1258). - 


Trade and Payments 


November's trade figures are at least better than those for October; 
but there is no real evidence that the tide has turned (p. 1254). 


Domestic inflation has received a push from increases in civil 
service pay (p. 1214). The militant bank managers of Derby have 
insisted on getting their share, too (p. 1215). 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
The second, and unofficial, Crowther report shows that Britain 
must make great strides to catch up with its competitors—and 
with itself—in university expansion (page 1211). 

Native Customs 


Britain’s coinage : worn pockets and splendid isolation (p. 1253). 


Methods of police interrogation of suspected criminals leave some- 
thing to be desired (p. 1216). 
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GLOBAL SYMBOL...LOCAL SERVICE 
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f 
CLARK BROS. CO.-compressors, engines & gas turbines 
ORESSER-IDECO COMPANY —stee! structures & buildings 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION—couplings, fittings & rings 
THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION —oil tools, molded rubber products 


MST BIV., DRESSER ELECTRONICS —eiectronic subsystems, 
~ transformers and various core wound magnetic devices 


IDECE —ccmplete drilling rigs & equipment 
LANE-WELLS COMPANY — technical olifield services 
MAGRET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION drilling muds & chemicals 
PACIFIC PUMPS, INC.—centrifugal pumps & oil-well plunger pumps 
POBBIELNIAK, INC.—centrifugal solvent extractors 
ROGTS-COMNERSVILLE BLOWER BIVISION—biowers, meters, 

vacuum pumps 
SECURITY ENGINEERING BIVISION—rock bits & oll-well drilling tools 


SIE BIV., DRESSER ELECTRONICS—seismic and geophysical equipment. 
pipeline contro! systems, electronic instrumentation 
. 
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SSSLELR 

N D UBTIRDIESGRINICS 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 
Equipment and 
technical services 


for the oil, ges, chemical, 
electronic and other industries 





~ Dresser equipment and technical services 
are now available around the world 


Since oil and gas are produced, transported and proc- 
essed throughout most of the world, Dresser’s opera- 
tions are conducted on an international basis. 

Many types of equipment, engineered and produced in 
the United States by compariies in the Dresser group, 
are also manufactured under license abroad. The phrase 
“One of the Dresser Industries” identifies the family 
relationship of the diversified operating units, each of 
which is independently managed for maximum efficiency. 
Each Dresser company possesses global experience, 
specialized research and engineering talent, and modern 
manufacturing facilities keyed to the technical needs of 
the industries it serves. Individually, in combination or 
as a complete group, Dresser companies are prepared to 
meet your particular requirements, Call in your local 
representative of any Dresser company, or write tous 
for your copy of the “Dresser World-Wide Guide.” 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 

ENGLAND; Dresser (Great Britein) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, 
Lendon 8.W.7 

FRANCE‘ Dresser (France) $. A., $7 Avenue d'lena, Paris 16 

ITALY: Dresser Htaly, $.p.A., Piazza Cavour $, Milan 

MEXICO: Dresser A.G., Pasco de la Reforma 95-1102, 
Mexico City 4 

SWITZERLAND: Dresser A.G., Miihlebachstrasse 43, Ziirich 

VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 


6° Piso, Ave. Mezico, Los Caobos, Caracas 
Agents in the principal cities of the world 
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SPECIALISED 
ROLLING 
NUCLEAR RESEARCH STOCK 


PLANT 


DROP FORGINGS NUCLEAR 


POWER INDUSTRY 


IRON 8&8 STEEL 


INDUSTRY PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


METAL MINING 


of accelerated 


expansion 
and di versification 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE UTD The Head Wrightson group of companies, 


independent yet co-operating, offers the most comprehensive 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 


service to prima i s in Ww day. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON MINERALS ENGINEERING LTD ervice to primary industry in the world today 


THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD The results of many years’ systematic research 


HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON LTD and development work are at the disposal of heavy 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD sorts 
engineering . . . continuing research maintains 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD aa 

the technological leadership of Head Wrightson. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEELWORAS 
ENGINEERING LTD 


| 
1Ht HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 
| 


AND 


MecKEE HEAD WRIGHTSON ETD | ENGINEERING FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS - THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Stockton - Middlesbrough - Sheffield - London - Johannesburg - Sydney - Calcutta 
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FILMING HIS UNSEEN ENEMIES 


Shell have turned thelr cameras on man’s unseen 
enemies—the microbes that cause communicable 
diseases. ‘Unseen Enemies’, made with the co- 
operation of the World Health Organisation, tells 
@ story that is sombre yet not without hope. 

The endiess chain of infection can be broken. 
The weapons are being provided by modern 
science, technology and organisation. But what 
then? Medicine cannot remedy overcrowding and 
ignorance, poverty, dirt and polluted air. Disease 
is a social problem which concerns everyone, 
everywhere. This is the message of ‘Unseen 
Enemies’ and its companion piece ‘The Rival 
World’ which deals with the insect menace. 

These films, and others made by Shell, may be 
used for training and informing in many different 
contexts. Organisations may borrow the films free 
of charge. 

The Shelli Film Catalogue lists over 175 films 
which may heip your training scheme. Please 
write and ask for a copy. 


films for industry 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
SHELL INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
No. 1, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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The Conveyancer 
Range includes 
% Diesel, Petro! and 


Electric Fork Trucks Conveyancer 


with capacities from 
2,000 ib. to 7,000 tb. 

Attachments for F or k T ruc & Ss 
special applications. 
we Electrictrucks operate in 92 countries 

and tractors includ- throughout the world 

ing the fully aute- 

matic driveriess 

“Robotug”. @ Conveyancer are the largest manufacturers of Fork Trucks 
se Hand Trucks. in the United Kingdom. 


Lifting Platforms. 
; scmmnieaiiad @ 40% of all Fork Trucks exported from, this country are 
Conveyancer. ’ 


@ Over 80 Agencies and Distributors provide a World Wide 
Conveyancer Spares and Service Organisation. 


@ Factories at Warrington, England and Sydney, Australia. 


at 





We believe in the _ “<wsecontact hss the power to integrate client and agency into a 


united force jointly controlling a wide range of specialised business 
services. Such unity is achieved when the agency enters into the 


power of whole business thinking of the client. 


We believe that frequent, regular contact at high level makes 


cl ose co ntact Stowe & Bowden advertising into an organic extension of the 


client’s own business. 


‘Stowe « Bowden 
Ahvertising 


LONDON: 1/9, Cursitor Street E.C.4. MANCHESTER: 105, Princess Street NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Claremont Road 
IN AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de Garmo inc., New York : 
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THE LUMMUS COMPANY LIMITED 


Designers and Constructors for the Petroleum and Chemical 
Industries anywhere in the world. 
80 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 4030. 
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Air Trac®... Air Trace. Ave Mae’. Aire Cra’... 


... wherever there is hard rock to move, you 
are sure to hear the name Gardner-Denver 
“Air Trac.” Among construction men—at a 
hydroelectric plant in Australia, a seaway in 
Canada, a highway in Costa Rica or a dam 
in Italy—“Air Trac” is the most respected 
name for crawler-mounted rock drills. Ex- 


perts in other fields as well, mining, petroleum 
and industrial, depend upon the reliable prod- 
uct performance. and ready service of this 
century-old company. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


18> 
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It’s a Christmas gift ! | C@eoeccecceseseseseseseesssesesees 


; ' now a second car 
It’s an investment ! 


- Give your friends a subscription to "your vachine r 


THE ECONOMIST 


£4 10s. a year (£2 5s. for 6 months). 


Here's a first-class way of sending ep 
your good wishes fifty-two times 
over. Ask your local branch of 


W. H. Smith’s to arrange it for you. Self-drive or chauffeur-driven. 
It’s so easy—no parcel to pack, no Low rates, latest models, full insurance. 
post to catch. Unrivalled personal service. 
A Rootes Hire Car is ideal for every 
occasion-—for an evening, a day, a week, 


W.H SMITH & SON or on long-term contract. 


do it for you ROOTES CAR HIRE 


Abbey Nall, Abbey Read, Londen N.W.8 
Dial CUNningham 5141 
. . ; : Birmin . “harlotte § - Tel: Central 8411 
An attractive greeting card is provided for vou to notif Also at: Bi gham 3 - 90 Charlotte Sireet 
\ our . ‘ 
2 aw . . Manchester - Ol » Knott Mill - Tel: Blackfriars 6677 
JSriends when the subscription is to begin. eS ? 


if you want to pull it, 


lift it, 


a eee 


.. Or stack it, 


as let Ad handle the load! 


} 


BRITAIN'S FINEST TRIC TRUCKS 
ee ELECTRIC FORK TRUCKS MINING & TUNNELLING 


a LOCOMOTIVES 
FIXED PLATFORM ° 


WINGROVE & ROGERS LTD. neo eaeiiiathi 


: ° VEHICLES 
NR. LIVERPOOL, TELEPHONE: SIMONSWOOD 2631/32 a 

AND BROADWAY COURT, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.I. —T —r 
TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2272 
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Large and small businesses and organizations have for years 
accepted DIEHL shortcut live key calculators as leaders in 
their field. 

Now the completely new DIEHL V range of machines heralds 
yet another remarkable step forward in calculator efficiency. 
Fully automatic selection of the fastest possible way of doing 
any calculation gives split second answers to both simplest 
and most complex problems—plus these new FEATURES— 
Automatic Decimal Points—Automatic Clearances—Auto- 
matic Squaring and raising to higher powers — Optional 
Storage Registers and Back Transfers— 


Keep up-to-date by seeing the NEW Class V 
~ Diehl 


range of calculetors 


ARCHIMEDES-DIEHL MACHINE COMPANY LINED 
Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London S.W.!. 
Telephone : ABBey 2014 


SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Every Post... 


BRINGS its many problems calling for the assistance of 
our Development and Research department and every 
letter received is given the personal attention of 
} } widely experienced staff. This is part of the constant 


business of helping every industry to make better use of... 


{ 
fj 


- Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our Development and Re- 
search staff is made available to you through our wide 


range of publications and a free consultation service. 


Send for a specimen of: 
' 


NICKEL BULLETIN 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 
NICKEL PLATING FOR ENGINEERS 

MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF NICKEL-IRON ALLOYS 
KICKEL CAST IRON FOR ENGINEERS 


2 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
yr -% THAMES HOUSE: MILLBANK: LONDON SWI 


TGA MP 39/1 
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TO THE MAN 


WHO WOULDN'T 
DREAM 


‘ 


OF SHIPPING 
BY AIR... 


That's a Pan American Jet Clipper* up 
there ... flying at 600 miles per hour— 
carrying products, as well as people. 


All over the world, Pan American 
Clipper Cargo is playing ah increasingly 
important role in this exciting, new, mod- 
ern method of distribution . . . helping to 
find new outlets for goods . . . creating 
new profits and giving new vigor to com- 
panies which used to be bound to surface 
transportation. 


Today, many commodities can be more 
profitably carried by air. Perhaps your 
product falls into this category. 


The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many —whether the shipment 
is relatively small and goes in a Pan Am 
Jet or weighs tons and is carried in one of 
our giant DC-7F all-cargo Clippers. Rates 
today are as much as 38% lower than a 
year ago! 

There are savings in man-hours, charges 
and expenses all along the line—plus the 
obvious advantage of time... having 
your goods there before your competition. 


‘You'll find )Pan American’s cargo ex- 
perts enterprising and knowledgeable. 
They have even assisted in finding new 
buyers—and profits—for products never 
sent overseas before! 


Call your Cargo Agent or the local 
Pan Am Clipper Cargo office for an analy- 
sis of your shipping problems. Ask about 
the fastest and most efficient delivery to 
the major markets of the world. 


Tem ark, Reg U.S Pat. Of 
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THE NEW FORGES 


OF INDIA 


NDIA is fast becoming a great 

industrial nation. Three new stcel- 
works are nearly complete and many 
big projects—for heavy machinery, ball 
bearings, boiler plant—are proposed in 
the recently published Third Five-Year 
Plan. 

These new “forges” will demand an 
enormous supply of power. The new 
plan sets India the great task of doubling 
her clectric power production in the next 
five years. Fortunately the country is 
exceptionally rich in hydro-electric re- 
sources: present estimates put her 
potential at around 35 million kilowatts. 
Darns will be built, many of them pro- 
viding irrigation as well as electricity, 
helping to solve India’s food problems. 
From all points of view, the power 
programme is crucial in India’s future. 
English Electric in India. Well known 
for its world-wide success in the 
export field, The English Electric Com- 
pany is actively engaged in Indian 
development, and has been since the 
1920's. Generating and distribution 
plant for power projects, electrical 
equipment for industry, and extensive 
railway work including India’s first 


—and the power 


that drives them 


electrification scheme 1924-28—these 
are some of the Company’s activities in 
India. Now English Electric has in- 
stalled rolling mill drives at Durgapur’s 
huge new steelworks; power cquip- 
ments are being made for "the first 
Indian-built electric locomotives ; com- 
plete turbine generating plant is going 
in at the 385,000 h.p. Rihand hydro- 
electric site; and plant for India’s 
largest rectifier installation, for a fer- 
tilizer factory, is on order. English 
Electric has recently built a factory 
producing electrical equipment’ in 
Madras. Besides all this, in the sphere 
of technical education the Company 
trains Indian graduates who return 
home as qualified enginecrs. 

These are some of the many ways in 
which English Electric is helping to 
develop and use India’s power resources. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful. 
India knows she can depend on the 
store of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every con- 
tract with English Electric, while 
English Electric gains in India further 
valuable experience, which it can use in 
other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE* ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited 


» English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The mammoth new steelworksat Durgapur built 
for Hindustan Steel Ltd., by ISCON,a British 


consortium of 13 of the largest engineering firms 
tn the U.K., including English Electric. 
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An English Electric ee VA, 132-kV trans- 
former at the important Delhi grid substation. 
English Electric is now supplyi 

125-MV A, 200-kV transformers, which are 
the first to be ordered for India at this voltage. 


Seen Victoria terminus, this 
English Electric 3,600-h.p. locomotive is' one 
of thé most powerful in India. Alongside is an 
old steam engine built by The Vulcan Foundry 
(member of the English Eleétric Group) who 
made the first locomotive ever to run in India. 


One of the 
Sengulam, includes these four 18,000-h.p. 
generating sets which, together with trans- 
formers and stvitchgear, were , supplied by 
English Electric under a comprehensive contract. 


many hydro-electric schemes, at 


1960 
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Algeria’s Cry 


EN historians come to draw up a true bill on the Algerian war, they 
may decide that the 114 Moslem civilians who were killed in Algiers 
and Oran between December roth and 13th achieved as mugh in their 

deaths as the scores of thousands who have died in the field during the past 
six years of conflict. For by their demonstrations under the green and white 
flag of the Front ‘de Libération Nationale (demonstrations provoked, it appears, 
by the violence and folly of the European settlers who preceded them into the 
streets) they have destroyed the myth of an Algérie francaise that might have 
Moslem acquiescence. Without that myth, or some form of it, the French 
position in Algeria is untenable. 

The Moslem dead offer proof of two contentions. First, there is a » guif of 
hatred and suspicion between the two nations in Algeria which can be bridged 
only by force or by time. One report, significantly, says that the first killings 
were the work of panicking Europeans firing from upper windows on Arab 
demonstrators in the European district of Belfort. Somehow this gulf, at the 
moment still widening, has to be bridged. General de Gaulle’s words are in 
place: 

The whole future of this country depends upon the co-operation of the two 

communities. Without that, I foresee nothing but chaos. 

The second contention, with which the general may, in spite of all the evidence, 
still not agree, is that the French military presence in Algeria is doing, and can 
do, nothing to bridge the gulf, but serves in fact to widen it. While the French 
army “ holds the ring” in Algeria, the settlers will continue to intrigue, riot 
and rebel in order to blackmail the metropolitan government into 

that the army will stay for ever ; and they will continue to seek ‘the willing or 
unwilling assistance of the army itself in these proceedings. 

While the Europeans pursue this course, the Arabs will be confirmed in their 
resistance to them and to France, and in their support of the rebels. That this is 
so can be attested by the reaction to the use of the paratroops in Algiers during 
the disturbances. General Massu used les paras to smash resistance in the 
Casbah of Algiers in 1957. In 1960, at the first show of genuine Arab political 
feeling since 1957, they moved back into the city, beating out the rhythm 
of Algérie frangaise on the walls with the butts of their guns. The logic is 
inescapable, and not all General de Gaulle’s simple eloquence and personal 
courage and dignity will shake its force in the minds of the Arabs. They 
have seen what happens when they cry “ Vive de Gaulle!” on the streets. 
From now on it will be, increasingly, “ Vive le FLN!” ‘The pity is that this 
cry has been allowed to appear as the only remedy for injustice, uncertainty 
and violence. 

The world now waits on the French President. He is reported to be unshaken 
in his determination. “There is only one policy and it must be followed, 
because it is the right one,” he announced on Tuesday on his return to Paris. 
But it is not yet totally clear which policy he means. It would be in his nature 
to proceed calmly on his way, and few can wish, or expect, him to give way 
to the settlers’ latest outburst as M. Mollet gave way to them when they pelted 
him with tomatoes in 1956. But circumstances have altered since the general 
made his broadcast on November 4th. Then, an “Algerian Algeria” in close 
association with France, to be constructed with the voluntary assistance of all 





ill, on the general’s lines, after a cease-fire, 
viable beginning. It seemed possible to 
General de Gaulle would 

ions and reach a compromise 

be hard to maintain that 

. The choice before the general 


the last, decisive step of 


itical settlement with the rebel ‘f govern- 
a cease-fire, as the rebels have always 
and of agrecing to a plebiscite in 
isi Or he continues, a 
the bridge while the Etruscans enter 
landward side. It is not quite too much to 
hope that he will choose negotiation. 
Up to now, admittedly, he seems likely to persist with his 
set plan for an “ Algerian” Algeria. The referendum is still to 


verdict. The European organisations in Algeria, as he seems 
to feel, have by their suicidal and disloyal behaviour forfeited 
their claim to affect his course. Though he may foresee the 
wrath of the army—which is committed to remain in Algeria 
at all costs, yet refuses to allow the FLN any place in a 
settlement—it would be in his character not to permit that to 
deter him. He has shown his own courage again during the-last 
few days ; one crowning demonstration is now imperatively 
required of him. To defy the army by negotiating, even 
though it was the army that brought him to power, and even 
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DECEMBER 15, 1860 


IMPERIAL INCONSISTENCIES 


Some observers of continental affairs regard the Emperor of the 
q French as a politician of wonderfully sagacious and persistent 

views : others please themselves by representing him as a man 
without any policy at all, According to the first, his plans are all 
deeply laid, steadily pursued, and never ebandoned,—now worked at 
underground, and now followed out in open day,—now directly and 
avowedly, now with an almost incredible amount of tortuousness and 
duplicity. According to the second, be has an infirm brain, full of 
restless fancies, hastily taken up ard hastily thrown aside, constantly 
in conflict with each other, and following one another with a rapidity 
that is perfectly diseased. In the estirnation of some, be is all impulse: 
in the estimation of others, he is all deliberation and intrigue. Some 
will have it that he is short-sighted, easily excited, and éasily dis- 
couraged by difficulty er by opposition: others contend that he is 
the very impersonation of foresight, pertinacity, and coolness, knowing 
his objects distinctly, keeping them constantly'in view, and scheming 
for their accomplishment with more than Machiavellian astuteness. 
- » » The fact is that his character is by no means complete, rounded, 
and self-consistent. He combines i oug qualities; he aims at 
incompatible objects. He has i bly inconsistent desires and 
expectations,—and his political knowledge is not extensive enough, 
nor his political acumen profound enough, to make him before hand 
conscious of the incurable inconsistency. He wishes for resufts, without 
being willing to pay the necessary price for them: he fancies he can 
obtain them cheaper than is poasible,~-hence his calculations are 
constantly at fault. Then he seldom consults others or/takes advice : 
he ects on the spur of what he considers inspiration, and is, therefore, 
surprised into steps the consequences of which he has not foreseen ; 
and these consequences traverse his own schemes. He has, besides, 
a fertile and a scheming fancy ; and among the achemes which flash 
across him, some are wild, some are contradictory, and some are 
tashiy and prematurely given to the public. He is far too unquict 
a spirit always to be, or even to appear, wise. 


‘the same: peace, self-determination, co-operation. 
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if it is still physically able to remove him: it is the only course 
left if France is to save itself from an even greater crisis now 
threatening. 


R the international aspects of the war are claiming their 
share of attention. Algeria’s cry is widely heard abroad, 
and widely distorted. In the United Nations on Tuesday, 
Mr Zorin, the Soviet delégate, even alleged that American 
U2 reconnaissance planes were flying over Algeria and 
photographing the rebel bases as a prelude to bombing ; 
thus he firmly linked the Algerian problem with the Russian- 
American conflict. “The war in Algeria,” he said, “is the 
work of the Atlantic alliance and of the United States in 
particular.” M. Ferhat Abbas, the head of the rebel “ pro- 
visional government,” has denounced the Nato powers for 
their support of the French. Thirty Afro-Asian members, 


_ led by Tunisia, have sponsored a resolution to “ decide ” that 
the United Nations shall organise and supervise a referendum 


in Algeria. i 

All this makes things difficult for the western powers. The 
ugly word “ decide” in the Tunisian resolution must make 
them unwilling to offer any support, but they scarcely dare 
risk outright opposition. To do nothing may seem, in these 
circumstances, the wisest thing; but is it? The conviction has 
taken deep root among the North Africans that the French 
could not continue the war without the continued comfort 
and aid of the other Atlantic powers. Such a belief, however 
false, is of great benefit to the Russians, who are anyway 
finding the war priceless in their propaganda against western 
colonialism.” Nor can the promises of Chinese and Russian 
“technical” and military aid to the rebels be forgotten. If 
the West does not exert itself soon, peace and a settlement— / 
its own prime interests, as they are those of General de Gaulle 
and the Algerian people—will appear to come, if they come, as 
gifts from Moscow and Peking. , 

There is one more consideration. Many substantial diver- 
gences exist between the rebel and the gaullist points of view: 
not least their attitudes to the French army. But there is 
nothing that could not/ be matter for negotiation. While 
Algeria suffers, however, the two sides stick fast over the 
detail whether negotiation should precede or follow a cease- 


fire. No doubt this detail is important to both. The FLN 


does not want to surrender: this, M. Abbas has said, is what 
in effect it would be doing if it did as the general asked it 
to do. General de Gaulle, on his side, does not want to 
seem to be capitulating either. Yet their ultimate aims are 
These 
three abstractions have been the themes of all General de 
Gaulle’s recent speeches ; and M. Abbas on Monday affirmed 
them on his own account. Agreement must be speedily 
reached between France and the rebels, if persistence in the 
war is not to make their mutual aims unattainable. Yet by 
themselves the two seem unable to move towards each other. 

It is becoming idle for the western allies of France to go 
on pretending to themselves that they can remain altogether 
aloof from this shambles. Once before, in the early months 
of 1958, “the Anglo-Saxons ” tried to be helpful in disen- 
tangling the diplomatic consequences of the French bombing 
of the Tunisian village of Sakiet. They had no success, and got 
no thanks; but the facts that induced them to make that 
attempt are more compelling now than ever. 


f 
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Reviving Nato 


Britain has to bend its mind to 

reorganising the western alliance 
and redirecting its own military 
contribution 


ATO’S pre-Christmas stocktaking has been going on 
N this year in a political vacuum. The discussions of 

the ministerial council in Paris can be useful in so 
far as they demonstrate the spirit of the meeting among the 
Western European members on the variety of proposals— 
atomic strategy, political control, distribution of weapons— 
that have been going the rounds. But this is contingency 
planning only, depending on what the Kennedy administra- 
tion may, or may not, choose to do when it takes over next 
month. An administration in Washington that has to consider 
diplomatic priorities for the coming year, with Russian- 
American relations uppermost in mind, is likely to be a rather 
different animal from the outgoing one. This, by itself, will 
be sufficient to pare down the number of propositions about 
Polaris and other potential weapons systems in which Nato 
is at present luxuriating. It is the predominant partner who 
pays the piper and calls the tune. 

Even so, it is essential that the European partners should 
make up their collective mind at this time on what they want 
Nato’s primary task to be in the next four or five years, and 
how they intend to perform it. Is it still desirable to retain 
some defensive shield—however inadequate it might be to 
meet a full-scale onslaught—that might absorb a minor and 
possibly, on the Soviet Union’s part, unintentional incursion 
from east Germany without raising the affair to tactical 
nuclear status within the first hours ? This is more important 
than the nuclear school of generalship admits, for it may 
become politically less credible to everyone as time goes on 
that the Russians, any more than the Americans, can expect to 
keep a tight control over every development in the relation- 
ship between the two parts of Germany. Nato’s political 
spokesmen, including General Norstad himself, continue to 
uphold the idea of a shield of this kind ; but it is not clear 
what their calculations are, and the professional military trend 
is against them. 

If a mere tripwire were the idea, then the present force levels 
laid down in the staff paper MC7o are probably too high, 
and Britain is right in making a unilateral reduction of its 
conventional forces on the continent. But this country must 
then accept similar decisions by its allies. It is wrong to 
suppose, as some politicians seem to do, that even the existing 
Nato forces can serve two purposes and switch from efficient 
conventional warfare to efficient nuclear warfare more or less 
at will. In this predicament it still appears preferable to 
weight the Nato forces in favour of containing, by conventional 
means, an unconsidered conventional movement across the 
Elbe. If the Russian divisions do ever move westward in 
earnest, then the full western capacity in nuclear weapons 
would justifiably be called upon to retaliate: the strategic 


deterrent would have failed in its chief purpose, and total 
war would be inevitable as a result of the Russians’ own 
decision. 

Against this assessment are the natural desire of any military 
force to achieve its maximum firepower, and the politicians’ 
desire to maintain defences at the least. cost in manpower. 
Since the likelihood is that these pressures will go on growing 
inside Nato, the chief issues now are what the nuclear weapons 
should properly be, and how they should be placed under 
effective political control. General Norstad has favoured 
raising Nato into a nuclear power in its own right by allowing 
(as far as American law can be adapted to permit it) the 
distribution of intermediate-range missiles among the Euro- 
pean partners. This proposal has its merits as an attempt 
to dissuade French and German ambitions from developing 
independent striking forces. Whether it could succeed in 
this aim, if adopted by Congress, is doubtful: so far General 
de Gaulle has not appeared to be greatly interested in the 
discussion. 

But there-is a time factor involved. It will take the French 
and Germans (like the Chinese) several years to develop 
independent nuclear forces of any credibility—a period in 
which it must be assumed that a major purpose of the 
American and Russian governments will be to negotiate a 
general disarmament agreement. If the prospects of dis- 
armament are taken at all seriously, it seems desirable to 
avoid, in the immediate future, the dissemination of nuclear 
responsibility and to keep the actual weapons in as few hands 
as possible. Whatever safeguards General Norstad may have 
in mind against local misappropriation in a time of crisis, 
it makes greater political, and military, sense to keep the 
Polaris missiles on board American submarines off the Euro- 
pean coast than to have them stationed in the railway sidings 
of half a dozen countries. 


HERE are two European fears that have to be taken into 

account. The first is that if the Americans are left in 
sole charge in the European zone, the Nato allies will have 
no political say in the decision to “ escalate” to nuclear war- 
fare. The second is that if western Europe has no nuclear 
capacity at all with which to stand up to the Russians, the 
situation could arise at sore stage in which the United States 
might choose to contract out of a purely European dispute. 
It is therefore the more necessary in the coming months 
to tackle both sides of this problem. If American Polaris 
submarines are allotted to the Nato zone in the next two or 
three years, Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe 
(Shape) will have to possess appreciably closer links with 
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now exist with the American strategic bombers 
to be stationed on British bases. Presumably 


Eger 
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the political voice inside Nato—particularly 
‘munisterial representation on a political council at 
of emergency—deserves study. Granted the 

situation of American predominance in all Nato decisions, 
it cannot be argued that new political arrangements would be 
at all foolproof. But improvements can be made. 

The gap between Europe’s fears and Europe’s needs will 
still exist ; and it is here that Britain can most usefully step 
in. At present this country cannot avoid the charge that, 
on Nato terms, it is a bad ally. Britain still clings to its own 

: it is also r ved to get back to its 
ted to help Shape ai 
all, and if the British delegation returns from the ministerial 
talks in Paris without an impression of its declining influence 
in Nato affairs, it will be cither inordinately lucky or surpris- 
ingly insensitive. Yet the fact remains that Britain is the 
one western European country to possess, at this moment, a 
nuclear capacity that can be taken into account both as part, 
of the deterrent and in potential operations between the 
Rhine and the Volga ; furthermore, the political control over 
these weapons is situated in Europe and not on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to visualise the British 

striking force being maintained much after 1965 as a credible 


i! 
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factor in the ultimate world strategy. But this is not to say 
that, in a specifically Nato context, it could not be redirected, 
reasonably quickly, to play a more limited but highly useful | 
role. Britain could not expect to stand aside, as some Euro- 
peans fear that the United States might, in any European 
crisis, At the same time, no one in Nato, or ih the Warsaw / 
Pact, would imagine as vulnerable a country as Britain 
initiating nuclear warfare on a trigger-happy impulse. It is 


. true that the versatility and efficiency of the nuclear arms that — 


Britain could provide under Nato would not compare, in | 
military value, with the weapons that General Norstad hopes 
to unlock from the Congressional cupboard. It is also true 
that, in the last resort, Europe would still rely heavily on the 
American strategic deterrent to stop the Russians’ mounting 
any attack. But the purpose of such an action by Britain 
would be to remove some of the problems that are likely to 
aris¢ as Nato’s military structure is overhauled. 

The: political objections in this country to tying the bulk 
of Britain’s defence effort to Nato are sufficiently familiar— 
even though it would be calculated to enhance British 
influence in western Europe as a whole. The force of little 
Britain prejudices may, however, be expected to diminish 
as public opinion begins to grasp the realities of Britain’s 
geographical and economic circumstances, and as the huge 
cost and slight effectiveness of the independent nuclear force 
become increasingly apparent. This is the time, not only 
to strengthen Nato, but also to make the necessary adjustment 
of the military means that Britain has chosen to possess to 
the ends it can reasgnably hope to achieve. 


Battle of Hastings 


R HASTINGS BANDA may have turned himself into the 
béte noire of British television viewers, but he has 
made his point: Nyasaland, clearly, cannot be cajoled 

into remaining in the present federation. The Monckton 

Report says-there can be no federation without the willing 

consent of its inhabitants. Willing consent is not forthcoming 

from Dr Banda and his Malawi Congress‘Party. At the elec- 
tions in Nyasaland next year, Malawi will have a chance 
of showing whether or not it speaks for a majority of Nyasas. 

' The Great Kamuzu may have felt he could afford to act like 
a power politician: the conference he attended in July put 
the Nyasaland legislature into African hands. But the nation- 
alist leaders of Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Mr Kaunda 
and Mr Nkomo, were yet to have their territorial conferences. 
When they followed Dr Banda out of the federal review con- 
ference on Monday they were confident that they would be 
back on Tuesday morning to discuss constitutional advance 
in their own territories. The European leaders, furious, said 
privately that they would not attend the territorial conferences. 
Hard bargaining followed between the Africans and their 
good friend Mr Macleod, relieved at intervals by 
Mr ; 

Tempers have been strained. The three leaders have made 
themselves unpopular with sections of the British public ; 
their walk-out the day after an apparently amicable week-end 
at Chequers made them appear not only intransigent, but 
rude. It made Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead 


appear as reasonable men, men willing to make concessions 
(about the seating of delegates, say, arid the mention of seces- 
sion). It has put the British Government, the friends of the 
Africans, into the most. embarrassing position of all: the 
Government promised two weeks ago that the conferences to 
review the Rhodesian constitutions would be held this week ; 
the African boycott made it appear to go back on its 
promise and use the territorial conferences as a counter to get 
the recalcitrant delegates back to the federal review. 

On Thursday it gave Sir Edgar Whitehead the opportunity 
to be as difficult as Dr Banda. .Sir Edgar took back the 
only concession he has made so far. In peremptory tones 
he put Mr Nkomo out of the Southern Rhodesian delegation 
to both the federal and the territorial conferences. He also, 
in conjunction with Mr Sandys, that on Friday 
the British Government would hear his for relinquishing 
its few remaining reserve powers over Southern Rhodesia. 
The constitutional conference seemed to be cancelled. 

In their own defence, the African nationalists can point out 
that they have said for seven years that they do not want 
federation. They said so when they came to London three 
weeks ago. They announced in advance that they intended 
to pay their respects to Mr Macleod, state their case at Lan- 
caster House, arid walk out. With impatient lieutenants at 
their backs and a feeling of confidence that they hold the bit 
between their teeth, they seem to have rejected the laborious 
diplomacy of the conference table in favour of the boycott, the 
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press conference, and the threat of “ positive action, now 
The path they appear to have chosen may earn them 
“hero’s welcomes” in the African sections of Salisbury, 
Blantyre, and Lusaka. It may not materially affect their 
chances of coming to power. But whoever runs the govern- 
ment, the Africans will have to live in the same country as the 
settlers. Their actions now cast a darker shadow over their 


1211 
future relations with their white fellow-citizens. Settler 
opinion, which needs to be coaxed into change, is being 
further hardened—Sir Edgar has become the white man in 
the woodpile. Dr Banda is flying home this week-end. It may 
not be too late for Mr Nkomo and Mr Kaunda to try to talk, 
rather than shout, their way out of federation and into the 
Rhodesian legislatures. 


Wasted Wits 


Britain needs a crash programme for higher 
education now 


HE fluttering in the dovecots (and other picturesque 
tower dwellings) started by Sir Geoffrey Crowther’s call 
on Friday of last week for the doubling of Britain's 
undergraduate population by the early nineteen-seventies is 
only a portent of things to come. The battle over the future of 
the universities is about to be joined in earnest. The present 
cries of donnish dissent and distress are plainly meant to carry 
to the ears of the promised committee of inquiry into higher 
education, whose names Mr Macmillan is due to announce 
very shortly. There had been plenty of skirmishing before 
the second, and unofficial, Crowther report was delivered on 
oration day at the London School of Economics: after 
Crowther II (as it may now be called) the drawing up of battle 
positions between expansionists and restrictionists was ¢ven 
more evident at the home universities conference last Satur- 
day. The intra- university debate is necessary and invigorat- 
ing ; but the issue is much too important to be left to the 
dons alone. 

The Crowther II thesis starts from the calculation that 
the existing target of a maximum of 175,000 university places 
by the early seventies will provide an education up to a first 
degree for no more than 4 per cent (6 per cent for men and 
2 per cent for women) of the children now entering the 
schools. Britain’s place in the international league table of 
graduates may not be quite as unflattering as Sir Geoffrey 
made out: the type of education provided in a good many 
non-degree-giving institutions of high membership and 
associateship standards in this country would be worth an 
expensive piece of parchment elsewhere. But the figure is 
still not good enough on British terms. There are simply 
not enough existing places in all the post-18 institutions put 
together for those pupils who have successfully completed 
their secondary school education and who are anxious’ to go 
a stage further: the wastage of human resources that this 
implies is frustrating to the discarded individual and a loss 
to society—which in Britain must increasingly live on its wits 
—for the future. Crowther I gave a sufficient indication of 
the potential ability that exists in the secondary modern 
schools ; and the social demand is constantly y growing. 

But the universities, although they have doubled in size 
since before the war, are still raising their standards of entry. 
This is true both of the basic qualifications (two “A” levels) 
and of the requirements of individual/institutions. It is doubt- 
ful whether even the expanded universities will hold their 

against the approaching “ bulge” without setting their 
qualifications still higher. In the labyrinths of specialisation 
from the sixth form upwards that university requirements now 


impose, the man who could expect to get a good pass degree 
(and profit by the educational experience) cannot begin to 
compete. He, and everyone else at the bottom of the pyramid, 
is now accused of lowering standards: but did the “ fourths ” 
at Oxford ever undermine the Greats men ? 

The restrictionist brigade says this may be very true, but 
it is not the universities’ job to bridge the gap. Their camp 
is, however, divided. There are those dons who flatly deny 
that the chief purpose of a university is to educate: research 
is what counts, they say, particularly in the sciences, and 
undergraduates are lucky to be allowed to look on. In uneasy 
alliance with them are the dons who aver that education is cer- 
tainly the thing, but that the rising generation simply does not 
want to be educated, it wants to be trained for a job: so keep 
the barriers up, never mind the fact that most degrees are 
“ vocational ” already, and let the pass men and careerists go 
elsewhere. They have a point: and to support it they can go 
to Scotland, with its low standards of entry for an ordinary 
degree and the American-size rate of failures in the first year. 
Ideally, even one year at university is better than none, But 
this may not be the most appropriate time to argue for such 
educative principles in senior common rooms. 

The expansionists themselves are no less divided. Dr Fulton 
at Brighton believes, courageously, that he can take up to 
3,000 undergraduates (with 300 dons) within ten years. Keele, 
still self-consciously working out its way of life, thinks the 
Brighton rate is far too ambitious. But the more the univer- 
sities dither over what they can reasonably take on, the more 
pressure there is likely to be from outside for something 
altogether drastic. The Crowther idea of a shift system, 
chiefly meant to shock the diehards, might then have the mak- 
ings of a rallying call. It certainly contains a kernel of hard 
truth that the dons, and the University Grants Committee, 
should take seriously ; the need for a far greater interlocking 
of laboratory, library and human resources. The development 
of two universities in one town, or of a university, a couple 
of technical colleges, a liberal arts college and a teachers’ 
training college in a Latin Quarter of each major city has 
everything to commend it. 


Below are estimates of the percentages of young people receiving 
higher education, as defined by Unesco to include universities and 
post-secondary professional schools. The estimates are based on 
the latest universal statistics (for 1957), and assumptions have had 
to be made about the length and status of the average course. 
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some sixth form masters to play their part in filling the gaps 
outside. It is a. crash programme that is needed, and it is no 
time to be too finicky. The reason why it has to be a crash 
programme now is the Government's and the universities’ own 
dilatoriness in the fifteen years since the war; further delay 
could a demand for even more revolutionary measures 
in the future. This may be the last chance to catch up with 
our neighbours and competitors, and with ourselves. 


Asian Red Riding Hood 


HE relationship between the State of Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya might be Gilbertian comic 
opera, if it did not verge on tragedy. North of the 

Johore causeway is the three-year-old federation, self-con- 
fident, prosperous, flexing its muscles, stepping with increas- 
ing boldness into Commonwealth and international affairs. 
Its prime minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, is the leader of 
United Malaya’s National Organisation (UMNO) ; a party 
which has branches south of the causeway in Singapore, which 
contributed a minister to the previous Singapore government 
and which is in opposition to the present government of the 
People’s Action Party. 

To those old enough to have been aware of world events in, 
say, 1938, the stage would seem set for a “last territorial 
claim” and for the absorption of Singapore as a twelfth state 
of the federation. Despite speeches by Singapore politicians 
to the contrary, it is unlikely that the British woufd in any way 


discourage a merger. 


But the progressively conservative government of Malaya 
and its royal prime minister, the Tunku, will have none of it. 
The socialist (People’s Action Party) government of Singapore 
knocks in vain at the federation door and has been blowing 
wasted kisses across the causeway. The Singapore branches 
of UMNO (the ruling elements in the federation government) 
want the place in the sun that union would bring them. In 
their frustration they are squabbling among themselves about 
leadership, and are being slapped down by the Tunku from 
over the border. Seldom can so rich a territorial gain have 
been so brusquely refused. Seldom can a socialist govern- 
ment have so ardently proposed marriage to a conservative 
government, and in vain. 

The reasons for the federation’s coldness are simple, though 
their overtones are complex. Singapore’s predominantly 
Chinese population would upset the racial balance in a united 
Malaya, and would hasten the end of today’s strong Malay 
political control. There is also fear of contagion from the 
near-communist elements that are entrenched in the trade 
unions and the Chinese schools of Singapore. And not least 
is the personal discomfort and distrust which the slower 
country-bred ministers at Kuala Lumpur feel in the presence 
of the quick-witted, slick-witted Singapore ministers with 
their university firsts and brilliant parliamentary oratory. They 
fear that a wolf in the bed might gobble up Red Riding Hood. 


" not trade. 


In this situation it is not surprising that the territories are 
drifting further apart, despite Singapore’s efforts to become 
respectable in Malayan eyes. True, the causeway is still 
open, and citizens from either side come and go freely. ‘True, 
the mainly Chinese city of Singapore is officially adopting 
Malay as its language, has Malay street signs and notices in its 
government offices, and has a Malay head of state. True, 
Singapore’s government is purging its irresponsible elements, 
is wooing private capital from overseas, and has an efficiently 
realistic administration. 

Bit Malaya still imposes duties on Singapore goods and 
promotes its own industrialisation at Singapore’s expense. The 
committee of officials of both governments which has, at 
Singapore’s request, been considering a joint industrialisation 
programme for some months is noticeably cool on the Malayan 
side and is unlikely to produce more than a mouse. Perhaps 
in rancour, perhaps as a weapon for bargaining, Singapore 
has chosen as a first breach in its free trade policy to impose 
an import duty on soap ; while admittedly protecting a rather 
inefficient Singapore industry, the duty mainly hits at the 
federation’s more efficient factories. ° 

There is still one currency ; but recent agreements enable 
the federation to break away from the Malaya Borneo currency 
agreement at short notice ; and it is known that the newly 
established Malayan central bank is anxious to issue its own 
notes. There is still one University of Malaya in name ; but 


‘separation into two divisions, in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, 


with duplication of faculties, is in effect denying the future 
leaders of the two countries the community of intellectual | 
development which is necessary if they are to grow together. 


LEARLY there is need for cooler longer-term thinking on 
both sides. Singapore’s prime minister, Mr Lee Kuan;yyew, 
blames colonial history for separating Singapore from the 


federation, and for :riot forming a pan-Malaya union at the 
time Penang and Malacca joined Malaya. He says nothing 
of the older artificial division between British and Dutch 
spheres of influence, or of: the fact that the Straits of Malacca 
are the most unnatural frontier in the world. Not all the 
world’s navies could enforce the myth that transfer of goods 
across these narrow waters between cousins is smuggling and 
Up to 1941, despite the colonial political division, 
the movement of Malaysian people within the Malaysian 
archipelago was wholly free, and there was not much restric- 
tion on the movement of goods. It is postwar nationalisms 
that have barricaded the old colonial boundaries and made 
Singapore’s position so precarious. 
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In parentheses a historical “if” is worth a moment's 
thought. The Dutch, if they had been smarter psychologists, 

. might have realised that to propose a federal constitution for 


Indonesia made it certain that the Indonesians would choose 


a unitary state. If the Dutch had proposed a unitary state, 
then Indonesia wquld today be a federation, and a happier 
country. Who knows what would then have been possible 
on a wider view of Malaysia, and what ex-colonial boundaries 
would by now be at vanishing point ? 

The tragedy of Singapore is that it is an excellent instru- 
ment of free trade, caught up in a period of autarky and un- 
reasoning nationalism. That phase in south-east Asia, going 
as it does against the general current of world affairs, must 
be temporary in a historical sense, lasting no longer than the 
lifetime of the successful revolutionaries. Singapore should 
bide its time. But meantime Singapore has to live. With 
half the ion under 20, with hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of boys with school certificates unable to find jobs, 
the problems are formidable and dangerous. But with excel- 
lent educational institutions and an intelligent and hard-work- 
ing population, added to the port, its geographical position and 
its tradition of enterprise—all of which should be of immense 
value to a supra-national world—Singapore is south-east Asia’s 
greatest under-employed asset. It is also a potential volcano. 

The Federation of Malaya government, involved as it is 
as the balancing element in the Singapore internal security 
council, should realise that a situation could develop to which 
the only solution would be the use of the federal army. It 
would be disastrous to let such a situation develop, leading to 
a Malaya united in violence and bitterness. The way to avoid 
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such a situation is to help the people of Singapore to live and 
not to starve, while forces in south-east Asia, which neither 
territory can control, work out a new and more liberal political 
pattern. 

Mr David Marshall, an earlier chief minister of Singapore, 
has the germ of an idea in suggesting international status 
under the United Nations. but the source of the suggestion 
makes its acceptance unlikely. Perhaps the Tunku, with his 
unerring hunch for the heart of the matter, and his warm feel- 
ing for the hearts of men, can find a way to build his Associa- 
tion of South-east Asian States (the aspiration behind the 
Seafet treaty that has been mooted) round the hub of Singa- 
pore, leaving the politics to settle themselves when the first 
fires of nationalism have subsided, and a new generation has 
grown up with less fear and mistrust. 

There is no need for the world to despair of Singapore, or 
for Singapore to despair of itself. To seek political union 
with the federation, behind the closed doors of a customs 
barrier, is an unnecessary policy of despair and surrender. 
Singapore has a wider vision and destiny to cherish. And the 
federation, with the offer of marriage withdrawn and with no 
longer any need to be coy or afraid, might realise that to 
promote a community of south-east Asia with one hand, and 
with the other to isolate and even strangle the city which has 
for a hundred and forty vears been destined by nature and 
history to be the hub of just such a community, is neither 
consistent nor sensible. If Singapore’s future cannot lie as an 
international territory, at least it should be profitable. and 
possible gradually to regionalise this greatest and irreplaceable 
market place of south-east Asia. 
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Kis points tended 

is theme of the credi- 

deterrents versus control was too 

to hold members’ attention. 

Brown, in opening, and Mr Gaitskell, 

is winding up, took the multilateralist 
case for granted. Perhaps they presumed 
that their fellow members had all read Mr 
Strachey’s recent hlet* setting out 
cogently the arguments for multilateral dis- 
armament. Both strove valiantly to con- 
centrate their attack, such as it was, on the 
Mr Brown even threw the 

unilateralists a sop in the form of a 
vehement and ill-considered onslaught on 
medium-range missiles. This led some left 
wingers to speculate that Mr Gaitskell was 
weakening in his determination to upset the 
Scarborough decision, but this would be a 
serious _ misjudgment. Tactically, the 
leadership considers it wise to move into 
an attack on the Tories, but the wording of 
the official motion conceded nothing to the 
Left, who showed their appreciation both 
by their massive abstention and subsequent 
recrimination at the meeting of the parlia- 
mentary party. No disciplinary action is to 
be taken against the abstainers, although Mr 
Shinwell, that dedicated anti-Gaitskellite, 
hinted darkly that victimisation might be in 
the wind. In the result, the leadership was 
content to underline, on Wednesday, its 
right to discipline members for personal 


attacks. 

Mr Gaitskell is rightly looking ahead to 
next month’s tripartite talks between the 
shadow cabinet, the national executive and 
ee ee eee 
agreement on a statement general prin- 
ciples. This is sensible enough provided 
he does not yield again to the igms fatuus 
of a dialectical statement designed to pacify 
the Left, but which, as experience has 
shown, only spurs it on to further demands. 
The size of the abstention on Tuesday 
should convince Mr Gaitskell that no 
formula will now win over those who are 
implacably opposed to his leadership. 


a ee 


* The Pursuit of Peace. By John Strachey 


Fabian Society. 32 pages. 3s. 
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WAGES 
Civil Inflation 


N ominous lull hangs over the wages 
scene while the enginecring unions 


. decide on their next move after turning 


down the employers’ offer of a 4 per cent 
rise. The union moderates have at least 
won the point that there is to be no imme- 
diate strike threat. But industrial wages 
are no longer the “setter: since 1956 
the increases in salaries in manufacturing 
industry have been larger than increases in 
wages. Public service employees now seem, 
in their turn, to be leading the march 
towards inflation. Last week 600,000 civil 
servants won a pay increase of 4 per cent, 
which will add £20 million to the govern- 
ment’s annual wage bill. 
council (composed of representatives of the 
authorities and of the civil service unions) 
also agreed to set up a new system for 
assessing civil service pay. 

Hitherto it has been the job of the civil 
service pay research unit to keep a constant 
watch on the salaries and wages of what 
are thought to be ‘comparable employées 
in private industry: civil servants’ pay has 
then been negotiated on this basis. Under 
the new arrangement, major pay reviews for 
the various civil service grades will be made 
only every five years: if, however, the staff 
side can show that the national wages index 
has risen by five points since the last settle- 
ment, they will be entitled to call for the 
opening of negotiations. The advantages 
of this system would be to reduce the fan- 
tastically complex and administratively ex- 
pensive task of the pay research units, and 
to ensure that resort to negotiation is as 
infrequent as possible. 

It is not at all advantageous, however, 
simply to accept the principle that “ fair” 
salaries for all civil servants should be auto- 
matically regulated by pay scales in private 
employment. It would be more just to the 
taxpayer (and to the civil servant bearing 
particular responsibilities) if an effort were 
made to show greater discrimination. If 
scientists, statisticians or telephone opera- 
tors will not join the civil service, or if they 
leave it for private jobs, they should be 
paid the market rate, but this does not 
mean that (say) postmen or minor adminis- 
trative grades should also get a rise if there 
is no shortage of them. argument that 
a career structure must be maintained from 
messenger boy upwards cuts much less ice 
than it once did. By agreeing that the pay 
of all civil servants shall rise at the same 
speed as the average of wages in a hotch- 
potch of private jobs, the Treasury has 
added its slice to the inflationary hand-out. 


a 


Trial of Strength 


HE Sovict Union, which has been 
delivering arms, including heavy 
artillery, to the neutralist and communist 
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defenders of Vientiane, has now taken the 
United States to task for giving similar 
assistance to the right-wing rebels who are 
besieging the Laotian capital. It does indeed 
seem that if the Soviet pot is black, the 
American kettle is perhaps darker than the 
neutral grey that would be so much more 
becoming in a place like Laos. American 
spokesmen do not deny that arms have been 
supplied to General Phoumi, the right-wing 
rebel leader, but they insist that these, were 
delivered with the consent of the legal 
government of Prince Souvanna Phouma 
before the recent fighting began, and that 
deliveries ceased when the Laotian premier 
asked that they should, on December 5th. 

Legality, as well as order, is now becom- 
ing a tenuous memory in Laos, as in the 
Congo. Prince Souvanna, having apparently 
given up his attempts to reconcile the ex- 
tremes of Right and Left, has taken refuge 
in Cambodia with most of his ministers. 
The most left-wing of his former colleagues, 
Mr Quinim Polsena, has proclaimed himself 
acting premier in Vientiane, but two-thirds 
of ae National Assembly, meeting in 
Savannakhet, the rebel headquarters, have 
voted to dissolve parliament, thus depriving 
Mr Quinim of any legal claim to succeed 
Prince Souvanna. Meanwhile, a_ rebel 
administration has been set up at 
Savannakhet. 

In military terms, General Phoumi now 
seems to be in a position to take Vientiane. 
The capital’s defenders, however, have been 
reinforced, for the communist Pathet Lao 
has sent troops to join Captain Kong Le’s 
paratroopers, whose show of strength last 
August enabled the neutralist captain to 
overthrow the right-wing government in 
which General Phoumi was defence 
minister. Leaflets have appeared on the 
streets of Vientiane, over Kong Le’s signa- 
ture, denouncing “ foreigners,” especially 
Americans, and presenting the Pathet Lao 
as brothers-in-arms. This makes Captain 
Kong Le look less neutral than he did in 
August, and indeed the communist com- 
mitment on his side shows the extent to 
which the great powers are by now 
involved in Laos. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Unnatural Break 


MAJORITY in favour of Christmas is 
still to be found in the United Nations . 
Assembly, whatever may have happened to 
the other alignments and balances among 
the delegations since their numbers rose to 
99. Next week—the Congo permitting— 
they will disperse, and may not come 
together again until March, one reason 
being that the new American Administra- 
tion will need a few weeks after January 
2oth, the day of Mr Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion as president, to pet together a new brief 
for its new head of délegation, Mr Adlai 
Stevenson. 
The prospect of Mr Stevenson taking a 
header into Turtle Bay is welcome, and 
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many delegations have welcomed it. Come 
March, Krishna Menon should have 
some competition for his place as almost 
the only regular speaker at the assembly 
whos¢ utterances can be stimulating rather 
than, soporific. And the scope for Mr 
Stevenson's talents will be the greater in 
view of the amount that the adjourning 
assembly will leave to be done in the new 
_ year. Among the more substantial political 
items on’ the agenda, only the Austrian- 
Italian dispute over South Tyrol has yet 
been disposed of. vision of the 
assembly stretching out into virtually con- 
tinuous year-round session looks like taking 
on more flesh and blood. 

Whether the delegates can count on not 

being hoicked back to New York before 
March, whatever they may now agree, is 
another matter. The Soviet veto cast in 
the Security Council at Tuesday's night 
session has had the éffect that Mr. Zorin 
said he wanted—that of bringing the Congo 
question back to the assembly (and the 
opportunity this offers of making all the 
, members face, their responsibilities should 
be welcomed): And it would be surprising 
’ if the Congo pot, now bubbling fiercely, 
did not continue to boil over vigorously 
enough to disturb the long and rather un- 
natural break now planned for the assembly. 
A nice constitutional question could arise 
in this context. If the deadlock over the 
council seat now contested between 
Liberia and Portugal is not broken, and 
the council is therefore not duly reconsti- 
tuted after the end of December, would it 
be impossible to convene an emergency 
meeting of the assembly (which normally 
follows the casting of a veto in the council), 
or would the assembly deem itself the 
council’s natural heir? Fortunately, there 
are still a few days in which the ock 
can be broken. 


No Elbow Room | 


HE assembly’s debate on Algeria has 

dragged its length along for the best 
part of two weeks, while hectic activity in 
the corridors has gone in parallel with the 
procession of speakers in the hall. The 
resolution put forward by the Asian-African 
group (which is also discussed on page 1207) 
goes much further than those of previous 
years, insisting on a referendum under UN 
supervision ; yet, in the changed circum- 
stances of today, its chances of mustering 
the necessary two-thirds majority seem bet- 
ter than those of its predecessors, which in 
the event failed to do so. Indeed, Senegal 
and other former French African depen- 
dencies, which have tried to canvass an 
alternative formula calling for fresh Franco- 
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for the assembly to pass a resolution which 
the government directly concerned will not 
accept, while correct in fact, is in this case 
misleading in essence. A UN.demand for 
a UN referendum will become a real element 
in the Algerian situation, regardless of 
whether or not any such UN intervention 
is possible. The assembly had already 
shown its mood last month, when it gave 
Portugal a rough passage over its refusal to 
submit reports on its dependencies ; Portu- 
gal found only five champions—Belgium, 
Brazil, France, South Africa and Spain. 
South Africa, in turn, is likely to fare 
even worse. 


ATLANTIC WORLD 


Successor within Limits 


ROM the touchline, the United States 
has always taken a benevolent and 
positive view of econumic co-operation in 
Europe ; now that it is joining in the game 
itself, its enthusiasm is more qualified. 
Anxious to persuade the western European 
countries to shoulder more of their share of 
the burden of overseas aid, the United States 
made it clear last January that it wished to 
play a larger part in whatever organisation 


Organisation for European Co-operation and 
Development, signed in Paris on Wednes- 
Se ee oe enn ae 

oe plus the United States and 


In two fields that have a direct bearing 
on the dollar problem—the co-ordination of 
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new Administration. A determined Ameri- 
can lead could still make the members of 
OECD the spearhead of an assault on trade 
barriers in Gatt. Similarly, if Mr Kennedy’s 
interest in Africa, or Mr Bowles’s interest 
in India, caused them to seek from OECD a 
serious effort in concerted aid to the under- 
developed countries, the new organisation 
might gain some of the political wei 
which it seems to lack. But the truth is 
the United States has still to decide how 
far, if at all, it is prepared to advance 
beyond national conceptions of economic 
management. 


BANK PAY 


Managers, Militant 
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Teviot’s modest motion calling on . the 
Government to ban “ for all time ” not only 
Chatterley but all the writings of 
D. H. Lawrence or any other writer of a 
similar nature. Lord Teviot’s speech at 
times passed beyond the. bounds of credi- 
bility as he exclaimed repeatedly “ What 
‘ are we coming to?”, took a sideswipe at 
the Wolfenden report (whose connection 
with Lady Chatterley is somewhat remote), 
assured the House that Lady Chatterley was 
pure invention—“ it never really happened ” 
—and declared that a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the British way of life, namely 
women and children first, was being under- 
mined. His motion sachet oedhaaren 
before he had read the book, but going 
through it as an afterthought had confirmed 
his worst suspicions. 

By contrast, the Bishop of St Albans, who 
had been prematurely congratulated by 
Lord Teviot, was studiously calm and 
moderate, announcing that he could not 
support the wording of the motion. In a 
speech of great common sense the bishop 
pleaded for a constructive use of this oppor- 
tunity by educators, declaring that the book 
was read in the open than in oe 
eo i t point was made 
by Lord Conesford, who emphasised how 
undesirable it would be to establish a prac- 
tice of questioning jury decisions. Certainly 
Lord Hailsham made it clear that ministers 
had no desire to see the Upper House 
turned into a —_— court of criminal 
appeal, and also that no legislative action 
would be taken as a result of the case. 

The debate was made a trifle artificial by 
the acknowledged fact that only a year 
before the House had passed—without a 
division—the Obscene Publications Act 
whose stated purpose was “to protect 
literature and strengthen the law against 
pornography.” What Lord Teviot was really 
complaining about was that the Act fulfilled 
its primary purpose. If the Director of 
Public Prosecutions could bring himself to 


DIVORCES 


| Last year, for the first time in seven 
years, the divorce rate in England and 
Wales increased. There were 105 more 
petitions for dissolution of marriage 
and 1,332 more decrees were made 
absolute. As is now usual, wives filed 
; more petitions than husbands (14,182 
to 11,507). 
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show that it also fulfilled its secondary 


object, then Lord Teviot and his supporters 
might view it in a less astringent light. 


| 
CRIMINAL LAW 


Handling Suspects 


Bree English are so proud of theit legal 
system that they are constantly sur- 
prised to find that many foreigners consider 
English criminal law to be chock full of 
substantive and procedural anomalies. A 
common and quite justified criticism is that 
it contains insufficient safeguards to protect 
suspects from unfair and oppressive  treat- 
ment by the police during preliminary in- 
vestigations of crime. A criticism from 
another angle is that it too readily assists 
the acquittal of the guilty in court by its 
insistence on the principle that no man can 
be compelled to incriminate himsélf, so that 
the accused is never a compellable witness. 
Both these criticisms are considered in a 
report* just — by the Justice group 
of lawyers. 

In considering the questioning of suspects 
the report draws a sharp distinction between 
(a)' the “initial” stage of investigation, 
which means all questioning of a person by 
the police before he is taken to a police 
station ; and (b) “ the police station stage,” 


' which should be deemed to start as soon as 


a suspect| arrives there. This is a more 
sensible distinction than that made by the 
Judges’ rules, which come into operation to 
protect a prisoner only when the officer at 
the station, after preliminary investigation, 
has made up his mind to charge him. At 
the initial stage there is at present no 
restriction on the questions whgh may be 
put by the police, and the sales recom- 
mends no change save to suggest that any 
oral statements should be recorded in 
writing by the officer investigating. If the 
person is subsequently accused of crime 
then he should be served with a copy of his 
statement. As for the second stage, the 
report rightly urges that the protection of 
the judges’ rules should be extended to 
cover all questioning of a person in a police 
station, whether or not he is technically 
“in custody.” In serious cases a trained 
shorthand writer shguld be available to take 
down confessions. One can see no reason, 
although the report shies away from this, 
why tape recorders should not be used— 
provided ‘there are safeguards against 
falsification, such as the use of locked 
cassettes. 

The report rejects afiy compulsion on the 
accused to give evidence in criminal cases, 
on the rather vague grounds that it would 
be contrary to the principles of British 
justice and would be an invitation. to 
commit perjury. In a strongly argued 
dissent, Mr John Foster says that if the 
accused is obliged to go into the witness 
box the whole truth is more likely {to 
emerge. As a sort of quid pro quo he 
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suggests that no confession obtained during 
police investigation should be admissible in 
evidence at the trial, unless it is repeated 
or adopted in the magistrates’ courts. This 
would not’ apply to primary factual state- 
ments but would apply to statements of 
inferential facts. This boli approach has 
much to recommend it, but it would also 
turn present methods of police investigation 
(upside down ; it might well enable guilty 


“men who had made a silly slip to retract 


and so escape the rigour of the law. 
COMMUNIST WORLD 


After the Conference 


| HILE the proceedings of November's 
Moscow meeting of the world’s com- 
munist parties leak out slowly, the con- 
ference’s published conclusions have pro- 
voked a flood of exposition and comment 
in the communist press. The avoidance of 
war, the unity of the socialist camp, and the 
approaching “final” end of colonialism 
have Been the main themes. Chinese com- 
ment has tended to put more emphasis on 
the continued “ aggressive ambitions” of 
the United States than on the (acknow- 
ledged) avoidability of war. But the pub- 
lication last Saturday of the conference’s 
“ peace appeal "—to judge by the wording 
the document is inspired far more by Mos- 
cow than by Peking—gave the Chinese the 
opportunity to stress, in the columns of the 
Peking People’s Daily, their enthusiastic 
deyotion to peace in pur time. 

Whatever capieanails there may have been 
behind the scenes, in front of the footlights 
effusive demonstrations of Chinese-Sovict 
friendship have been staged. The departure 
of Mr Liu Shao-Chi, the Chinese president, 
for Peking on December 8th (he did not 
after all tour the eastern European capitals 
was preceded by much toasting and speechi- 
fying, all of which was prominently reported 
in Pravda and the People’s Daily. 

On the face of it, the Chinese have paid 
more than the Russians for this ostensible 
healing of a mutually dangerous rift. But 
the Russian contribution may turn out not 
to have been negligible. One interesting 
straw in the wind is the sudden retreat from 
the formerly |virtually obligatory references 
to the socialist camp “ headed by Soviet 
Union ”—which, it is odd to recall, at the 
1957 communist conference the Chinese 
insisted on retaining over Polish objections. 
The phrases now in fashion describe the 
Soviet Union as the “main force” or 
“most experienced vanguard ”) of the com- 
munist movement, thus implying Moscow's 
supreme leadership a degree less absolutely. 
These semantic distinctions, so pernickety 
to outsiders, can mean a great deal to the 
men who make them. 


Jugoslavs Rebuffed 


FURTHER offering that Mr Khrushchev 
seems to have had to lay on the altar 
of Sino-Soviet friendship is the jettisoning, 
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at any rate for the time being, of his efforts 
to get on better terms with the Jugoslavs. 
These efforts were initiated when Te met 
Marshal Tito at the United Nations in 
September. They culminated at the end of 
last month (while the Moscow conference 
was in progress) in a surprisingly ostenta- 
tious display of friendship towards the Jugo- 
slavs by the Russians and the east Euro- 
peans on the occasion of the Jugoslav 
national day ; the Hungarians even allowed 
the Jugoslav ambassador in Budapest to give 
a broadcast on his country’s achievements, 
plans and beliefs. But in the Moscow 
Declaration the Jugoslavs were sharply 
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slapped down, yet again, for their “ variety 
of international opportunism.” 

The Jugoslavs, who must always feel 
their exclusion from these ecumenical com- 
munist councils, have taken this rebuff very 
much amiss. They have made a spirited 
comeback by publishing in Borba an 
analysis of the Moscow Declaration, which 
although no doubt designed to show that 
everyone is out of step except the Jugoslavs, 
does contain some shrewd thrusts at those 
who try (unsuccessfully) to come to terms 
with the Chinese through “ momentary 
rotten” compromises. Relations between 
Belgrade and Peking are now so bad—their 


Filling The Blank Files 


FROM ‘A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 


Se Government’s hopes of recruiting an all-regular 
army of between 165,000 and 185,000 men between 
1962 and 1965 remain bedevilled by fears and doubts. 
An analysis of the man who actually does volunteer 
can, however, provide some clues about prospects, as 


distinct from pipe dreams. 


The life of the contemporary regular soldier increas- 
ingly isolates him from his civilian opposite number, 
the teenager in an industrial town. This isolation is 
most clearly shown by the different meanings that 
soldiers and civilians now give to notions of security. 
The soldier feels secure when there are plenty of 
people to tell him what to do. Complaints of being 
browned off and mucked about are a roundabout way 
of accepting a sort of nursery world, with sergeants 

for nannies. No vignette of service life is more revealing than. an 


administrative tangle, like a snarled up 
convoy, or troops at A and their rations 
at B. Officers and NCOs do the worry- 
ing; other ranks wait, with that end- 
less patience and unplumbable cynicism, 
which in time of trouble are very real 
virtues. 

There has never been an inexhaustible 
supply of this material, but while Britain 
had an open and acknowledged working 
class, there was usually enough to go 
round. Slumps of one sort or another 
have also been recurrent enough to 
produce an additional supply of jobless 
men who preferred military service to 
starvation or the dole. 

Civilian security, however, now comes 
from freedom to pick a job. This freedom 
may be more apparent than real, and the 
choice limited to one employer and loca- 
tion. Nevertheless, the. teenager likes 
feeling footloose. Recruifi prospects 
therefore boil down to question of 
whether enough working-class youngsters 
will continue to prefer security based on 
obedience, rather than the kind enjoyed 


“ irreducible minimum of the right type” 
being always on tap, may have a rude 
awakening. The idea that the results of 
the “ bulge ” in the birthrate will flood the 
recruiting offices by 1965 may also be a 
delusion. 


Incentives to recruitment also need 
more objective examination. Reliance on 
offering more money and better married 
quarters could be dangerous. Regulars 
are already costing four times as much to 
pay, and twice as much to keep, as their 
conscript counterparts. As for advertising,® 
it is reasonable to ask Mr Watkinson 
whether ten per cent of the gross (a fair 
average for a campaign to boost a failing 
product) is the sort of sum he has in mind. 
Fancy uniforms will not do, the trick 
either. Young men have their own 
off-duty uniform already: drainpipes and 
a leather jacket. 

If a regiment is fairly well off, and 
traditionally recruits in a “good” area 
(usually one of chronic unemployment), 
getting up to strength will be fairly easy. 
Some regiments are now full, although 
they jump on anyone who tries to poach 
over their ground. Even top regiments 
need tails, however, and it is no good the 
Royal So and Sos, with a glamorous 
history and cap badge, boasting about its 
numbers, if X Company RASC, with 
neither, can barely stumble along. But an 
example of intelligent free enterprise 
should be noted. The Green Jackets’ depot 
at. Winchester holds open weekends, 
during which both aspirants and the 
merely curious can have a mild dose of the 
army, without obligation to sign on. 
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representatives cannot even present and 
reject a diplomatic Note without accusations 
of rudeness and obstruction—that the Jugo- 
slavs have no inhibitions about bluntly 
naming the Chinese as the source of all the 
trouble in the communist world. This, of 
course, makes it difficult for the Russians to 
keep on good terms with both at once. Mr 
Khrushchev’s recent overtures to the Jugo- 
slavs may have been genuine, or they may 
— have been part of his running fight 
with the Chinese. In either case, the Jugo- 
slavs need not take their present rebuff too 
tragically if,as they seem to believe, the Mos- 
cow Declaration is not likely to wear well. 


Progress might be made on the basic 
problem if the army actually tried to get 
hold of the livelier sparks, instead of 
relying on the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water. Regular officers are 
cynical adout this idea, because some of 
its advocates have given the impression 
that what is needed is a glorified boy scout, 
with a pistol in one hand and a tract on 
civil rights in the other. Soldiers can 
never be civilians in uniform. 

Even so, Mr Watkinson gave a hint 
recently of how the army might attract the 
technical or grammar school boy who 
learns to climb, goes abroad on the cheap, 
or is an active member of a youth club. 
The Minister advocated more overseas 
training as a stimulus to recruiting. The 
radical and essential development of this 
idea would be to create a genuinely mobile 
army, in which six months of comparative 
ease at home would be followed by six 
months of intensive soldiering overseas. 
While the army reétiains essentially 
barrack-bound, there will be no appeal for 
teenagers with a sense of purpose. 


o-= a return to conscription has been 
ruled out politically as a way of filling 
the blank files, the proposed redeployment 
of the Territorial Army to support the 
regular army overseas deserves to be 
looked at carefully. Assuming ‘that the 
constitutional muddle is cleared up, and 
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as announced. The latest turn 
of events in Ethiopia is another reminder 
that national contingents cannot*be relied 
on to stay where they are for ever. The UN 
operation is threatened with disintegration 
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Acceleration at Stake 


European idea and a shock to the European 
countries left outside, left one end un- 
tied. In the talks on eration the Dutch 


had at the start insisted re 


changes of the acceleration plan are due, the 
Council of Ministers is to meet to make up 
its mind. 


The long delay is due in part to the fact 
that the and proposals for the com- 
munity’s common agricultural policy are 


general responsi- 


| bility for putting forward proposals on such 


matters for the ministers to chew on, has 
made some suggestions for dealing with one 
important German objection. To safeguard 
the German market from “ unfair” com- 
petition, export subsidies in the other five 
countries would be systematically reduced. 
But with elections coming next autumn, it 
is still not at all certain that Bonn can be 
persuaded to fall into line. 

If there is in effect no acceleration in 
agriculture, it is still ible that the Dutch 
will be persuaded to the plan for in- 
dustry to go ahead just the same. The 
tariff changes due on January 1st would be 
the first substantial measures to erect the 


GERMANY 
When is an Ally Equal? 


eee tae e taken 
to rearm west Germany, it became 
inevitable that the new power would one 


it, have been felt with growing force. 
Tuesday’s that 
Heusinger, the inspector-general of the 
b been made chairman of 
Nato’s military committee is no surprise. 


in which only Britain, 
United States are represented, rather than ~ 
in the military committee. It would, for 

example, be the standi which 


a sort of Nato chief planner, working in 
close liaison with General Norstad and with 
the standing group. 


There will be people in Britain who find 
the appointment hard to stomach. But 
it is no more than commensurate with 


This quiet but inexorable German quest 
for status in the alliance has a curious 
reverse side. While the Germans press for 
equality with the former ing powers 
in the alliance generally, there is one special 
field—Berlin—where every effort continues 
to be made to maintain the conception of 
a four-power occupation. So long as the 
west Germans do not accept the division of 
their country and the territorial status quo 
in Central Europe as final, they have to 
insist that the Americans, British and 
French represent them in Berlin. It is a 
reasonable, indeed necessary, attitude. But 
meanwhile, as the two German states are 
integrated into the eastern and western 

i , the division is freezing more 


solidly than ever. 


Election Jitters 


ee os ae ee 
as many as solve : 
Kenyans, facing their last White Chri 
are as jittery as ever. In February Mr 
Macleod was broker to a deal whereby 
Africans will get a majority in the legisla- 
ture while fears are at least partly 
ing the balance of in the 
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universally recognised as the 
efficient way to get quicker 
turnround and complete, 
non-stop utilisation of 
equipment. Boden superlative 
semi-trailers are built to last, 
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The Combine Harvester and the City 
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Britain’s balance of payments is a continuing problem. What is British Agriculture doing to resolve it? 


1. BY SAVING IMPORTS Agriculture is the largest single im- 
port saving industry in the country. Home production is 68° 

up over pre-war. In other words we are prosncins & net £300 
milliona year more from the land of Britain. Foreign currency 
which would otherwise have been needed for f imports is 
thereby available for imports of raw materials for manu- 
sacturing industries. 


¥ 


i 1 
2. BY SIRECT EXPORTS The value of our agricultural exports 


of livestock, seeds, wool, etc. earns more than £40m. a year. 


5S. BY STEADYING TGE GOST OF LIVING The increased supply 
of home food keeps the cost of living down and so helps to 
make British exports competitive in worid markets. 


4 BY PROVIDING A BASIS FOR EXPORTS With home agricul- 
ture as the firm base other industries have been able to build 


a =e, export trade. For example, exports of agricultural 
machinery alone exceed £130 million a year. 


AGRICULTURE SERVES THE NATION 


Issued by the National Farmers Union of England and Wales 
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be held in ten weeks’ time. During the 
campaign, both sides have made increasingly 
wild statements about the future of Kenya. 
On Tuesday the Kenya government felt it 
should state that after the elections the 
country will not be in the hands of a solely 
African government, but that instead the 
government would be composed of 
“ citizens of all races with increased African 
Participation.” — 

White suspicion is mounting in Nairobi 


The Rhodes 
Rebels 


f 
' 


An American correspondent 
reports on the dissatisfactions 
of some Yanks at Oxford: 


INCE Cecil Rhodes’s death fifty-eight 
years ago, 3,367 foreigners have 
benefited from the terms of his will and 
have journeyed to Oxford to pursue mostly 
academic interests. Many of these 
have been Americans (in rough propor- 
tion to the current figure of 78 American 
students among 178 Rhodes scholars). 
In the long list of distinguished names 
is that of Mr Kennedy’s choice as Secre- 
tary of State, Mr Dean Rusk. 

Many have liked Oxford enough to 
extend their normal two-year courses into 
third years. The overwhelming majority 
of the Americans, in fact, fit snugly into 
Oxford and its ways. Recently, however, 
a small minority have voiced dissension : 
thev do not like Oxford. Not a bit. 


HESE critics admit that their opinions 

are very much the minority view. 
They tend to attack almost every facet of 
Oxford, probably because it is so very dif- 
ferent from their colleges at home. Most 
of the outspoken malcontents are 
graduates of the Big Three—Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. Indeed, a high pro- 
portion of American Rhodes scholars do 
come from the Big Three, which carry 
the greatest weight with the selection 
boards. 

The dissidents are perhaps most critica! 
of Oxford's system and its rigidities. They 
find it hard to locate cqurses to fulfil their 
needs and have been frustrated, they say, 
in not being allowed to take courses they 
particularly wanted. At the Big Three, 
the diversity of courses is staggering, and 
students are usually allowed to take them 
at their own discretion. The Americans 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
that the Colonial Secretary plans to hot up 
the pace of African advance. The degree 
Se 
reaction to an order in council made 


.week to give effect to the Lancaster House 


agreement. The report on the agreement 
suggested that there will be four Africans 
in the cabinet, plus three Europeans, one 
Asian and an Arab adviser. The order-in- 
council does not ify the racial distribu- 
tion of the unofficial ministers. It is hardly 


are surprised that Oxford does not offer’ 
basic instruction for students wanting to 
learn extra languages. Within the system, 
they specifically criticise the libraries, 
many of which have no subject indexes— 
a situation unheard of at their home 
schools. 

The unintellectual facade affected by 
dons and undergraduates riles the dis- 
sidents. A second-year Rhodes scholar 
who majored in English in America said: 
“The dons’ literary output is staggeringly 
poor; it has to be seen to be believed.” 
Another claimed he was both older and 
better educated than his philosophy tutor. 
They condemn the dons’ lengthy con- 
viviality at the high table each evening, 
whereas American college instructors often 
find these their most productive hours 
for scholarship. All criticise the unwritten 
rule in hall against “ talking shop.” One 
Rhodes scholar who likes Oxford dryly 
commented: “At Harvard it isn’t con- 
sidered poor taste to exchange ideas.” 
Indeed. at Harvard one often finds 
students and tutors lingering in the dining 
halls long ‘after mealtime discussing and 
arguing. Several Americans were dis- 
mayed when they espoused original ideas 
in papers and conversations with dons 
and found originality discouraged. At 
Big Three schools originality is perhaps 
the most valued ingredient. “ You're in 
England,” one concluded, “ where social 
graces count, not ideas.” 

They bristle, too, at the small talk 
emitted by the students. One American 
at Christ Church declared: “ Everybody 
knows how to make small talk, but no- 
body knows how to change the subject. 
Everything they say begins as a huge 
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likely that this was a Colonial Office ploy to 
increase African strength in the cabinet, 
but many Kenya whites seemed last week 
to think it might be. 

Their greatest fear is that when Jomo 
Kenyatta is released—as he must soon be 
—he will unite the two African Nationalist 

ies (both claim him as their leader) and 

made chief minister when Mr Macleod 
adds such a post to the constitution. 


Neither event is impossible. 


parenthetical clause, but the subject and 
verb never come.” Traditions in the 
United States are often considered things 
to be broken. The short gown worn at 
all academic functions at Oxford draws 
the label “ symbol of intellectual castra- 
tion.” But, with all their unhappiness, this 
small island of malcontent stays at 
Oxford. “It’s pretty hard to turn down 
a Rhodes,” one said. “After all, at 22 
or 23 years old, in Europe with a lot of 
money, who could turn it down?” 
Dons take the criticism in good heart. 
“One must realise,” they say, “ that these 
boys were the top dogs on the block back 
home. And then they’re suddenly here 
and are freshmen again.” If a man were 
unhappy at Oxford, he would probably be 
unhappy anywhere. Age disparity is an 
obvious difficulty. The gradual decline 
of national service means that: Oxford 
freshmen are now about 18, while Rhodes 
scholars have already completed four years 
at university. One don also commented 
on the “new Harvard man—the high 
pressure high school boy who’s creating a 
social revolution. Oxford receives the end 
product of that.” Some of the Rhodes 
scholars cannot adjust to the casual 
methods at Oxford—very different from 
the built-in pressure system they have 
been exposed to. The gentleman scholar 
is now often frowned upon, even 
ostracised, at American colleges. 


HERE is another side to the picture. 

Two contented Rhodes scholars, from 
Harvard and Columbia, found the quality 
of lecturers in their fields higher than at 
their own universities. Another thought 
Oxford totally to his liking. “ You don’t 
have to work too hard,” he said. “ You 
travel most of the year [most Rhodes 
scholars spend 24 weeks in residence and 
28 weeks travelling], and it’s comfortable.” 
Another liked the weekly essays that 
forced him to do some work. “ They're 
more informal,” he said. “ You don’t have 
to turn in a polished product as you do 
at home. And I think there are more 
extra-curricular activities.” The last word 
may be with the man who merely likes 
the £750 he gets each year and finds little 


‘time for making British acquaintances, 


“ Still,” he said, “ it’s as good a place to 
read in as any.” 
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way operations, staffing and training than 
by North American diesel practice. *f we 
‘combine these experiences with the advan- 
tages of the 25-kilovolt system evolved in 
France and devote more of our resources 
to research in this field, we shall regain the 
lead in world railway traction which we lost 
during ~ last three decades.—Yours faith- 
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before these problems are at least settled 
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When the state of Turkish 


ter political freedom — “fair play” 
or the opposition parties. If your corres- 
pendene take that this strong and healthy 
trend can be reversed by a group of officers 
with no political roots or prestige looking 
for shortcuts to power, he will be in for 
many more surprises.—Yours faithfully, 
Stanford, California Nur YALMAN 


Ebbw Vale 

Str—The Labour share of the vote in Ebbw 
Vale, you say correctly (November 26th, 
page 866), dropped by 12.3 per cent— 
whereas the Conservative share of the a 

dropped by only 6.3 per cent. You 
Lie fontt ister te alecns et eeeter 
six by-elections did Labour do worse. This 
crude figure is grossly misleading. What is 
important is the ion) of former 
Labour and Conservative supporters who 
are voting for other parties. 
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Assuming an equal rate of abstentions 
among both Labour and Conservative sup- 
porters, the Ebbw Vale res show that 
about 15 per cent of Labour voters 
te a 6 oe are 

‘or either the Liberals or the Welsh 
Nationalists. This was a far better result 
for Labour than that in any of the other 
six by-elections.—Yours faithfully, 

HuGH BERRINGTON 
College of North 
ire, Keele 


Univers; 
Staffor 


New Orleans at War 


Sirn—After reading The Economist care- 
fully for more than a year, it is with great 
regret that I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that your reportage of the clashes 
between various factions in this country is 
as biased as that filling the of our own 
periodicals. Let us ider, for example, 
the article ee issue of November 19th. 
About the only item that I can agree with 
is that if you look hard enough you can find 
twenty-five cent martinis in a few of the 
lower class bars. 


Since the Civil War, Louisiana as well as 
all of the South has borne with a surprising 
amount of fortitude the load that Britain 
taught us to call the “White Man's 
Burden.” The state and counties spend in 
the public schools of Louisiana as much per 

ent for the education of the coloured 
children as for the white, while the Welfare 
Department of Louisiana spends a great 
deal more on coloured than on white 
“ clients,” although the coloured race here, 
as elsewhere, contributes a comparatively 
small amount to the tax burden required 
for these services. During the past 50 
years the black race has advanced greatly in 
the arts of civilisation under the tutelage 
and largely at the financial cost of the 
white. Agencies based outside the South 
and imbued with the “modern spirit of 
democracy ” seem determined to wreck the 
social and economic life of the southern 
states by trying to force hurriedly a transi- 
tion already in pr that must neces- 
saril ; is sudden thrust to 

ihilate us could be due to the fact that 
the South is once again, after a hundred 
years of prostration, threatening to become 
prosperous. 


A deep understanding of the problem 
involved in the joint occupancy by the two \ 
races of the same territory is contained in 
the statement of the Chairman of Rho- 
desian Anglo-American Limited, on page 
827 of the issue of your magazine referred 
to above. If a reporter with Mr Oppen- 
heimer’s background could be sent to 
Louisiana, I am sure he would come up ' 
with a much more intelligent description 
of the situation. 

Your facile reporters are very ready to 
ridicule a disease in another ‘at the same 
time that Britain’s own skin under its cloak 
is livid with the same infection.—Yours 
faithfully, Leo M. Opom 


' Baton Rouge, La. 
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Rivals or Allies? 


Command Decisions: Office of the Chief 


of Miliuary History, US Department of 
the Army 


Introduction by Cyril Falls. 
Methuen. 491 pages. 42s. 


The Price of Victory 


By R. W. Thompson. 
Constable. 292 pages. 25s. 


T is hardly surprising that, as the United 
States has become a great military 
power in the last generation, there should 
have arisen a powerful school of professional 
American military historians. The US 
Army has been more successful than the 
other two services in enlisting the services 
of real scholars, rather than apologists or 
trumpeters, to the analysis of recent events. 
“Command Decisions,” which deals with 
of the most crucial decisions of the 
second world war, is written by sixteen 
different historical experts and is one of the 
fruits of this concern with the mer and 
clarity of the contempo 
Far too much has eels nen been written, 
much of it dross, about the last war, and 
any new addition to the shelves must come 
under fierce and sceptical scrutiny. Though 
“Command Decisions ” adds little to the 
sum of original information on the subject, 
and suffers in balance from a too ready 
equation of the American war effort with the 
whole course of the war, the technique of 
isolating and studying certain crucial points 
of decision does illuminate a number of dark 
corners. The best of the major studies 
include three by Louis Morton. The first 
traces the slow and halting steps by which 
the Administration , fortunately 
before Pearl Harbour, a fundamental and 
irrevocable decision to give first priority to 
the defeat of Germany if America were 
embroiled both with Germany and Japan. 


possibility of limited war, for it was on the 
assumption that the United States would 


how great issues should not be decided. 
Inevitably, many of these essays concern 


British and American Chiefs of Staff over 


“Anvil,” the landing in the South of 
France ; and the controversial decision to 
halt the allied armies on the Elbe. These 
studies are, naturally, written from an 
American standpoint ; but British ne 
and actions are given their fair weight, and 
these essays are notably free from cheap 
chauvinism. 


It is, of course, easier for the historians 


country which has recently been displaced 
from the first rank. . Nevertheless, the con- 
trasts between the tone and objectivity of 
these two books is a sad one. Mr Thomp- 
son is a British military historian, with 
several excellent specialised studies to his 
credit, who has here undertaken to prove a 
thesis—namely that the troubles of postwar 
Europe, and the elimination of Britain as 

“a major power in the world, no longer 
even to shape her own ends ”—can be 
traced to the machinations and “ rigid think- 
ing” of the American Chiefs of Staff and 
planners in the years preceding D-day. At 
least we must assume that that is the point 
of the book, for, apart from its insinuations, 
it is otherwise little more than a chronicle, 
excellently and graphically told, of the 
familiar Anglo-American decisions and con- 
troversies that occurred in the planning of 
“ Overlord” and its execution. 

There is much in “ The Price of Victory ” 
that will appeal ‘to readers of the older 
generation, unable to adjust themselves to 
the facts of American power and leade 
But in order to systain his thesis, 

has unfortunately found it 
necessary to swallow almost ¢very myth in 
circulation about American stupidity and 


British resourcefulness. He resurrects two . 


particularly hardy annuals. The first is that 
the British preference for a Mediterranean 
and peripheral strategy was somchow in- 
herently superior in purpose to the American 
cast fe for a e] assault gh 


ns 8 peipheral strategy was 0 
> tae eee apparently many 
Brinone 20 well believe, a tredisional Brition 

road to victory, but merely a way we have 
found of a war when we are 
weak and unhesitatingly abandoned as 
a ee ee one = 
Thompson goes to great pains to show 

the British educated the Americans in the 
realities and dangers of a cross-Channel 
assault, but says little or nothing of the way 
in which American energy and courage con- 
vinced the British of it. feasibility. “A As for 
the attempts of some writers, American as 
well as British, to resurrect the myth that 
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we might have made the satellisation of 
eastern Europe impossible by confronting 
Russia on the Danube, Maurice Matloff, in 
his analysis of this controversy in the other 
book, has the last word: 

The strong presumption in the postwar 
debate is that had the Allies emtered the 
Balkans, the Russians would somehow have 
been held in check. The counter-arguments 
must also be weighed... . Had the Western 

rtners become involved in the Balkans, the 
ussians might have gone all the a to the 


Channel, perhaps picking up strategic 
Ruhr on the way. 


This reflection might also help to dispel 
the other myth which Mr Thompson resur- 
rects: that the British had somehow a well 
considered objective in defeating 
Germany the Americans thought 
only of victory. ee 
true ; but neither he nor —— 
produce the evidence to that i: 
exhausted Britain was ready to prolong a 
six-year conflict to achieve some better 

of the pattern of postwar ion Basen ; 
this would have involved denouncing solemn 
agreements on the division of responsibility 
for Germany entered into with Moscow only 
two years before, and thereby possibly war _ 
with the Soviet Union. 


Arguments of Empire 
Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism 
By C. A. Bodelsen. 

Heinemann. 226 pages. 253... 


been carried out by scholars since 19 
it is unfortunate that in his very brief 
duction Mr H. L. Beales does not 
to relate the book to what has been 

since. Ths eon sannds shoes sunemay Se 
was written in Oxford in 1923, and 
bibliography, out of date as it is, has a ki 

of monumental quality. So, too, have the 
footnotes, which have been ransacked by 
research students ever since the book first 
appeared. 

Professor Bodelsen realised the difficulties 
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opinion. 
Statistics are also left out, and some of them 
might be useful ite Mr Beales's warning 
against “ statistical inevitabilities.” 

What there is in Professor Bodelsen’s book 
is a sturdy common sense, expressed in a 
refusal to be bewitched either by theory or 
rhetoric. He dissected the weaknesses both 
of Manchester School views on the one side 
and of “ sacred mission ” views on the other, 
and dwelt more on the development of 
en a oe other theme. 
He was a to see that the carly 
“* imperialist” movement was originally 
based in part at least on a protest from the 
colonies against a supposed desire on the 
part of agian statesmen to turn the 
colonies adrift. “The colonies were suppli- 
cants and the granter of a boon.” 


’ This a needs to be dee , of 
course, by a study of debates ad dei 


(at @ somewhat different level) in the 
colonies themselves, and some distinctions 
must be drawn between different parts of 
the ‘mid-Victorian Empire. How far, for 
example, was India a special case ? Not all 
the leading questions are asked by Professor 
Bodelsen. At the same time Mr Beales is 
right to direct attention to the “ freshness ” 
of Professor Bodelsen’s study even today and 
to “ the acute critical perception ” that dis- 
tinguished his judgments. 

rguments about empire, which once 
were domestic or at least imperial, have in 
recent years become international, and many 
of the debaters have only the slightest know- 
’ ledge either of the facts of history or of the 
forms of earlier debate. A study of Pro- 
fessor Bodelsen’s book should induce a much 
more rational approach to the subject. 
“ Mid-Victorian Imperialism,” however, 
was succeeded by kinds of imperial- 
ism, and the arguments about empire 
became far more irrational just at the point 
where his book ends. 


Preacher and Reformer 


A Study in Austrian Intellectual. 
History: From Late Baroque to 
Romanticism 

By Robert A. Kann. 

Thames and Hudson. 389 pages. 35s. 


on could have been ,an extremely 
important book, and as such it must be 
judged by severe standards. Dr Kann, of 
Rutgers University, attempts, as he states 
in introduction, “to combine a bio- 
graphical with a social approach,” in order 
to demonstrate. the general trends of twe 
periods (roughly the second half of the! 
seventeenth century and the second half of 
the eighteenth) as exemplified by two 
figures taken to be representative, each of 
his own age. The figures selected are the 
Augustinian court preacher, Ulrich Meger-. 
lin, known as Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(1646-1709), and the reformer Joseph von 
Sonnenfels (1732-1817); and the author’s 


thesis is that “the structure of Austrian | 


intellectual history . . . clearly indicates that 
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the conservative and relatively stable 
periods are fairly long; the dynamic—often 
only relatively progressive—ones are 
brief.” With this thesis no one reasonably 
conversant with Austrian history is likely to 
— nor is any such person likely to 

nd anything new in Dr Kann’s conten- 
tions. 

New or not, however, the thesis was well 
worth elaborating ; and Dr Kann has made 
a heroic attempt to work it out. It is stated 
on the dust-cover that he has spent “ years 
of research” on his subject, a statement 
which the reader will have no difficulty in 
believing. Doubts arise on two points: 
first, the real value of the account given, 
both of the individuals selected for special 
study and of the general characteristics of 
the periods examined ; and, second, the 
validity of the whole procedure of attempt- 
ing to establish the “character” of any 
epoch by an analysis of one more or less 
arbitrarily chosen, allegedly representative 
figure within it. 

Dr Kann, it is only fair td say, is aware 
that the method he has adopted is dan- 
gerous, but it is more dangerous than he 
realises. It is quite true that his concen- 
tration on Abraham and on Sonnenfels has 
led him to what app%er to be correct con- 
clusions ; but he might equally reasonably 
have selected other figutgs, who could have 
led him to quite incorrect results. Second, 
the general account of each of the two 
selected ages is slight and sketchy; little, if 
anything, is added to the knowledge which 
any specialist must already have possessed 
(and if this work is not intended for 
specialists it has no raison d’étre). Third, 
in evaluating the achievement and the limi- 
tations both of his principal characters and 
also of other important men of these ages 
(such as Leopold I, Joseph II and Metter- 
nich), Dr Kann seems to proceed on the 
unhistorical basis of treating them as if they 
were men to whom the ideas, knowledge 
and resources of present-day western civili- 
sation were, or ought to have been, access- 
ible ; he often criticises them implicitly, and 
sometimes explicitly, for falling short of 
standards which they could not possibly 
have attained. Fourth, the picture given of 
the two main characters, and still more that 
which emerges of characters scrutinised in 
less detail, for example Joseph II, seems 
confused and even muddled. 

Again, the style of the book is intolerable. 
Dr Kann writes a laborious, wordy, 
bumbling English, which repeatedly darkens 
counsel with words. He cannot bear to 
make a simple statement, but qualifies and 
re-qualifies to a degree far exceeding the 
limitations properly imposed by caution and 
modesty. This is not a matter of American- 
isms, which as a rule are readily intelligible 
to an English reader and often represent an 
improvement on conventional English 
phraseology ; on the contrary, the trouble 
is that Dr Kann writes a verbose jargon, 
which reads as if it,were a clumsy and care- 
less translation front a bad German original; 
and he has shrunk from “the cardinal 
labour .of composition, ‘which is excision.” 
He has a number of exasperating verbal 
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tricks, and his perpetual use of the word 
“ Baroque,” as if it were a term whose 
meaning and applicability, in anything save 
architecture, is self-evident, is inexcusable 
in a work of these pretensions. 

Lastly, there are a large number of errors 
which arise cither from bad proof-correct- 
ing or from sheer ignorance: for instance, 
the Roman Emperor Vitellius is given as 
Vitellus ; and we find Monteccuculi on one 
page, Montecuccoli on the next, The 
immense labour which has evidently gone 
into the writing of the book, and the praise- 
worthy intentions with which it was under- 
taken, are largely stultified by these and 
similar shortcomings. 


No Close-Ups 
Modern Britain, 1885-1955 


By Henry Pelling. 
Nelson. 224 pages. 18s. 


HIS is an admirable but dehydrated 

book. As one reads jit one is reminded 
of the experience of the reader of Guizot’s 
“ History of Civilisation,” as described by 
Walter Bagehot. The good man ploughed 
his way through a number of chapters in 
which various trends and abstractions rose 
‘and fell until he came to the name of 
Charlemagne, when he exclaimed with 
delighted surprise, “‘ So there were people 
in those days, too. I had not realised that.” 
It is a strange experience to be conducted 
through a menagerie full of such amazing 
creatures as Gladstone, Lloyd George and 
Churchill, and not to be given a close-up 
of any of them, but it may be a wholesome 
experience. If Mr Pelling reduces them to 
mere x, y and z, most other historians go 
to the opposite extreme, and make history 
too much of a story. In fact Mr Pelling, 
being required to cram a great many quarts 
into a pint pot, had to consider what he 
would leave out, and he decided to leave out 
the already over-advertised “great men.” 
The result is|very dry but very clear. We 
feel we are in the hands of a scholar. He 
will make no concessions. If we can keep 
awake we shall learn a lot. 

This volume is the last, but first to be 
published, of a series of eight, and those 
who are entrusted with the earlier volumes 
have much more elbow room. One lucky: 
fellow, for example, is allotted the Stuart 
period, a hundred and eleven years, a mere 
“short story” by comparison with the 
encyclopaedic bulk of the last seventy. In 
order to get the size of 1885-1955, com- 
pared with 1603-1714, you Cannot just 
compare the number of years. You must 
multiply the years by the population and 
both: by the speed at which things moved, 
for the aeroplane, not to mention the tele- 
graph, is much faster than the horse. So 
the writer of a short but “advanced” 
history of 1885 to 195§ has an inevitably 
overcrowded canvas. If you cut the period 
in two and make two volumes of it you give 
the writers a chance to be as attractive as 
the writers about the Tudors or the Stuarts 
will be—or at any rate ought to be. 
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Built-in Beguilement 
Federal Receipts and Expenditures 
During Business Cycles 1879-1958 
By John M., Firestone. 


Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 192 pages. 32s. 


: national! 
income fluctuates and they can also vary 


enormously to what accounting 
Soe nen eae 
to be in a tionary state by budget day, 
a British Chancellor pres how an 
reflation he can afford in terms of how much 


important discovery—this direct cyclical 
impact on the budget has grown more 
marked as income tax has taken up a larger 
proportion of a fluctuating national income. 
The deficits or surpluses concerned are 
recognised in Britain as being reflections of 
the state of recession or boom in the 
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recent American booms and recessions have 


or stock- — 


error built into the “ built-in stabiliser” | 


theory, the inventory-inspired nature of 


e begea 


science,” published in 1955. The first forty 
period were dominated 


legalistic Lunacy Act of 1890, passed after | 


his death and against his wishes. 
Only this year have the stifli 


effects of 


ink 


_ 1225 


How and when 
does one amuse 
one’s children? 


5 I N spite of the fact that children have far 

more beautiful toys with every advancing 
year, we venture to assert that it is 
just as difficult to amuse them now as 
it ever was.’ Thus wrote Mrs. Beeton, and 
since her day the toys have got better 
(some of them!) and the situation worse. 

If you are trembling on the brink of 
parenthood, I have news for you: Knitting 
rompers isn’t your greatest problem— 
after all, if you don’t knit "em, somebody 
else will. Your real difficulty is how on 
earth to entertain a total stranger for the 


There's plenty of guidance on when to 
amuse children. Mrs. Beeton prescribed 
one hour a day. The child itself will 
suggest twenty-four. But it’s the how 
that’s the tricky part. Can't anyone help... 

None but the foolhardy would be 
definite about giving an authority, but 
I'm pretty sure that no young parent 
could read Bridget Colgan, and come 
away unrewarded. 

Mrs. Colgan is a young mother who 
writes a regular series “Within the Family’ 
in The Observer. She talks about the 
special bond between mother and child 
in a way that is not at all romper-directed. 
She is refreshingly — and won't 


Here is an extract from a recent article: 
‘Fear of spoiling often. prevents us enjoy- 
ing our babies’ first months. I heard of a 
mother who told her newborn baby at 
the first feed of his life: “Take your 
fingers out of your mouth, you must not 
start bad habits” ’. 


She isn't so very concerned with the 


happy . . . and reassuring to even 
most diffident. 
The most striking feature of her writing 
is tenderness. Perhaps this is why others 
imminent parents look forward 





text in the wars of the learned in American 


| 

| Report of the 
Committee on Children 

and Young Persons 


One of the major problems of modern times is 
the continuing rise in juvenile delinquency. 
In 1956 the Ingleby Committee was appointed 
to consider the laws relating to children in 
trouble, those in need of care and protection, 
remand homes, approved schools and approved 
probation home systems. This is the report of 
their findings and should go some way towards 
solving this urgent problem. (Cmnd. 1191) 

8s. (post 7d.) 


National Income and 
Expenditure 


Gives estimates of the national product, in- 
come and expenditure of the United Kingdom 
for each of the years 1949 to 1959, 
6s. (post 6d.) 
From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


amma [F] [y) § () —— 


or the Constitution ; it has been a weapon, 
an instrument of controversy as much as 
a maker of national myth. And it is, per- 
haps, for this reason that Dr Dietze has 


. found a gap in the vast literature of Ameri- 


can constitutionalism. For there is no book 
quite like the admirable, closely argued and 
learned one that he has just , 
There are: plenty of texts of The 
Federalist. Dr Dietze devotes time and 


of Madison’s collaboration). He has prud- 
ently assessed the practical results, in the 
ratification campaign, of the arguments of 
Jay, Hamilton and Madison. He prudently 
does not overestimate the immediate impact 
of the tracts. We do not, in fact, know 
enough to assess it. 

Dr Dietze is more concerned to discover 
the political philosophy of the triumvirate, 
to discover what were their political priori- 

ies, what was the object of “ the more per- 
fect union,” what was the attitude of the 
writers to “ liberty ” and “ democracy.” We 
get a good discussion of the role of the 
courts and a clear exposition of the relative 
places of security and liberty in the political 
systems of the authors. With all the will 
in the world, it is hard to get up much 
interest in Jay’s contributions. - But Dr 
Dietze is good on the differences between 
Madison and Hamilton. He is, perhaps, a 
little unfair to Madison. wAs he points out, 
neither Hamilton = Madison was totally 
candid in expounding the Constitution ; 
they.wanted to allay alarm. 

Dr Dietze’s native tongue is German, but 
his English is usually clear and concise. 
There are a few German turns of phrase 
and not everybody will realise that the 
“ Albertian statute” is the Piedmontese 
Constitution of 1848. But this is a good 
book whose interest is not purely or mainly 
antiquarian. 


PAPERBACK 
SELECTION 
Economics :— { 
THe GenerAt THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT, 


INTEREST AND Money. By John Maynard 
Keynes. Macmillan. 415 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Travel and Guide Books :-— 
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By D. H. Lawrence. Penguin. 215 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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pages. 10s. 6d. 4 
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206 pages. 6s. 


DrLemMas. By Gilbert Ryle. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 129 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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Translated by James Strachey. 183 pages. 6s. 
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Both Routledge. 
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“Till get a Bentley” 


This is automobile engineering at its best. This is power. Power that flows from 
the eight-cylinder engine and effortlessly answers every demand. This too is the 
power to stop safely and surely . . . without fail, without fade. This is a complete 


partnership between owner and car. 


SESS TS OT LTE 





AMERICAN SURVEY 


Cabinet 


Of the Centre ceed 


i 


WASHINGTON, DC 

F Mr Kennedy’ s Cabinet as of certain Christmas presents the 

most appropriate thing to say is that it is not the contents of 

the package that matter so much as the thought behind them. 
The President-elect has disappointed. fa many liberals by his 
choices so far. This is not simply use in making Mr Dean 
Rusk Secretary of State, Mr Robert McNamara Secretary of De- 
fence and Mr Douglas Dillon (very probably) Secretary ‘of the 
‘Freasury Mr Kennedy seems to have done his best to confirm 
Muscovite suspicions that America is run by an unholy alliance 
consisting of the Rockefelier Foundation, the Detroit motor industry 
and the Wall Street banking community, which provide the respec- 
tive backgrounds of the three men. The disappointment also 
springs from the feeling that this top team is more a product ‘of 
lucky accident than of deliberate design. But if Mr Kennedy does 
not spoil it in his remaining appointments (and one or two of the 
names mentioned suggest that he may) this Cabinet looks like 


fitting his personality remarkably smoothly. Its discussions should * 


also be uncommonly worth listening to. 

However, this homogeneity has its dark side as well as its bright. 
Most of Mr Kennedy’s nominees are like him not only in the 
virtues they possess but also in the virtues they lack. They seem 
for the most part to be Prosaic men whose strength lies in efficiency 
rather than in imagination, in cool application to the tasks of 
administration rather than in the service of any passionate belief. 
(There are one or two possible exceptions, such as Mr McNamiara, 
the new Secretary of Defence, who is warmly admired by an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of people, and of course Mr Stevenson, if 
Se can be ranked as a member of the inner circle.) The result is 
that the Cabinet magnifies that coldness in Mr Kennedy’s character 
which worried some liberals at the time of his nomination but 
which they were happy to overlook—at least tempererily—wpen he 
fought such a rousing campaign. 

The second general observation, which follows from the fifst, is 
that the Cabinet is particularly well fitted to be the tool of the new 
President’s will. Of course, it contains the usual tributes to regional 
and factional prerogatives. The list includes a Southerner (the 

of Commerce) and a Westerner (the Secretary of the 
Interior), and by the time the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Postmaster-General have been appointed the Middle West and the 
big city bosses are likely to have got their due as well. But these 
considerations seem to have been less important than usual. Unlike 
Mr Roosevelt, for instance, Mr Kennedy has apparently not been 
obliged to make any of his selections primarily in order to satisfy a 
local potentate. In the case of his three principal officers—the 
Secretaries of State, Defence and the Treasury—the men he has 
chosen are, in the politest sense of the word, parasites. Their 
strength comes from the presidential tree to which they cling rather 
than from roots embedded in an influential section of the Demo- 
cratic party. Of all Mr Kennedy's ideas, none is quite so clear as 
his convictions about the President’s obligation to be a leader. His 
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Cabinet is clearly meant to consist of lieutenants (in some) cases, 
second lieutenants) rather than captains of men. 


The third observation is that the President-elect has selected 
rather conservative means to achieve the liberal ends he has set 
himself. The most Progressive member of the Cabinet, among 
those appointed up to now, is Mr Udall, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and even Mr Udall is regarded by his former colleagues 
in the House of Representatives as something less than a wild-eyed 
radical. Of the others, Mr Ribicoff and Mr Hodges, as Governors 
of Connecticut and North Carolina respectively, have led their 
states firmly down the middle of the road, and Mr Dillon is actually 
a Republican. (This, combined with Mr Dillon’s unpopularity 
among the advocates of low interest rates, such as Senator Douglas, 
may yet make it impossible for Mr Kennedy to get the Democrats 
to swallow him.) It is highly unlikely that this passionate embrace 
of the centre by Mr Kennedy reflects any change in his deter- 
mination to enact a liberal programme. The President-elect’s com- 
mitments are too precise for that. The likelier explanation is that 
Mr Kennedy felt that the narrowness of his victory demanded a 
certain circumspection in his appointments. He may also have 
reflected on one of the lessons of President Roosevelt's early years. 
This is that, if the President himself is strong-willed enough, it 
may be a positive advantage to put unexcitingly temperate (but 
reliable) men in charge of carrying out radical reforms. 


ucH reflections apply, in par- ‘ 
S ticular to the designation of Mr 
Dean Rusk as Secretary of State. 
The two things to note about Mr 
Rusk’s selection are, first, that it 
came at the end of a very long pro- 
cess of elimination and, secondly, 
that this process of elimination has 
plainly (and perhaps intentionally) 
diminished the standing of the new 
Secretary of State as against the 
President. It is said that, of the 
better known candidates, Mr 
Stevenson and Mr Bowles were 


‘ finally dismissed from corisidetation three weeks ago when Mr 


Kennedy decided that, for better or worse, their temperaments 
lacked that knife-edged quality he himself possesses so’ markedly. 
(Both have accepted consolation prizes, Mr Stevenson the 
Ambassadorship to the United Nations, Mr Bowles the Under 
Secretaryship of State.) Then, in turn, Mr Kennedy turned thumbs 


€ down on Senator Fulbright of Arkansas who, because of his sur- 
. render to the racial segregationists in that state, never had as good 


a chance as Mr Robert Kennedy led a dinner party of journalists 
to believe, on Mr McGeorge Bundy of Harvard (whom Mr Steven- 
son apparently objected to) and on Mr David Bruce. Mr Rusk thus 
survived as the man whose name had appeared, not necessarily very 
high up, on several people’s list of possibilities ; as an experienced 
and intelligent administrator highly respected by the professionals 
on the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee ; and as 
someone with whom Mr Kennedy plainly feels that he can have 
the kind of relationship he wants. 
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To judge from what little is now known about Mr Rusk’s views 
(and it may be unfair to judge on so slender a basis) he seems a 
fairly conservative figure. In an article in Foreign Affairs earlier 
this year he criticised the idea of frequent conferences at the 
summit, partly on the ripely Tory ground that they are “ not easily 
accommodated among the peculiarities of our constitutional 
system.” He is a friend of Mr Dean Acheson, under whom he 
served in a senior post in the State Department a decade ago, and 
he is apparently very close to Mr Paul Nitze, who shares many of 
Mr Acheson’s views. The very fact that during his long presidency 
of the Rockefeller Foundation he has produced so few opinions on 
foreign policy that people in Washington are able to remember 
suggests that he is hardly an innovator. 

From all this it is tempting to deduce that Mr Rusk’s views on 
foreign policy lie closer to those of Mr Acheson than to those of 
Mr Stevenson. On the other hand, Mr Stevenson is said to have 
given his blessing to Mr Rusk’s selection while Mr Acheson is 
rumoured to have preferred Mr Bruce. It is also reported that 
Mr Rusk, who apparently gets on splendidly with Mr Hammarsk- 
jéld, thinks that Europe must now take second place to the under- 
developed world in the priorities of American foreign policy. If 
this is true, it ought to lead him to seek some kind of holding 
operation in Europe so that the West’s attention can safely be 
turned to more important areas. The only conclusion that can 
reasonably be drawn at the moment is that Mr Rusk has been 
chosen as an administrator of ideas rather than as a fount of them. 
In foreign policy, as in other fields, the decisive question is what 
Mr Kennedy wants to do; observers, including Washington's 
slightly baffled corps of journalists, will have to wait until that 
human dynamo starts humming in the White House. 


Unemployment Fans Out 


HERE is no Christmas cheer at the Department of Labour this 
week. The only bright spot in its reports on employment in 
November is that the fall in the factory work week—a significant 
indicator which had risen encouragingly in October and which was 
not expected to decline in November—may have been partly because 
people were given time off to vote in the week in which the survey 
was taken. But the 
election, which 
provided tem- 
porary work, may 
also explain the 
contra-seasonal rise 
in non-farm em- 
ployment in 
bis % OF LABOUR “| November. The 
FORCE 67,182,000 job- 
(seasonally adjusted) holders were in 
fact a record num- 

ber for the month, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


even though there- 


were 300,000 
fewer of them than 
in October, and 

the increase in the total number out of work was usual for the 
time of year, so that there was a slight fall in the seasonal rate of 
unemployment. But it was still above 6 per cent of the labour 
force for the second month in succession and the number of 
people at work in factories fell by 146,000, twice the normal 
amount for November. The lay-offs were no longer mainly in 
the heavy metal-working industries but were spreading into others ; 
even the manufacturers of soft goods were beginning to reduce 
their labour forces. 
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The failure of the employment picture to show its autumn, 
improvement this year was underlined by the department's report 
on the 1§0 major industrial areas into which it divides the country. 
That there were none of these in category A—areas with a shortage 
of labour—is not surprising since there never are. But since 
September nine new areas have moved into the three categories 
where there is a substantial surplus of labour and there are now 
nineteen more areas in these groups than there were a year ago. 
The blame is put mainly on cutbacks in the output of steel, aircraft 
and machinery. From its various surveys the department is forced 
to conclude that the winter falling off in employment, resulting 
from bad weather, declines in consumer demand after Christmas 
and other seasonal factors, is likely to be just as severe as, if not 
more severe than, usual this year and that no improvement in 
employment can be expected before March at the earliest. Yet 
already many workers are beginning to exhaust their unemploy- 
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ment benefits and unemployment insurance funds in some states 
are rynning out. This is partly because the period of prosperity after 
the 1957-58 recession did not last long enough for the funds to be 
built up adequately, partly because after all recent recessions unem- 
ployment has remained higher, not only absolutely but as a per- 
centage of the growing labour force, than it was before so that the 
demands on unemployment insurance funds have risen steadily. 


Election by Anachronism 


HE motives behind the Republican bid to upset the verdict 
of the presidential election were perhaps revealed by Senator 
Morton, chairrnan of the party’s National Committee ; while con- 
ceding that S:nator Kennedy would become President on January 
2oth, he said that he was not necessarily conceding that Senator 
Kennedy was really elected in November. The publicity given 


= the allegations of widespread fraud will be used to discredit 


now and to attack him when he runs for re-election in 1964. 
On the latest, but still not quite complete, returns Mr Kennedy's 
majority over Vice President Nixon is wafer-thin, for his lead is 
now only 114,859 votes—34,220,364 votes to 34,105,505—with 
another 474,710 votes given to minor candidates. 

Nevertheless when the ballots cast by the members of the 
electoral college in the various state capitals next Monday are 
opened in Washington on January 6th it is virtually certain that 
Senator Kennedy will have 300 votes to Vice President Nixon’s 
223. The Republicans have failed to prevent the certification of the - 
Democratic electors from Texas and Illinois, the two states where 
the prospects of doing this seemed best. The Republicans hoped 
that if they could reduce Senator Kennedy's majority of electoral 
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below, the necessary figure of 269, 


269, this might 
other Democratic electors from the South 


South to join the 8 


from Mississippi and the 6 from Alabama who are going to vote 
Senator Byrd of Virginia. But these tactics were never realis- 
ic. In the first place it is extremely difficult to prove fraud to the 
satisfaction of a judge in 

ee en ee the short time that clapses 


. switched to Mr Nixon: 

they would simply not 

have been cast at all and, 

according to the Twelfth 

Amendment to the Con- 
tieathie, ite Kenienly wad den ‘tilee stated fewer vous 
obtain his majority of all the electors appointed ; without Illinois, 
for example, he would still have 273 votes in a smaller college of 
$10, or 17 more than is necessary for a bare win. 

Quite apart from Republican attempts to suggest that Senator 
Kennedy is not really the nation’s choice (other minority Presidents 
have overcome such a handicap), year’s recriminations are 
giving new life to the movement to the method of electing 
ee eee ae Various proposals have 

put forward for making this “ more democratic,” but all of 
run into the difficulty that the present, admittedly obsolete, 
thinly populated states, the southern “ one- 

™ states, and the political machines in the big states ; it is 
difficult if not impossible to win for alternative schemes which 
upset these vested interests the two-thirds majority in both houses 

Congress and the majority in three-quarters of the State Legisla- 

which are needed to pass such a constitutional amendment. 
And in fact, historically, the present system has generally produced 
a result which follows the popular vote closely. wat 


Bases for Friendship 


WENTY years ago the “ bases-fofdestroyers” deal between 
President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill, as he was then, gave 
the United States five additional Caribbean bases comprising 80,000 
acres in the British colonies of Jamaica, Turks Islands, Antigua, 
St Kitts, St Lucia and Trinidad for 190 years free of rent; the 
t called it “ the most important action in the reinforcement 
of ‘our defence since the Louisiana purchase.” But the bases have 
lost military value almost as quickly as have the 50 old destroyers 
which Britain got in exchange for them ; after the war all were 
de-activated except Chaguaramas in Trinidad, and even its value 
is falling in an era of. nuclear submarines. On the other hand, the 
value of a new Caribbean nation friendly to the United States is 
rising very sharply indeed ; and these circumstances have made 
it possible to reach the agreements for returning most of the bases 
| unconditionally to the sovereignty of the new West Indian Federa- 
tion and for shortening to only seventeen more years the lease on 
the—still of Chaguaramas which the American navy 
wants to keep (more for the purpose of tracking missiles than for 
ships to defend the Panama Canal). 


\ 


. Tetention of 
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West Indian politics made a settlement urgent. The Federation 
is weak, and badly needs the Chaguaramas area as a site for its 
capital to give it some federal reality—a point that can validly be 
made to Americans by an appeal to their own early history. At the 
same time, it is in both American and British interests to make the 
Federation viable, grievance-free t as quickly as 
possible to help offset the pressure of Cas But American 

Chaguaramas provided Dr Wiliene, te left-wing 
oskaalir of Tvisilecd, sini a Oth sch: th eats tu ae Oe. 


- Grantley Adams, the federal prime minister, thus shaking the frail 
* federal structure. By the return of enough of the Chaguaramas area 


for city development everybody gains, and the American Navy is 
put only to some minor inconvenience over storage for ammuni- 
tion. The Federation is to get not only a site, but one with some 
services, such as drainage already available, plus a new college for 
its university ; Trinidad is to get American aid for its roads and 
railway and the harbour facilities of Port-of-Spain ; the smaller 
islands and Jamaica are getting gratis the base areas with improve- 
ments on which the American government spent millions of dollars ; 
the British government is a stage nearer to floating off the Federa- 
tion intact (and perhaps the immigration problem with it) ; finally 
the United States, 


engaged in a 

“decolonising 

operation,” has 

gained the West 

Indians’ promise to 

play their part in 

the defence of the 

western hemi- 

sphere (which will 

mean continuing 

facilities for track- 

ing missiles, etc.) 

and has created no 

precedent that 

would embarrass it in its evident determination to hold on to the 
Guantanamo base in Cuba. With honour satisfied all round, there 
should be little difficulty over ratification by all the governments. 


Black-balled in New York 


HEN the crucial state of New York gives a margin of 400,000 

votes to the victorious Democratic presidential candidate, 
its Democratic political bosses expect to be persona grata with the 
new Administration. For this reason the Democratic reformers 
who have been fighting the domination of the machine politicians 
feared that Mr Kennedy’s big victory in the state might set back 
their cause. Instead word has apparently gone out that Mr 
Kennedy feels that .the chairman of the Democratic state com- 
mittee, Mr Prendergast, and Mr De ‘Sapio, the head of Tammany’ 


| (the party organisation in Manhattan), are political liabilities. 


Voluntary workers did much of the registering of new voters, 
particularly Negroes and Puerto Ricans, who contributed so much 
to Mr Kennedy’s triumph ; the official organisation was much less 
keen about bringing in new ‘members who might threaten its 
control of the party. 

During the campaign hostilities were suspended between Tam- 
many and the reformers, but they were reopened as soon as the 
polis closed by Senator Lehman. He and other progressives feel 
that it is disastrous for the party in New York to be identified with 
“ bossism ” and with a political machine which cares little for 
democracy (with a small d) or for good government. The prospect 
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ALLE OR A EE A ELI SS 


Countless plastic products requiring 


brilliant colour or outstanding physical and electrical properties... 
* 


CA 
9 
are being manufactured rH at faster production rates and lower 


costs by 7 \ processors throughout the world... 


\ 
, 
+ 


because a local Allied Chemical representative N | i explained the advantages 
of Allied Chemical’s A-C®Polyethylene, Qs*3. =" Plaskon® alkyd and nylon 


moulding compounds and other special Allied Chemical products for the plastics industry... 


and offered Allied Chemical’s assistance 
. 4 
and solving processing problems. - 


oe 


7p, in improving products 


SOLE U.K. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKISTS 


KINGSLEY AND KEITH (CHEMICALS) LTD. 
REX HOUSE, 38 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 Tel: MINcing Lane 1101/6 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
Executive Office: 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
European Office: 19 AVENUE DES ARTS, BRUSSELS 4, BELGIUM 
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This is the machine THAT PUT __ | 


BURROUGHS 
~—SENSINATIC SALES 
-OVER THE 10,000 MARK 


No other descriptive accounting machine has ever been so ingeniously 


designed to meet the needs of your business. 


The famous Four Programme Panel of the Typing Sensimatic guides 
the machine automatically through any kind of accounting. Invoicing... 
Ledger Posting ... Payroll... to final accounts—just flick a knob to 


‘ switch from one job to another! 


Another big dividend you get from the Typing Sensimatic is its ad- 


vanced typing principle bringing you sharp, clear printing. So simple tao, 


is the Sensimatic’s operation that even inexperienced operators employed 
today, learn today. : 

‘See for yourself its confident, quick performance, its high degree of 
automation, its remarkable simplicity. Telephone your nearest Burroughs 
Branch today for a local demonstration, or write for the booklet ‘‘Burroughs 
Complete Plan for Management Accounting” to: 


Advertising Department, Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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THE 
GOVERNMENT 
GRADUATED 
PENSION 
SCHEME 


The Government Graduated 
Pension Scheme comes into effect 
shojtly. Your local Burroughs 
representative is well qualified 
tov advise you how best to 

handle the extra workiinvolved. 
Consult your local Burtoughs 
Branch today. 


3) SEE Burroughs FIRST 


356-366 Ozford Street, London, W.1 Telephone : HYDe Park 9861 - Factories at Strathleven and Cumberna ild, Scotland 
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of a continued split in the party in New York concerns the 
President-elect and his brother, who acted as his campaign manager, 
partly because New York City elects a Mayor next year, but even 
more because Mr Nelson Rockefeller has announced that he means 
to stand for re-election as Governor in 1962. This is Mr Rocke- 
fellér’s next move if he is to have a chance of winning the Republi- 
can presidential nomination in 1964—and the President-elect would 
like to nip this hope in the bud. 

Mr De Sapio might be deposed at next ¢ear’s municipal elec- 
tions, but the reformers have decided, perhaps unwisely, to try to 
oust him right away. Even if they make common cause with the 
Negro leaders in Harlem (whose chief interest is in securing support 
for another Negro to succeed the discredited Mr Hulan Jack as 
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Borough President of Manhattan) the reform group will probably 
need outside reinforcements—cither from the Mayor, Mr Wagner, 
or from Washington. Mr Kennedy’s preferences have force because 
he will have federal patronage to dispense in the state; and Mr 
Wagner himself is said to hope for a federal appointment next 
year. But the people Mr Kennedy has been consulting have been 
the powerful Democratic bosses from other parts of New York 
City, not Senator Lehman or any of the other progressives. If 
Mr Prendergast and Mr De Sapio are forced out their successors 
are likely to be men who can deliver the votes, not idealists. The 
significant thing is that even before Mr Kennedy is inaugurated he 
is already looking ahead to 1964—not only in the West, where he 
did badly, but in New York where he did so well. 


OME of the choicest spots on the shore- 
S lines of Southern California, Florida 
and other places in the sun in the United 
States are occupied these days not by 
mansions built by multi-millionaires but 
by trailers belonging to people whose in- 
comes may well be considerably under 
$10,000 a year. These mobile home 
residents, as they like to call themselves, 
are firmly entrenched in spite of being un- 

‘ welcome in some areas because of the 
property taxes they escape compared with 
the houseowner in the same community, 
and their exclusive occupancy of the 
beaches is questioned in others by resi- 
dents blocked from access to the sea. 
Though the trailers are comparatively 
small and inexpensive, the owners of them 
are not necessarily poor ; their choice of 
this way of life has been deliberate. 

A house trailer is easy to take care of, 
even one of the 50 to 60-foot giants, with 
as many as three bedrooms and two baths, 
all modern conveniences, including an 
automatic dishwasher and an air condi- 
tioner, furnished throughout in Italian 
Provincial or Danish Modern style, with 
a porch and a garage on the side to pro- 
vide extra space. A trailer is also inexpen- 
sive to maintain and repair. 

Many realists among professional people 
and those who have retired, confronted 
with the expense, trouble and responsi- 
bility of so-called gracious living, are 
turning to this not ungracious alterna- 
tive, although so far they are a minority 
among mobile home dwellers. A recent 
survey showed that 37 per cent of all 


FROM A 
CORRESPONDENT 
IN 

CALIFORNIA 


owners of trailers are skilled workers and 
20 per cent are in the armed forces, while 
only 18 per cent are in one of the profes- 
sions and 10 per cent are retired ; the 
rest, from other walks of life, include a 
number of college students. 


The two leading categories are , easily 
explained. Construction men, oil drillers, 
civil engineers, and other such workers 
find the trailer valuable in jobs which 
keep them constantly on the move. 
Servicemen liable to transfer from base to 
base at frequent intervals and short 
notice also find the mobile home con- 
venient. For professional and retired 
people the attraction is that they avoid 
the costly upkeep of a conventional house, 
overcome the problem of hiring help for 
house cr garden at reasonable rates—if it 
can be found at all—and increase their 
leisure time. On top of these obvious 
advantages comes the recent improvement 
in the standard both of the trailers and 
the trailer parks. 


HE modern mobile home in the United 
States evolved from a small, single- 


_foom unit pulled behind the family car, 


and used mostly for weekend camping 
and: holidays. As a result partly of the 
growing demand for more space, and 
partly of the enterprise of, the trailer 
manufacturers, these caravans have 
evolved into complete, self-contained 
dwelling places. The typical mobile home 
unit among the 114,000 which were 
bought in the United States last year, at 


an aggregate retail cost of nearly $630 
million, has between 400 and 600 square 
feet of space. Such trailers cannot by 
law be pulled behind cars but have to be 
moved by special lorries. 

As for trailer parks, any vacant plot of 
land by the roadside, where trailers could 
be packed in close together, gypsy-like, 
used to do and this is the image a trailer 
park still evokes for many Americans. But 
modern parks have electricity, gas, water 
and telephone facilities to which new- 
comers can “plug in” as soon as they 
station their trailer on its allotted con- 
crete slab, spaced generously apart from 
its neighbours, and surrounded by grass 
and shrubs. In the typical park there will 
also be an automatic laundry, a post- 
office, shops and.a community recreation 
building. Many parks have swimming 
pools, tennis and shuffleboard courts and 
children’s playgrounds. All this with, as 
a bonus, sand and sea only a matter of 
yards from the front door is a combina- 
tion which more and more Americans find 
irresistible. Nearly 3.5 million of them 


now live in mobile homes more or less |: 


permanently. 

Today a conventional house is con- 
sidered low-priced in the United States 
at $15,000; to get a home on the water 
involves an outlay of $75,000 to $100,000 
or more in the most prized localities of 
Florida or California. By contrast, a com- 
fortable mobile home can be bought for 
$5,000, and a really luxurious one for 
$10,000 to $12,000, and the purchase can 
be made with a 25 per cent down payment 
and 6 to 7 years to pay off the balance. 
Moreover, this covers all the furnishings 
and appliances which have to be paid for 
separately by the buyer of a conventional 
house. It does not, of course, provide a 
waterfront site ; the typical trailer park 
is just off the through road or behind 
the supermarket, and space there can be 
rented for $30 to $50 a month. Down 
at the beach it costs a lot more, 
hundreds of dollars a month at the top, 
with the price rising the nearer the site 
in a park is to the water. Some Southern 
Californian parks are so exclusive that 
they charge admission fees and annual 
dues for their country-club-like facilities. 
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What To Do About Taxes ? 


NEW YORK 
He tax reformers have been hard at work 
for over a decade, drawing a good 
deal of support both from within Congress 
and from outside, but as yet they made 
little impact on the Internal Revenue Code. 
Tax rates remain.at or near their war-time 
peak and the number of so-called loopholes 
continues to grow as a tacit ditnission that 
nominal rates are too high to be tolerable. 
The lowest tax rates of 20 per cent are con- 
sidered excessive for small incomes and the 
nominal rates on large incomes prohibitive. 


. The average taxpayer in any income group 


pays an actual rate that is far below the 
nominal rate, but some taxpayers are less for- 
tunate or less successful than others in 


exploiting the opportunities for avoiding\ 
\axes which ‘the law provides. The combina- 


ti¢n of high rates and numerous special 
concessions has taken the federal tax 
system further from the principle that people 
with equal incomes should pay equal taxes 
than is generally regarded as equitable. 
Apart from discriminating unfairly between 
taxpayers, the present structure has\acquired 


a rigidity that could cause trouble. With 


nominal rates already so high, it would be 
difficult to step up federal revenues in an 
emergency without first going through the 
politically hazardous business of closing 
loopholes. It would even be difficult to lower 


rates at a moment's notice in a way that 


would spread the benefits evenly. 

“The various concessions and deductions 
allowed by the Internal Revenue Service 
lower the tax base by about a third. The 
C sions that attract the most attention are 
those that enable the wealthy taxpayer to live 
fairly comfortably in spite of his very high 
tax liability. He can, for instance, invest his 
capital in state and municipal bonds, interest 
on which is exempt from taxation under the 
constitutional doctrine that the federal 
government may not tax the state govern- 
ments or their activities. More important, 
he can contrive to live as far as possible off 
capital gains (on which the maximum tax 
rate is 25 per cent) instead of off income. The 
rules as to what can be called a capital gain 
for tax purposes have been made increasingly 
more liberal; more and. more high-ranking 
businessmen, for instance, take options on 
shares or lump-sum payments on retirement 


. in place of increases in salary. Again, the 


wealthy investor can turn to oil and mineral 
properties where very generous depletion 
allowances provide opportunities for a 
measure of tax-free income. To the man-in- 
the-street, however, the most iniquitous 
device for sustaining the rich is the business 
expense account. 

For the Treasury, the most costly conces- 
sions are those ‘that apply, not to the rich 
alone, but to broad groups of taxpayers. 
Several billion dollars are lost to federal 
revenues each year by the provision which 
allows married couples to split their incomes 


s 
‘ 


for tax-purposes—a provision introduced in 


11948 for no better reason than that eight of 


the states already treated the income of a hus- 
band or wife as belonging one half to each. 
The large sums received annually from social 
security benefits, life insurance annuities and 
pension schemes are all totally exempt from 
taxation. And each year the ranks of educa- 
tional, charitable and other tax-exempt in- 
stitutions grow in number. In addition to 
these legal loopholes, certain types of income 
are particularly prone to tax evasion. With no 
provision for deducting taxes at source, about 
a fifth of all dividend income is believed to 
go unreported and as much as a half of 
income from interest. And investigation 
suggests that many farmers, doctors, dentists, 
taxi-drivers and others who receive most of 


| their income in ‘cash grossly misrepresent 


their earnings in their tax returns. 


7 all these escape hatches were closed, 
income tax rates could probably be cut by 
at least a third at all levels. But there are 
enormous political pressures against any 
really drastic action. In the first place, the 
longer the various concessions remain in 
force the more jealously they are guarded by 
beneficiaries—and critics of the present 
system are naturally inclined to regard as 
irrational only those loopholes that apply to 
others. Many wealthy taxpayers would not 
willingly exchange their present concessions 
for lower nominal rates and\many profes- 
sional couples would put a very high price on 
the income-splitting device. Secondly, many 
of these concessions have objectives which 
are widely supported. It is considered right 
and proper, for instance, that the taxing 


authorities should be lenient ‘towards the 


elderly and the infirm; that they should 
deliberately encourage the public to support 
voluntarily its hospitals, churches and 
colleges ; and /that prudence, in. the shape of 
pension and life insurance schemes, should 
go untaxed. 

Nevertheless, there seemed every indica- 
tion at the beginning of this year that, 


| irrespective of which party was successful in 


the November election, the federal tax 
system would receive a fairly thorough over- 
haul in 1961. The technical groundwork 
was laid by a series of congressiorig! hearings 
last, year which received testi y from 
a list of economists so long as virtually to 
exhaust the competent authorities on the 
subject and by a massive amount of spade 
work at the Treasury itself. While both 
political parties were pretty well committed 
to a combination package that would lower 
rates of taxation on incomes and reduce the 
pressure and opportunity for tax avoidance 
their emphasis was somewhat different. To 
northern Democrats the main objective was 
to close loopholes in order to broaden the 


tax base, with cuts in the income tax rates _ 
used as a bribe. To the Republicans, as well 


as to the conservative Democrats from the 
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South, the over-riding aim was a substantial 
cut in income tax ‘rates, particularly at the 
higher levels. 

What made tax reform look politically 
possible (particularly to the Republicans) 
was the general belief that in the next few 
years the revenues of the federal government 
would grow more rapidly than its expendi- 
tures. But today, after an election in which 
both presidential candidates competed in 
their, promises to keep up with the 
Russians, the prospect of budget surpluses 
is rapidly diminishing. Hence, both 
political parties are looking at tax reform 
more as a means of stimulating economic 
growth than as an end in itself and 
the emphasis, has shifted from relieving 
the individual taxpayer to encouraging 
business. The Treasury is already preparing 
the ground in this direction. It has sent out 
questionnaires to thousands of firms asking 
their opinions of the deductions at present 
allowed for depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment. Businessmen have long complained 
that the Internal Revenue Service is exces- 
sively stingy—that it should take into account 
the actual costs of replacing modern 
machinery as well as the swift and increasing 
pace of obsolescence. During his campaign 
Mr Kennedy advocated more liberal! allow- 
ances for depreciation. 

In the new mood the attitude towards the 
individual taxpayer seems to be hardening. | 
Although it was an election year, the Senate 
voted unanimously this summer to renew for 
another year the excise taxes introduced as 
am emergency measure in the Korean war ; 
it favoured a repeal of the 4 per cent deduc- 
tion for unearned income, though it failed 
to persuade the House of Representatives 
that this was a good idea ; and a proposal to 
tax dividends and interest at source was 
defeated narrowly. Now, with the recession 
cutting into corporate profits and thus 
making a deficit probable even without the 
new. spending programmes which Mr 
Kennedy proposes, reductions in rates of 
personal income tax are obviously far from 
his mind. He is. believed, in fact, to favour 
tougher enforcement of the tax regulations 
and less liberal. concessions. But to push 
thtough a programme that takes more from 
the taxpayer than it gives to him will require 
strong leadership from the Administration. \ 
Congress is too subject to sectional pressures 
and too inclined to get bogged down in tech- 
nical details to initiate a major programme 
of tax reform. 


per cent of net taxable income in range shown 
in Column |. ¢ As per cent ee gross income 
in range shown in Column ! 


An earlier article, How High arte Taxes?, 
appeared on page 1034 of The Economist of 


_ December 3rd. 
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Geneva 6.00 p.m. Christihas Eve. 


THIS VERY MINUTE ~ 


HE'S HELPING SANTA CLAUS IN SYDNEY 


A Swiss watch company executive and his family follow the custom and 
put the final touches on the Christmas tree. Far across the Indian Ocean. 
in Sydney, Australia, his watch sales are up because he has been talking to 
customers through his international advertising in TIME. 

It’s 3.00 a.m. Christmas Day, in Sydney. Many people there will soon 
be waking to new Swiss watches, bought for them as gifts by relatives and 
friends who have been influenced by Swiss watch advertising in Time. 

In the New Year, Australian and New Zealand readers of Time 
will be buying their own South Pacific Edition, printed in 
Melbourne. So Time becomes, increasingly, the world’s most 
efficient media investment with six separate editions covering 
different international markets: South Pacific; Atlantic; Asia; 

Latin America; Canada; U.S. For more facts, ask:— 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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The ant finds kingdom in a 
foot of ground. 
John Brown's Body, Book 4. 


Admirable ant. Not everyone’s idea of a lovable pet, of course. 
Nevertheless, that ““X"” Certificate exterior belies many sterling 
qualities dear to the hearts of industrialists. The ant has guts; the ant 
has a justifiably majestic confidence in his own toughness. Above 
all, the ant has a keen sense of order, economy and industry. He 
works like mad as though he loves it - and uses space as if space did 
not exist. These are the qualities of “Mechanised Muscle” — the ants 
of modern industry - which save millions of pounds annually in 
space, time and effort. Is your company utilising existing storage 


space to fullest advantage? Let us check for you, free of charge or 
commitment. 


Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMAKRERS (TO WORLD FndDUSTRY 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 
REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STiLLateE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS: 
BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND. 
Telephone: Basingstoke 1010. *Grams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. 


Also at Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Warrington, London, Paris, Toronto, MECHANISED 
Sydney & Zurich, and represented throughont the world. MUSCLE 
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Golden Life-belt for Ships? 


LTHOUGH the high tide of American exports this year must have 
floated some profits to American ship-owners, they have 
seized eagerly upon the deficit in the balance of international pay- 
ments to justify further aid for the merchant marine. The industry 
has been taking full page advertisements in the newspapers to 
urge American exporters to patronise their country’s own ships. 
But maritime interests—the trade unions as well as the employers— 
recognise that patriotism is not likely to be enough to change 
present habits of doing business. Last year less than 10 per cent of 
America’s foreign trade was carried in American ships, the lowest 
proportion since 1921. The industry's real hope is that a higher 
share of government and government-financed cargocs—military, 
agricultural and charitable—will be directed its way. 

At present not less than 50 per cent of such cargoes must be 
“shipped American”; at least one Congressman friendly to the 
industry is talking of raising this to 80 or 90 per cent. The 
President apparently has power to alter the ratio at his own discre- 
tion. The argument for his doing so is that the 50-50 rule (which 
allows foreign vessels to carry up to half of all American govern- 


Output from a New Angle 


— value of the gross national product has grown from $226 

billion in the first quarter of 1947, at annual rates, to $505 
billion in the second quarter of 1960—it fell to $503.5 billion in 
the third quarter; in constant 1954 dollars, that is, in real terms, 
it rose from $278.4 billion to $442.2 billion over the same period. 
The normal breakdown of this total is into outlays on goods and 
services for personal consumption, private investment in buildings, 
equipment and stocks, net exports and government purchases. 
But in the November issue of its Survey of Current Business the 
Department of Commerce has published a new quarterly grouping 
into actual products, shown in the chart below. From this it is 
clear that fluctuations in the total national product have been due 
mainly to much sharper changes in the output of durable goods 
and that the almost uninterrupted growth in production of non- 
durable goods and of services explains the relative mildness of 
the postwar recessions in 1949, 1954 and 1958. The new break- 
down also reveals an ominous lack of expansive tendencies in 
recent years in either output of durable goods or construction, the 
two sectors which must develop if the country’s economic growth 
is to be sustained. ; 


DURABLES 
Ome 


"ame etiias ) 
Comm meen" ——s CONSTRUCTION 


~ 
Quarterly figures, seasonally adjusted annual rates 
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iment shipments) was justified after the war when dollars were 


scarce, but that this situation is now reversed completely. Ship- 
owners also point out that foreign businessmen patronise their own 
shipping lines to a much higher extent than do Americans and they 
complain that the 50 per cent share reserved to them has tended to 
become a ceiling rather than a floor—without admitting that this 
is because it often costs more to use American ships. 

The Committee for American, Steamship Lines, which is pressing 
the government to alter its policies, estimates that the deficit in 
the balance of payments of $4 billion or so could be cut by $1.5 
billion a year if half of all American exports were to be carried 
by American ships. But there is a dash of cold water for this 
optimism—as well as a pinch of salt—in a special report just issued 
by the Federal Maritime Board. This finds that there is little 
hope of increasing the use of American tankers and tramps— 
except for government cargoes—because their charges are too high. 
American liners, whose charges are more competitive, have the 
capacity to carry nearly 5 million more tons of cargo a year. But 
at most this would mean an annual saving of only about $121 
million a year. And it is doubtful whether businessmen will co- 
operate voluntarily in any ship-American drive, partly because there 
are so few American sailings compared with foreign ones (the pro- 
portion was one to three in 1959) and partly because it is the 
custom to sell goods f.0.b. and to buy them c.i.f. ; this leaves the 
choice of transport to foreigners in both cases. 


Helium Preserved 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


NE of the last acts of the Eighty-sixth Congress, which attracted 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Algerian F lood 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ALGIERS 


rom the events of the past week 
in Algeria: ee er be the same again. When the 
“great patient mass” of Algerian Moslems suddenly 
appeared on the strects of Algiers waving the green and white flags 
of the independence movement, shouting “Ferhat Abbas au 
pouvoir” and “ Algérie musulmane” in the very teeth of the forces 
of law and order, the Algerian problem entered a new phase, by- 
passing General de Gaulle’s Algérie algérienne, the third force 
which was to stand between the Algérie francaise of the French 
ultras and the independent Algeria of the FLN. 

What is curious is that this phenomenon has appeared to sur- 
prise many people, even some with a long and intimate connection 
with Algeria. Yet it was, sooner or later, to be expected, and the 
Debré government and General de Gaulle himself had. been warned 


that it would happen. Weeks ago, in Paris, your correspondent. 


was reliably told that a report had been placed before the cabinet 
summing up the Algerian situation in just two points. The first 
was that as soon as France, that is to say General de Gaulle, opened 
full negotiations with the so-called provisional government of the 
Algerian republic, there would be a general rising of the French 
settlers backed by the army. The second point was that the vast 
majority of Algerians were behind the FLN, body and soul. This 
second point could have surprised no one with any knowledge or 
experience of the independence movements which have| arisen and 
eventually triumphed in so many countries of the Middle East, 
Africa and elsewhere since the war. 

In Algiers, even now, officials, and in particular the army 
chiefs, still dismiss the latest Moslem rising—for it was indeed 
that—as the work of “a small minority of fanatical elements.” 
That was the summing up in a communiqué issued by General 
Crépin, the army commander, after the riots. In a way it was 
correct. In.independence movements it is always the tail that wags 
the ; but they do both form part of the same animal. There 
would have been no president of the French republic offering 
Algeria self-determination had not the FLN carried out its long 
and bloody fight against the full might of France, and, consciously 
or unconsciously, these “ great patient masses ” are aware of that. 
Ferhat Abbas, Ben Bella and others who have devoted themselves to 
Algerian independence are consequently their — leaders, and it 
is behind them that they will rally. 

That the allegiance of the city Moslems, at any rate, to the 
FLN should have come to light so soon was entirely the fault of 
the now banned Front for French Algeria, and it was very interest- 
ing to watch it happening. The FAF leaders—and with many of 
them expelled from Algeria, others sulking in Spain, and yet others 
gone wisely underground, it is not easy to know who they are— 
had decided that, come what may, they must prevent the holding 
of the um which, by setting the seal of public approval 

‘on General de Gaulle’s policy, would make oppositida more diffi- 
cult and might well influence the army. President de Gaulle’s visit 
to Algeria was their opportunity, perhaps their last. 

So, while the general, carefully avoiding Algiers and Oran, was 
plodding y through the Oranais in extraordinary conditions 
of rain, hail wind, breaking down Moslem hesitations by his 
greatcourage and simplicity, and, even more important, deeply 


impressirig the atmy with the sincerity and logic of his views, 
trouble was being methodically prepared elsewhere. The FAF 
tactics were simpl¢. They had called a general strike to coincide 
with General de Gaulle’s arrival in Algeria, and this was almost 
totally observed in the two main cities despite the unusually 
vigorous reaction of the civil and military authorities. They had 
also called upon their adherents to “come out into the street” 
with calmness and dignity—two qualities singularly lacking amongst 
the European population. 

Knowing well what a “calm” demonstration of several 
thousands would mean in the streets of Algiers, the government 
had taken massive but wise measures to maintain peace and order. 
The army had been withdrawn into the background, where. there 
were very strong and variously equipped forces, which, however, 
in the opening stage, did not include the detested and undisciplined 
paratroops. Security was in the hands of a very large force of 
compagnies républicaines de sécurité, brought in from all over’ 
France and Algeria, the para-military gardes mobiles and the 
ordinary police and gendarmerie. 

The rioting opened in Algiers on Degember gth. It followed the 
now classic pattern. Large groups of youthful whites from the 
Pied Noir suburbs assembled in and around the Rue Michelet, 
directed from behind by elder men, and attempted to form a mass 
Procession to march on the government building and other habitual 
targets. There were violent collisions with the security forces, 
both sides using tear gas grenades and a new weapon, percussion 
grenades, which while not inflicting dangerous injuries, except in 
the case of a direct hit, stun within a radius of a few yards. The 
interesting point here is that thé. demonstrators were as liberally 
supplied with these weapons as were the security forces. Where 
did they get them ? The fighting went on all day, swaying back- 
wards and forwards, with more violencé than usual, and far more 
material damage. But the CRS, although hard-pressed and suffer- 
ing many injuries, stood firm. 

The battle was resumed the next day, and similar fights were 
going on in Oran, to the accompaniment of the usual slogans— 
“ Algérie francaise—de Gaulle au poteau—Lagaillarde au 
pouvoir.” It might have ended in a stalemate. But the FAF went 
a step further and one which may in the long run prove the end 
of the Algérie frangaise movement: they tried to bring out the 
Moslems whose quiescence in the past had given the French ultras 
the impression that they were under their domination. Their 
efforts to bring them on the streets met with stubborn resistance 
and led to insults and then blows. Infuriated—or perhaps cold and 
collected—Europeans began to shoot atgthem. There is already 
evidence that, in the bloody battle in which (though the official 
figures are somewhat less) at least 150 people died and several 
hundreds were seriously wounded, the first victims were Moslems 
shot dead in the Belcourt area, most of them by Europeans shooting 
from balconies and windows. And before the Europeans quite 
knew what had happened, the flood broke. The Moslems “ came 
out into the streets”; but to shout for Algérie algérienne, at first, 
and for de Gaulle, and then slowly for Algérie musulmane and for 
their own leaders. 


The danger was evident and acute. To some French officials 


| 
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and residents in Algiers last Sunday the end seemed in. sight. 
FLN flags were appearing all over the city, limited only, it is said, 
by an actual shortage of flags and green and white material. FLN 
slogans were scrawled and painted on walls, even around the 
university, the government buildings and the summer palace. More 
frightening still, the Casbah was beginning to “ budge.” Troops 
were brought in, including large detachments of paratroops which 
made the situation worse, for the paratroops, hated and feared by 
the Moslems, began openly to side with the Algérie francaise 
movement. 

Then, somehow and as suddenly as it had begun, the serious 
rioting died down. The reason, it seems to your correspondent, 
was the restraint of the authorities, civil, but particularly military, 
the exemplary behaviour of the CRS, who were magnificent, and 
of most of the army, and the quick decision, in response to appeals 
by responsible Moslem leaders, backed by the CRS commanders, 
to withdraw the paratroops. This restraint, the fact that Europeans 
too were shot—although proportionately in strikingly smal] numbers 
—and the fact that the Moslem rising was spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated and therefore unprepared to go to extreme lengths, were 
the reasons why the riots did not turn into a civil war. But the cards 
are now on the table. The artificial fraternisation betieen 
Europeans determined to dominate and keep their grip on the 
country and Moslems *yho know their day is coming, is ended. 
The gulf between the two communities is so wide it is unlikely to 
be bridged. But all now depends upon what decisions the general 
will make in Paris. The crisis has died down, but beneath the 
surface the situation is very, very critical. 


Aftermath of a Weekend 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE suddenly raised voice of the customarily silent Moslem 

population last weekend shook French policy in Algeria to 
its foundations. The illusions of the government and the legends 
cherished by the settler opposition were alike shattered. General 
de Gaulle’s visit to Algeria changed its meaning as the tragic events 
unfolded. For once he could not command the limelight, and the 
speeches he made here and there sounded irrelevant. He had gone 
to Algeria fully aware of the hostility of French settlers, and with 
a purpose: to check upon the discipline of the army and to enlist 
its help for getting the moderate Moslems to the polls in the 
January referendum. 

But the response of the Algerian Moslems, with its bloody sequel 
in Oran and Algiers, was not the response the general had expected. 
It is true that his critics will no longer be able to argue seriously 
that the Moslems wish to be an integral part of an Algérie 


Nothing hes worked sccordidg to plan. The trial of strength 
was to take place between General de Gaulle and the settlers, with 
the army waiting in the wings. The aim of the young Europeans 
struggling with the gendarmes in the streets of Algiers on Decem- 
ber gth and roth was, obviously, to overwhelm the reinforced 
police forces so as to compel the army to intervene. Army officers 
would have thus been able once again to emerge as the masters 
theyedlngres ie Tapelicn, Lig pri Soe thar aentload ogg 
For two days the outcome of the skirmishes was uncertain. On 
the third day, December 11th, it ceased to be relevant as, first in 
Oran then in Algiers, Moslems came out into the streets carrying 
the flags of the insurrection. 

On the face off it, the Moslem rioting is a terrible blow to the 
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prestige of the French army, whose Algerian claims and myths 
have, overnight, been destroyed. The “ spontancous” fraternisa- 
tion of May, 1958, the allegedly free conversion of the Arab and 
Berber population to the idea of French Algeria, look in retrospect 
a tragic farce. It has been made plain for all to see how superficial 
the “ pacification” of Algeria has really been. The first flags of 
the Arab insurrection to be seen in an Algerian town for many a 
day were unfurled on Saturday in quiet Oran, where the rebels 
were supposed to have no following at all. Even the Casbah of 
Algiers, where the troops of General Massu had broken all resist- 
ance in 19§7 and the police were supposed to have complete contro! 
of the situation, showed within hours—by demonstrations, flags, 
portraits and inscriptions—that its sympathies were for the 
rebellion. As if to complete this clearance sale of the shop-soiled 
slogans of psychological warfare, several incidents suggested that 
Moslem troops in the French army could hardly be relied upon 
when it came to the real test. 

And yet the army may try to turn this defeat into a victory, at 
least a temporary one, against the government's official policy. 
The more intelligent, or the more frank, among the officers never 
took the army slogans at their face value. They would admit in 
private that in this “ subversive” war victory would take decades, 
the time needed to bring up an entire new Moslem generation. It 
is easy to point out now that in Oran and Algiers Moslem children 
were among the first to wave the flags of Algerian nationalism. 
Many officers, however, have drawn a different lesson from the 
events. They are now more convinced than ever that the only 
choice in Algeria is between French army rule and a rebel victory ; 
the government’s intermediate plans are, for them, either trimmings 
for foreign consumption or fiction unsuited to Algerian facts. 


a of official policy find it more difficult to refute this 


argument now than at the beginning of General de Gaulle’s 
Algerian journey. Then, when the hostile cries of European settlers 
were countered by Moslems shouting Algérie Algérienne, it could 
be argued that here were the makings of a gaullist third force. It 
soon became obvious that, while the words were the same, the 
meaning was different. For General de Gaulle, the slogan stood 
for Algerian home rule in close association with France—a set-up 
in which the rebels could find room if they accepted his terms, but 
not otherwise. For the Moslem masses, it meant power for M. 
Ferhat Abbas and his colleagues ; it meant negotiation and inde- 
pendence. Arabs in the two main cities of Algeria have now spelled 
this out with passion and violence. It is not enough to reply that 
the thousands who flocked out into the streets are a minority, that 
they were young and were townsmen. Only a minority comes out 
into the streets, particularly when death may be the price of bold- 

The young are, naturally, less concerned with risks; the 
town-dwellers are more articulate than people in country areas. 
The young people demonstrating in the Arab quarters of Algiers 
on Sunday and the young Europeans giving a similar performance 
om Geeta mane 08 Sp Pee ee en ee ae 
in a violent form, the mood prevailing in their respective com- 


anything but actors, as if the drama did not concern them. 
Naturally, in a city like Paris there is no lack of brilliant analysts. 
Continued on page 1242 
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—the time when the Marsdens 


‘do-it -themselves’ 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when the Marsdens make their plans and sce 
their plans come true: The new contemporary cabinet—that’s Mr. 
Marsden’s job; the latest design in curtains—specially chosen by 
Mrs. Marsden to suit the new colour scheme she and Carol had been 
planning together for several weekends past. Soon the living room will 
have a new standard of comfort—a standard that owes much to their 
television viewing. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when the Marsdens do most of their television 
viewing—because they have so much more Icisure. They’re relaxed, 
receptive, in the right frame of mind to take in and appreciate what they 
see on television. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when the Marsdens do most of their planning 
and make most of their buying decisions—because they’re all there to 
talk things over. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME to reach the Marsdens of Bolton—and four mil- 
lion homes like theirs in the ABC Network. If the Marsdens fancy some- 
thing, they get it—even if they do have to save for a bit. So if you sell 
what they want, tell them about it through ABC Television! 


Half the ITV homes in England and Wales with more than half the 
buying power, are open to you through ABC Weekend Television. 


ABC WEEKEND TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS NETWORK 


ABC TELEVISION LIMITED, ONE HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
‘ - 


4 Member of the Associated Britich Picture Corporation 
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"Algérie frangaise is dead, they point out, at least with its former 
frills of freedom and fraternity ; itjcan only be resurrected in a 
form, as a naked | \ 


But the Algérie 

7 i version, also looks stillborn. General 

Gaulle can cither negotiate with the i to bring the war 

an end (and their terms will now be stiffer as the latest tragic 

international position) or he must entrust 

to the army and whatever Mosicm puppets 

1 . A pebmges soa in present circumstances 

: moze significance than previous polls. 

idea of asking the French electorate for its approval of institu- 

tions for Algeria which can hardly, in fact, be set up there, is also 
criticised as an irrelevant gesture. 

But these criticisms are intellectual exercises, the daily fare of an 
educated French public, not to be followed by any political action. 
Paris, the capital of a nation of onlookers, wil wait for General 
de Gaulle to make up his mind. 

General de Gaulle will not speak before next week. But he has 
already let it be known that his policy is unchanged. The referen- 
dum will take place on January 8th, not only in France but in 
Algeria as well, The questions asked, however, have no longer 
much bearing on the situation. The middle road has been blocked 
by Moslem corpses and tue choice now lies between negotiated 
peace and continued army rule. Troops “ pacifying ” once more 
the Casbah of Algiers, now out of bounds for journalists, are a 
reminder that the events of the last few days were not hallucina- 
tions: Algeria’s naked truth cannot be dressed with phraseology, 
nor can it now be hidden from the outside world. 


German Trade and Politics 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ERLIN Continues to bedevil the west German government's con- 

cufrent attempts to regulate its trade with the Soviet Union 
and with east Germany. All was set in the Bonn foreign Office on 
Monday evening for the ceremony of signing a new trade agreement 
with the Russians. The reporters were there, the negotiators had 
assembled on the stage, and champagne (or was it Seki?) stood 
cooling in the wings. But there was a last-minute hitch. On the 
advice of the Soviet ambassador, who an hour earlier had received 
a letter from the Bonn government, the Russian negotiators de- 
clined to sign and, after two hours of embarrassing uncertainty 


departed. They have since left Bonn, and no arrangements have 


been made to resume the talks. 

The disturbing communication, signed by the state secretary, 
Herr van Scherpenberg, had made it clear that, although Berlin 
was not specifically mentioned in the agreethent—the Russians 
had refused all along to make any such commitment—the Federal 
government would continue to act on the assumption that the agree- 
ment was valid for the whole of the D-mark currency area~—in other 
words, that west Berlin would be considered as being part of the 
Federal Republic. The device had worked three years ago, when 
. the agreement that is now expiring was signed. In much the same 
circumstances the Germans then made a roughly similar separate 
statement. The Russians let the matter pass without comment, 
and for practical trading purposes they have hitherto accepted west 
Berlin as part of federal Germany. But, as they again’ made clear 
.in their- Moscow manifesto, the Communists are now in -a less 
accommodating frame of mind: their avowed sim is to detach Berlin 
from the West and to do everything possible to widen recognition 
of the (east) German Democratic Republic—“ the socialist outpost 
in western Europe.” The negotiations for the two trade agreeients 
have presented them with a useful weapon for further harassment. 
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In the curious, even furtiv tions that are now on 
with the object of renewing ie nares interzonal trade ue ae 
east Germans are being ‘as difficult about west Berlin as the Russians 
have been. Although the trade itself is at present of no very great 
importance to west Germany—some nine per cent of federal ex- 
ports go to cast Germany and only one per cent to the Soviet 
Union—the Bonn government is in an uncomfortable dilemma, 
none the pleasanter for being largely of its own making. Had it not 
impetuously given notice in September of the termination of the 
interzonal trade agreement, it would not now be having to negotiate. 
Yet ‘the Social Democrats backed the September move, and they 
are now backing the government’s refusal to sign agreements that 
would further undermine the status of west Berlin. Although it 
looks now that new agreements will not be ready by January rst, 
desultory trade of some sort will almost certainly continue. 


Syrian Possibilities 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ALEPPO 


© drive up Syria’s coastline and explore its northern cities 
ba to see spelled out in dams, industrial plants and port works 
the scope of eastern European economic penetration of the United 
Arab Republic. The Jugoslavs have built a fine port at Latakia 
and are at work on another further south at Tartous. The Bul- 
garians are completing a dam’ at Rastan. Soviet experts are 
planning to turn the little town of Homs, where the Czecho- 
slovak-built refinery now sits astride the IPC pipelines, into an 
important industrial centre. 

The Suez crisis threw open the door for this ttade drive which 
easy Credits and innumerable expert survey teams have since 
consolidated, The view of many leading Syrian bankers, traders 
and officials is that western firms no longer seem able to compete: 
in project after project they are underbid by 30 per cent and 
more. No face-saving explanation can be found by dismissing the 
eastern tenders as cut-price, politically-inspired gestures. More 
to the point, perhaps, is that Syrians working with eastern enter- 
prises report the fience attention they devote to deflating over- 
heads and general costs. Their engineers live in huts, their 
visiting experts in second-class hotels, while the profit margins 
of local sub-contractors are ruthlessly squeezed. The eastern 
European technicians and traders are, in general, closer in methods 
and mentality to the local population; and they all make great 
efforts to ‘learn Arabic, if only to save the expense of inter- 
preters. 

Plans for Syria’s most promising project—the proposed 
Euphrates dam, a future rival to the Aswan project—are still not 
off the drawing-board. But the delays are not due to any lack 
of Soviet offers. In round figures, the dam is estimated to cost 
1,000 million Syrian pounds, of which the Russians have offered 
to supply £S100 million in plant and equipment (10 {S = {1 
sterling). The Syrian problem is to find the balance of {S900 
million to pay for labour and loca] materials. 

Before the union with Egypt the Syrian planners intended to 
raise the money by selling to individuals land which would be 
irrigated by the dam. Bur the land reform has put an end to 
hopes of revenue from this source and the project is held up; 
thus the disadvantages are illustrated of an economy that has 
moved away from full capitalism without arriving at full state 
control. Sited some 250 kilometres south of the Turkish border, 
the dam could generate 600,000 kilowatts of electric power and 
irrigate 700,000 hectares. On a postulated production basis of one 
ton of cotton per hectare, one arrives at the heady figure of twice 
the Egyptian cotton crop. 
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Beneath the soil of Colombia a “‘Fifth Column” is at work. There, 
coffee root mealy bugs, unable to move freely through the soil 
themselves, rely on ants for their transportation among the roots of 
the coffee plants on which they feed. In turn the ants feed on a 
sugary substance exuded by the bugs. 

Coffee is wealth to Colombia, the provider of more than four-fifths 
of the country’s foreign income. From the ports of Buenaventura 
and Cartagena, coffee laden ships carry Colombia's harvest to the 
tables of the world . . . a supply line that can only be kept open by 
attack on the other, more subtle, means of transportation. 

For though it is the mealy bugs that actually attack the coffee roots, 
action is taken against the ants that carry them. The carrier ants are 
controlled by aldrin and then the mealy bugs, unable to move about 


“yy 


on their own, soon die . . . and the coffee trees thrive. This 
effective Shell pesticide stays active in the soil and continues to 
control the ants long after the original treatment. Thus aldrin has 
made a substantial contribution to maintaining a stable economy 
in Colombia. Between them, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, Phosdrin, 
D-D and Nemagon can control 


virtually every major world pest, 
aldrin 
“ ‘J 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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A Fitting Compliment ! 


THIS SELF-CONTAINED FLOATING 
| PLANT FOR WATER PURIFICATION 


is Operating with two Mono fo deren seesiengen a alata 
Pumps for delivering river | 
water for treatment... The 
pumps were chosen the 
manufacturer ‘of the nt, 
Marston Excelsior Ltd., for 
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powerful suction. 






More and more Mono 
Pumps are being used 
to cope with the rigid 
requirements of 
modern scientific 
and industrial develop- 
ment. 





MONO PUMPS LIMITED, MONO MONO HOUSE, SEKFORDE ST. CLERKENWELL 
GREEN, LONDON, E.C.!. Tel: CLErkenwell 891!. Telegrams Monopumps Phone 


K Branches: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Glesgow, Mancheste- 
Newcastle and Wokefield and overseas; Dubiin, Durben,, Johannesburg. Melbourne ond 
Sydney. 
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The Soviet-Syrian agreement of August, 1957, provided for 
seven-year credits of {S700 million, to be matched by a Syrian 
contribution towards development projects of £S1,.400 million, 
to be advanced in annual instalments of £S200 million. The 
weakness of this arrangement was that it over-cxtended Syrian 
budgetary resources. In general, the Syrians’ difficulties in find- 
ing their share of the money seem to have been an often neglected 
reason for delays in the execution of projects within the frame- 
work of the Soviet agreement. 

The 770 kilometre railway from Kameshli to Latakia, which 
the Russians are to build by 1966, puts less of a strain on Syrian 
finances, since the proportion of imported materials to local 
labour is higher. Critics of the railway project say that the 
Jezireh crops which it will carry to the sea provide only seasonal 
and one-way traffic; they maintain that it would have been more 
economic and flexible to stick to road transport. Officials agree 
that an equal capital sum invested in some other sector of the 
economy might yield a higher return, but, they say, the Russians 
want a monument: they have offered credits for this specific pro- 
ject, and it is unlikely that the Syrians could have raised the money 
elsewhere on the same terms. 

To the Aleppo merchants the union has brought no substantial 
change, unless the persistent drought, Syria’s consequent shortage 
of foreign exchange and the resultant irksome monetary and trade 
restrictions are attributed to that cause. But the main difference 
is that Syrian business men have now no means of influencing, 
determining, or even of knowing, what they are to expect from 
their government. Decisions taken in Cairo can alter their whole 
way of life. A loss of confidence and a reluctance to make long- 
term plans have followed. But so long as men like Dr Trabulsi 
at the central bank and Mr Sawaf at the ministry of national 
economy remain in office, the Syrian business men cling to their 
faith in the existence of a degree of continuity in economic policy. 

The Aleppo Christians, who form a flourishing 40 per cent of 
the city’s population, are growing uneasy at the regime's Islamic 
tendencies. So far they have proved too powerful to suffer any 
direct discrimination, though they have constantly before them 
the plight of the Copts in Egypt, who, they believe, are being 
squeezed out not only from government service but also from 
private business. Doctrinally speaking, Arab nationalism is with- 
out religious bias. But the puritanical austerity of public life in 
the UAR; the use of Islam as an instrument in secking closer 
relations with other Moslem states ; the evidence of discrimination 
against Christians within the Union ; and the compulsory teach- 
ing of Islam for two hours a week in government schools in Syria 
—all these suggest that the theory is less than impregnable. 


LEPPO has traditionally been the fief of the People’s Party, one 
A of the two heirs of the National Block which fought the French 
Mandate between the wars. The party, which is generally believed 
to have carried the banner for union with Iraq, was perhaps the 


strongest single force in Syria in 1947. But it came into increas- 
ing conflict with the army and its influence declined until, in the 
months that followed the Suez campaign, it was finally excluded 
from any share in power. Today, dissolved like all the other poli- 
tical parties, it constitutes no sort of threat to the regime, although 
some of its leaders still command personal respect. 

Not only is pro-Hashemite sentiment virtually extinct in Syria, 
but the whole mental climaté of the post-war generation is hostile 
to everything the old-style politicians stood for. It is this emotional 
and intellectual revolution that disqualifies for power both those 
politicians of the old regime who are lying low in Syria and the 
ageing exiles in Lebanon—whom the Lebanese government, in a 
recent friendly gesture to the UAR, has seen fit to move from the 
conspiratorial atmosphere of Beirut to a quiet south Lebanon 
village. 
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But the UAR authorities use the threat from the exiles, and 
whatever threat may be represented by King Hussein of Jordan, 
as a means of disarming those elements in the country whom it 
might really have cause to fear: the many secret Ba'ath and Com- 
munist sympathisers who, in spite of the purges, must still remain 
in the army, the police and the administration, These elements 
would never support King Hussein or the reactionary exiles ; on 
the contrary, a genuine threat from either quarter would tend to 
rally them to the regime. 

The Communists’ opposition to President Nasser needs no 
explanation. As for the doctrinaire Ba’ath nationalists, they are 
dangerous, not so much because they want power for themselves, 
but because of their growing conviction that President Nasser’s 
policies in Syria have checked the global movement towards Arab 
unity. They are therefore beginning to cast around for an alter- 
native leader and rallying centre. It is perhaps among these groups 
that the Soviet Union hopes to reap the long-term rewards of its 
expensive investment in Syria. 


King’s Move in Uganda 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


OME further moves have been made in Uganda's game of 

political chess. Last week the Buganda Memorandum, demand- 
ing the abrogation of the agreements with Britain and the creation 
of an independent Baganda state on January 1, 1961, was rejected 
by Britain. On November 24th, the Privy Council refused a legal 
appeal by the prime minister of Buganda, claiming that Britain 
was in breach of the 1955 agreement. What this means is that 
Buganda has exhausted all the devices it has used to delay its par- 
ticipation in the Uganda Legislative Council, unless indeed one is 
to take seriously the suggestion that the Buganda government will 
try to bring its case against Britain before the International Court. 

The Buganda government is now faced with the decision what 
to do about its threat to secede from the rest of Uganda on Janu- 
ary Ist. Although that date is only two wecks away, it is still 
impossible to say exactly what will happen when it comes. The 
Lukiko (Buganda Parliament) appointed a committee that is said 
to have drawn up a plan for independence, but up to the time of 
writing the plan had not been made public. Members of the com- 
mittee went on a world tour to see how these things were done 
elsewhere, but the results of this enterprise would seem to have 
been disappointing. Yet to do nothing after all this talk would 
mean a loss of face that the Kabaka’s ministers could hardly sur- 
vive. Indeed, rumour has it that the whole scheme for secession 
is a stratagem to put the present ministers in an untenable position : 
either they will be forced out of office for failing to achieve inde- 
pendence by January 1st, or they will -be dismissed by the Pro- 
tectorate government for attempting to carry through secession. 

The balance of probabilities suggests that the Kabaka’s govern- 
ment will offer no open defiance to the Protectorate government 
on January 1st, but will hope to take advantage of popular dis- , 
turbances if, as seems quite likely, there should be any. This would 
be a gamble on the British Government's succumbing to intimida- | 
tion ; but all the signs are that for once it has decided to stand | 
firm. So often in the past, from the negotiation of the original ' 
agreements to the affair of the Kabaka’s deportation, the British 
have given way when pressed. But this time a series of announce- 
ments from London and Entebbe, culminating in the Colonial 
Secretary’s reply to the Buganda Memorandum, have declared that 
Britain will not allow Buganda to break away. Mr Macleod has 
ee that Britain’s responsibility is to the people of Uganda 
as aw 

The substance of the Colonial Secretary’s reply was a flat 
negative, but its language was as conciliatory as it could possibly 


| 
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their suspicions will be hardened by the soothing reply to the 


The UPC may be only trying to strengthen its bargaining posi- 
tion, and it is true that the Democratic’ Party, the other big party, 
has not taken the same line yet ; even so, this does not augur well 
for the success of the Relationships Commission. In any case, it 
cannot do more than clear the ground for the constitutional confer- 
ence in London. The problem of Uganda’s future system of govern- 
ment is in thé end political, not legalistic. It is to be hoped that 
Mr Macleod will prove to be a chessmaster worthy of this com- 
plicated game. 


Canada’s Christmas, Game 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HEN Mr Diefenbaker’s government presented its speech from 

the throne (reported in The Economist of November 26th, 
page 898), both the Opposition and other critics outside Parliament 
reserved judgment until the promised supplementary budget should 
show whether the canoes had formulated a new economic 
policy adequate to the times. But they did not expect to have to 
wait till Tuesday, December 20th, for Mr Fleming, the finance 
minister, to present his baby budget. On Wednesday the House 
is to adjourn for its Christmas recess. Mr Pearson, the leader of 
the Opposition, objected, unavailingly, that this would provide only 
one short day for debate. Some political observers concluded that 
Mr Diefenbaker saw a chance to hoist the Opposition with its own 
petard, because ever since the passage of the Address in only three 
hdurs in reply to the speech from the throne, the Liberals have 
been urging the government to bring on its legislation and assuring 
it that they would not delay anything useful. 

But much more than this lies behind the lateness of the budget, 
which is keeping MPs in Ottawa for nearly a week longer than they 
had hoped. In the first place, it is doubted whether Mr Fleming’s 
supplementary budget can contain many provisions that require 
to be enacted before Christmas. If the measures had already been 
decided upon, the critics can see no reason why the finance 
minister should not have made his statement on December 8th. 
Since then Mr Fleming has been out of Ottawa attending in Paris 
the inaugural meeting of the Organisation for European Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD), and the meeting of the Nato 
Council. He could have sent a deputy or a colleague to either 
or both. 

The postponement of the baby budget, therefore, fits into 9 


i 
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pattern that is beginning to be obvious, if not, indeed, blatant. 
In September, when Mr Diefenbaker was driving ministers and 
officials to unusual exertions in the search for a new economic 
policy to cure unemployment, the finance minister attended in 
succession the Commonwealth consultative committee in London, 
the meetings of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank in Washington, and the celebrations of Nigerian indepen- 
dence. In mid-November, when parliament started its session, 
Mr Fleming was at a resort hotel in Quebec, addressing a not 


' very impressive conference of industria) editors about Canada’s 


views on the European Economic Community and Britain’s rela- 
tions with it. The impression Mr Fleming leaves is that he wishes 
to stand aloof from all the flap about unemployment, “‘ Canadian- 
isation,” export promotion and new economic policies. What 
really matters, he seems tacitly to suggest, is to keep on plugging : 
away at existing policies in the existing international framework. 
He, it begins to seem, must be the man who persuaded Mr Diefen- 
baker to assert that Canada “ faces no economic emergency.” 


‘F these speculations are correct, then the baby budget wili not 
contain enough to have justified Mr Fleming in staying away 
from the Paris meetings—or indeed, to justify keeping Parliament 
in session until the eve of Christmas. It is of course possible that 
Mr Fleming’s air of detachment has been misleading and that his 
budget may neatly fit the government’s actions into a coherent 
pattern that has so far been undiscernible. This lack has been 
creating growing uneasiness amongst business people ; and now 
university economists have burst into public view to express their 
concern. Canadian public life has long been impoverished by the 
reluctance of university staffs to debate public affairs. As though 
to make up for this reticence, a group of ten economists at Toronto 
and Carleton University, Ottawa, decided to launch a protest about 
the way in which the Bank of Canada was being managed. They 
prepared a letter to Mr Fleming urging him, in effect, to fire Mr 
James Coyné, the governor, though he cannot legally be removed 
except by Act of Parliament until his term expires at the end of 
next year. 

This letter, Mr Fleming told the House of Commons, made a 
sweeping indictment without specifying the grounds for it. It 
reached the minister with only seventeen signatures representing 
barely half the economics faculty of Toronto, all four of Carleton’s 
teachers of economics and one lonely man from Saint Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. It had been circulated to all 
the universities, but leaked to the press before the signatures 
could start rolling in as expected. Even more damaging to the 
professors’ cause was that their witness agreed not together. Their 
individual explanations showed the normal range of conflicting 
views, which fully explained the absence of stated grounds for 
their indictment but detracted from the impressiveness of their 
condemnation of Mr Coyne. 

Although the incident thus ended in tragi-comedy, i it was sympto- 
matic of the prevailing confusion about both the ends and means 
of Canadian policy. Mr Fleming is the only man who can resolve 
it and his ‘occasion is the budget. But it remains doubtful whether 
his cabinet colleagues can find much more agreement than can the 
academic economists, and the government cannot make a scapegoat 
of Mr Coyne. Mr Fleming still appears resolute against any bold 
plunge into deficit financing, but his colleagues certainly will not 
let him raise taxes enough to balance his budget. He is no more 
likely than Mr Diefenbaker to be blind to the chance of appealing 
to the taxpaying voters just before Christmas.. But he would 
undoubtedly like to find somebody else to pay for any concessions 
he makes. Christmas looks as though.it may be enlivened by a 
new parlour , game based on speculation about which way the 
government is going. The sport should be at its gayest in the 
homes of cabinet ministers and university professors of economics. 
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Disappearing act 


Phfft! And flies disappear. It’s the sound of an aerosol fly spray in 
action. Out comes the spray as a mist .. . fine droplets of solvent 
carrying the toxic insecticide to its target. Its job done, the liquid 
evaporates. Quickly. As a good aerosol solvent should . . . as Shell 
polvents do. 

Unsurpassed at this ‘disappearing act’, Shell hydrocarbon solvents 
dissolve and carry a variety of materials . . .then evaporate, deposi- 
ting where needed the ‘carried’ substance. This may be insecticide 
... OF paint... or perfume. Shell solvents also dissolve and carry 
vegetable oils from nuts and seeds, dirt and grease from dry-cleaned 
clothes. Wherever one material needs to be separated from another, 
you will often find a hydrocarbon solvent doing the job. Because it 
does it so simply . . . and so well. 


Over twenty Shell refineries throughout the world produce hydro- 
carbon solvents in an almost infinite variety of types— including the 
remarkable ‘Shellsol T’, a unique, virtually odourless ‘solvent de- 
veloped by Shell research. Throughout the world, Shell offers you 
the’ finest in industrial chemicals — additives, plastics, detergents, 
synthetic rubbers, resins, solvents and base chemicals — backed by - 
an incomparable technical and research organisation. 


Shell Hydrocarbon Solvents 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information, consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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Thinking of Trade 


GANADAP 


em eee 


If so, you will find our booklet 
‘YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN 
CANADA’ a useful publication 

Why not write for a copy to our 


Business Development Depart- 


4 


ment at 47 Threadneedle Street, 


London, E.C.2. 


Bank of Montreal 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


asics: yuh Bent - are talking about 


...the stylish simplicity of the 
HEAD OFFICE: 


new reception hall of the 
PLACE D'ARMES, MONTREAL | . United Dominions Trust Limited.!. 


: the brisk, functional look of 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE: Vauxhall Overseas London showroom 
47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 , ‘ 
...the advanced design of Martins 


Bank at Shirley, Birmingham... 
WEST END OFFICE: ay 
9 WATERLOO PLACE, P MALL. 8.W.1 the modern efficiency of the Queen 
Magazine's editorial offices... 
and other large interior schemes 
Over 800 Branches and Offices £ 


too numerous to mention. 
throughout Canada and Abroad For a fully illustrated brochure, 


write for "More Interiors" 


“HEALS 


ay CONTRACTS LIMITED 


196 Tottenham Court Road London Wl Museum 1666 
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BUSINESS WORLD 


CHOOSING CHEAPER GAS—II 


With Coal, or Without ? 


N choosing how to get the new supplies of much cheaper 
gas without which, it was suggested in The Economist 
~ last week, the British gas industry can hardly compete 
with other fuels in the sixties, the question is not whether 
Britain should import gas from abroad. It is whether the 
rich petroleum hydrocarbons that we need to import anyhow 
should come in, from the beginning, in direct competition 
with coal made from gas or in partnership with it. These 
petroleum hydrocarbons have too high a calorific value to be 
suitable, initially, for the equipment of most of Britain’s 
customers for gas ; they would have to be brought down to 
the calorific value of British town gas. This could be done 
by various techniques of “ re-forming ”’; it could, alternatively, 
be done by simply mixing these rich petroleum gases with 
the gas made from coal by the Lurgi process that certain 
area gas boards are now introducing—a gas that could also 
be cheap but which, being of lower calorific value than town 
gas, in fact needs such “enrichment” before being sold to 
British customers. Enrichment of the one, therefore, could 
be the mirror-image of re-forming the other. But all these 
possibilities of cheaper gas to help the industry to compete 
depend on their availability and their price—in the long term, 
and nof merely the short. 

Methane, as natural gas, is available in great quantities in 
most areas where oil is produced (only the United States 
makes full use of its supplies) and from many independent 
gasfields. What the Gas Council is interested in, however, 
is its availability delivered in this country at a price enabling 
the town gas made from it to be sold in competition with 
other cheap and convenient fuels ; and this raises questions 
of distance and means of transport. The nearest major source 
from which this natural gas is yet on offer is the Sahara ; 
a pipeline from the Hassi M’Rel field, now practically ready, 
will make available initially some 36,000 million cubic feet 
of methane a year at the Algerian seaboard for export, far 
more than the Gas Council could think of importing to start 
with. Plans exist to construct a liquefaction plant at Arzew 
near Oran, from which the methane could be shipped liquid 
in refrigerated tankers to Britain, using techniques largely 
proved in the trials initiated by the Gas Council and Constock 
International Methane with the Methane Pioneer. Equally, 
plans exist for the transport of this natural gas by pipelines 
crossing the Mediterranean at various points and running 
onwards to North-West Europe, possibly including Britain. 

An alternative petroleum gas to import would be propane. 


This is one of the gases already sold to industry and the 
public as “ LPG” (liquefied petroleum gas) ; as such it is a 
premium fuel, virtually a specialised heat service sold to 
customers who cannot conveniently use general fuels, and it 
commands a relatively high price. But there are possibilities 
of importing it liquefied (by refrigeration, not under pressure 
as it is normally bought) in much bigger volumes and probably 
much more cheaply than it has yet been available here. “This 
gas occurs mainly as the product of oil refining ; and it is 
from refineries in areas with no large local market that it is 
on offer. Various major oil companies are offering quantities 
totalling 300-400,000 tons a year of the liquid from Venezuela 
and the Caribbean ; 50,000 tons might be offered from Sicily ; _ 
and Aramco is offering vast quantities from Saudi Arabia. 
Those quantities are expressed in tons liquid ; in terms of 
gas and heat value the best conversion factors to bear in mind 
are perhaps that 100,000 tons of propane represent 48 million 
therms, and 100,000 tons of methane $3 million therms. 
Britain uses some 2,600 million therms of town gas a year. 


HATEVER volumes of methane or propane Britain might 

import would be under long-term contract at a fixed 
price. The low-rank coals of the East Midlands, from which 
gas can be made by the Lurgi process of total gasification, 
are also available in very large and increasing quantities. So 
far, the National Coal Board has never been prepared to 
offer long-term contracts at fixed prices to any of its customers. 
But if it hopes to get the gas industry to rely on coal as a 
major source of cheap gas in conjunction with the imported 
gases that are available at stable prices long-term con- 
tracts may be only the first thing to which the Coal Board had 
better steel itself. 
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to a centre of consumption, for example, London. Negotia- 
tions are still continuing over the purchase price in Algeria and 
the landed price at a British port ; it appears that the British 
gas industry still hopes the landed price can be got down to 
6d, a therm. But the asking price, from the French via Conch, 
the company formed by Shell and other interests to transport 


the methane liquid, may so far be up to a penny a therm more , 
(and this is figuring in which fractions of a penny can matter 


a lot). 

Re-forming this methane into British town gas of lower 
valorific value would add about another 2d. a therm (covering 
capital charges on the terminal, winter storage, and re-forming 
plant in this country). But one could not land liquefied 
methane here at so low a price without using large, 
efficient tankers (a refrigerated tanker carrying gas at minus 
258 degrees Fahrenheit is an expensive vessel that needs a 
big payload to reduce its unit costs). One tanker carrying 
10,000 tons of liquid methane, operating from Algeria, could 
bring about 150 million therms a year into Britain, and 
naturally both the Gas Council and Conch would prefer a 
two-ship operation, which would imply accommodating 
straight away a fresh supply equivalent to, say, 10-12 per cent 
of Britain’s present gas cons Even a two-ship 
operation might be difficult to fit into a demand that might 
be twice as large in winter as in summer ; but the gas industry 
does seem hopeful of having located big underground cavities 
where the imported gas could be stored, which would ease 
this peak load problem. 

No imported propane has yet been offered to Britain by 
any single supplier cheaper than about 64d. a therm landed, 
although the vessels to move it, and storage above ground in 
liquid form, would be simpler and cheaper than with methane. 
Certain of the various experts interested, however, are pre- 
pared to claim that with f 
liquid propane each operating-from diverse sources they could 
offer 350,000 tons of liquid propane a year for 6d. a therm 
landed. The short-term advantage of propane would be 
mainly that one could build up imports more gradually at such 
prices, whereas cheap liquid methane would require a ‘bigger 
gulp straight away. In the long run, propane would never 
be available in such quantities as methane would. Equally, no 
one is seriously proposing to base any new gas supplies entirely 
on re-forming propane. Cheap imported propane in’ such 
quantities would make most sense, as imported methane could 
also make sense, im conjunction with lean \Lurgi Bas made 


‘ from coal. 


Lurgi gas is nct as cheap as the Gas Council hopes it may 
later become ; it would not be as cheap as the therms 
of petroleum gases with which it might be enriched, though 
it might well be:cheaper than any alternative form of lean 
gas that could be made in re-forming these. Some dispute, 
indeed, exists about Lurgi costs. The Wilson committee on 
coal derivatives, in its report this autumn, cited a study made 


' for a large-scale Lurgi scheme that could have been put down 


in the Midlands, and gave the final ex-works cost of gas from 
this plant as 8.6d. a therm of town gas when enriched with 
butane (another petroleum gas) at 74d. a therm. This study, 
however, assumed that the coal gas made would represent only 
50 per cent of the heat value of the coal put into the plant. 
The Scottish Gas Board ‘has publicly reckoned that at its 
Lurgi plant at Westfield in Fife it will get 64.6 per cent of the 
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therms in the coal out as gas, and Dr E. J. Dent, in his Coal 
Science Lecture this October, gave a figure for gas yield of 
63.2 per cent; this certainly appears to be about what is 
achieved in modern Lurgi plants such as Dorsten in Germany. 

If one can get something Over 20/per cent more gas out 
of a given amount of coal than the Wilson committee assumed, 
and enrich this with petroleum gases at least a penny a therm 
cheaper than the butane postulated there, it makes town gas 
partly from the Lurgi process significantly cheaper. The 
precise figuring depends somewhat upon which petroleum 
gas one takes as an enrichment ; upon the volume assumed 
for the operation ; and upon the peakiness of the demand 
one is assuming for this gas. If one used propane, for example, 
one would probably pipe it liquid from the port to the Lurgi 
plant, where the enrichment could be done ‘more efficiently ; 
the amount required could go along a 6-inch liquid line in 
the same trench as a major high-pressure pipeline for town 
gas frofm the Lurgi plant to the centre of consumption. 
Methane could not be piped liquid; the logic in mixing 
this with Lurgi gas would probably lead to piping both the 
lean coal gas from its pithead site and. the rich petroleum 
hydrocarbon re-gasified from the port, for mixing near the 
centre of consumption. 


O NE price comparison, made by experts in the matter who 
are not disinterested, but who know their figuring must 
stand the criticism of equally interested experts on the other 
side of the argument, is for a supply of 300 million therms 
of town gas a year, piped to London or Manchester, with 
twice as much in winter as in summer. To make 
this wholly from methane reformed to town gas would mean 
importing about 520,000 tons of liquid methane a year, 
roughly the two-ship operation assumed above. To make it 
as a base-load of two-thirds Lurgi gas from coal and one-third 
methane, plus a seasonal supply of reformed methane, would 
need a million tors of coal and about 280,000:tons of liquid 
methane (i.e. one would really need to double up with two 
Lurgi plants, to fit the two-ship methane operation). To make 
it from Lurgi gas with propane in roughly the same propor- 
tions as methane would mean importing about 350,000 tons 
of liquid propane, well above the minimum quantities at which 


- \this gas could be imported cheaply. This figuring is altogether 


‘too fine for the outsider to dabble with. But it suggests that 
all three routes to cheap'gas—100 per cent methane re-formed, 


_ Lurgi gas plus cheap propane, and Lurgi gas plus methane— 


could offer town gas piped to centres of consumption for about 
the same price, 7}d. to 8d. a therm, a price at which gas could 
really competé effectively. It may be that Lurgi plus methane. 
if one could get methane at 6d. a therm landed, might offer 
the best costs of all. But if one had to pay say 64d. a therm 
for this gas, Lurgi plus propane at 6d. as cheap, and even . 
at 6d. a therm, the 100 per cent methane route might offer 
no advantage over the combinations with coal. 

To get cheap gas by any of these thrée routes would take 
perhaps two to thre¢ years from the time a decision is made. 
Relevant to all of them are the facts that the French and 
some Germans think the Saharan gas will be pipelined to 
Northern Europe by, say 1968; and that in spite of the 
security that surrounds estimates about the recent discoveries 
in Holland, some people are talking of these as the biggest 
natural gas discoveries in Europe since France’s Lacq deposits. 


a 
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But the French are not yet prepared to quote a price for 
pipelined gas at some Channel port (from which it could be 
brought by undersea line to Britain). Nor are any quotations 
yet available for what gas Holland might be prepared jo export 
to Britain, among other potential buyers ; or when. 

If coal gas enriched with imported petroleum gases can 
offer town gas at much the same order of price as the 
imported gas alone, one may have reached an area of decision 
in which a whiff of “ national fuel policy,” alias chauvinism, 
would for once be legitimate. Gas still represents a major 
market for coal. Nothing can stop its demand declining, 
any more than any sane man would consider turning down 
imports of gas. The combination of Lurgi gas from coal with 
those imports, at best, could be expected eventually to level off 
the demand for coal in the gas industry and if cheap gas 
prospered perhaps turn it upward again. And most 
experts hope for significant improvements in Lurgi costs— 
if development is pressed forward, as it might not be if 
the main hopes were shifted entirely to imports. Costs of 
imported gas may come down, too ; but coal has a chance 
here, which other things being equal should not be denied it. 

But it is fair here to ask “ Cui bono ?” The main benefit 
of developing cheap gas by the combination of Lurgi gas 
with imports, as against developing it via imports alone, would 
unmistakably be to coal, not to the gas industry. Even if 
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the final price of the gas would have nothing in it, moreover, 
Lurgi development might well involve heavier capital invest- 
ment inside Britain than reliance on imports alone for extra 
supplies of cheap gas; the total investment might not be 
much greater, but reliance on methane alone would leave a 
higher proportion of it to be borne oytside Britain by the 
transport company and the French. the Gas Council 
be asked to shoulder the burden of heavier investment inside 
Britain to benefit, in the main, another nationalised industry? 

The only tetms upon which it might reasonably be asked 
to accept a route to cheaper gas that it would not necessarily 
choose of its own accord would perhaps be for the National 
Coal Board to share or even take over the responsibility. This 
would not only mean guaranteeing coal to Lurgi plants at 
prices fixed over as long as the petroleum gas suppliers offer. 
The NCB might have to make the gas itself pay for the Lurgi 
plants and the necessary pipelines, probably buy the propane 
or methane itself too and sell town gas to the gas boards 
straight over the fence. There would be nothing revolutionary 
about the coal industry selling the gas industry gas and not 
coal ; it already sells about 55,000 million cubic feet of coke 
oven gas a year to gas boards. Investment specifically to do 
so—and help defend coal—would require a new approach 
from the Coal Board, and not a negative one. Is that now too 
much to ask ? 


Funding Steel 


"[ aces it has by now denationalised the equity capital 


of companies respensid!e for six-sevenths of Britain’s 

steel production, the Iron and Steel Holding and Reali- 
sation Agency still owns prior charge securities in these com- 
panies with a par value of £156 million ; and the Government 
is committed to lend at least £120 million more, to the one 
major company still fully in public ownership and to another 
whose equity is back in private hands. It would be possible 
to look upon ISHRA’s task of selling back the steel prior 
charges to the public and the Government’s commitment to 
lend money to Colvilles and Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
as two distinct operations ; but it would not be logical. The 
agency could sell the prior charges at a discount aid use 
the money to buy an equivalent amount of the 3} per cent 
Treasury stock, 1979-81, in the market. That would neatly 
square the book keeping account of nationalisation ; it wolild 
not assist in the form of State financing of steel that this 
Government has chosen. Alternatively, one might accept the 
sale of the prior charges at a discount as part of the Govern- 
ment’s funding operations, and carry the proceeds “ below 
the line ” to help meet the commitments to RTB and Colvilles. 
In either case, the Government has to swallow its own 
‘ medicine of higher interest rates. 

Swallowing hard, the Government has already committed 
ISHRA to selling the prior charges first, which will contribute 
towards the money that it is committed to lend in the future. 
Quite how much need eventually be lent to the steel industry 
is uncertain. The Ministry of Power has promised to lend 
up to £50 million to Colvilles, but the company is trying 
to keep this borrowing down to a minimum. It has also 


promised to lend £70 million to RTB ; here, on the other 
hand, Mr Selwyn Lloyd has said that the state-owned com- 
pany “ would have to find substantial sums for its develop- 
ment in addition to the figure of {£150 million” and that 
ISHRA would be the channel for the further finance. In 
addition to this rather open-ended commitment, ISHRA has 
lent £20 million net to the Steel Company of Wales and 
it is committed to up to £13 million more. Steel of 
Wales, however, hay” pay however much it borrows on 
this score by 1964. ~ 

Whatever the arithmetic, this commitment. is sizeable. 
Against it, ISHRA according to its latest report has the 
following assets to sell: the RTB equity, carried in its books 
at £21 million ; about £8 million of the securities of smaller 
steel companies ; and, at par values, {124 million of debenture 
and unsecured loan stocks and {£32 million of preference 


or framing a realistic estimate of its eventual earnings. 
intention is to sell the RTB equity in the life of the 
government ; but it can hardly be until late in that life. 
The agency and its advisers in the City are thus faced 
eS eee selling the 
prior charges next year. The coupons on pr sagt ite 
Karween gh Gast $b percent; wiit-ene-a-the preference 
shares at $4 per cent, most of the debentures at 4} per cent, 
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but those of Steel of Wales, accounting for more than half 
of the total, at 54 and $3 per cent. Interest rates have risen 
since ISHRA first took up these stocks as part of the capital 
reorganisation schemes that accompanied the offer of steel 
equities to the public. The coupons on them cannot be raised 
as that would prejudice the interests of the companies and 


their ordinary shareholders. The only choice left open to 


ISHRA is to sell the stocks with their out-of-date coupons 
faces therefore a loss on the par value of 
these stocks. But the carries them in its books not 
idual nominal value of £124 million ; and 
if they could be sold to the public at an average discount 
of 20 per cent (which would produce yields roughly in keeping 
with current rates of interest) ISHRA’s books would break 
just about even. Since ISHRA took up these stocks at or 
close to par, this is in any case just a question of public rela- 
tions. But the Government can hardly be blamed for trying 
to achieve it and so disarm Labour critics. 


me 
ra 
be 
a 
— 


UGGLING with book aggregates may put a gloss on the 

discounts, but these will have to be considerable to secure 
subscriptions from institutional and private investors. What 
is the right yield at which to offer these stocks ? The current 
yield on a first class debenture is about 6} per cent. To 
that might be added a fraction to compensate for the vestige 
of political risk which to some may still seem to cling to 
steel sccurities, and another fraction to take account of the 
sheer size of the operation. The gross redemption yield 
required might be 64 or 63 per cent on a steel debenture 
and, as there are always more takers of debentures than of 
preference shares, a running yield of 63 or 7 per cent on the 
latter. The {£10 million of Colvilles’ 44 per cent debenture 
. (1975-80), for example, might have to be offered at 75, the 
£40 million of Steel of Wales’s 54 per cent debenture (1980- 
85) at 873 and the £5 million of Dorman Long’s §} per cent 
preference at 81}. 

So reckoned, the market capitalisation of the whole collec- 
tion of steel prior charges~Wwould thus be of the order of 
£108 million for the debentures (against a par value of {£124 
million) and £25 million for the preference shares (against 
a par value of £32 million). However, two of the unsecured 
loan stocks (the £8 million of a 44 per cent stock, 1962-64, of 
John Summers and the {10 million of a 44 per cent stock, 
1964, of Stewarts and Lloyds) appear to be too close to 
redemption to be readily saleable on their present coupons. 


would be easier to market them individually over a number 
of months or to offer them in a single block operation. The 
first course have presented it with the invidious 
between the companies, and the proba- 

would not rush to buy the very first stock 
put on sale in the almost certain expectation that an early 
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failure would produce better terms later. A combined offer, 
on the other hand, does mean that the most\difficult securities 
to sell—notably the preference shares—can ride on the back 
of the more readily saleable. The City is prepared for such 
a package deal, in which the underwriters and sub-under- 
writers would accept liability for a certain proportion of the 
whole offer, but investors (including, of course, many of the 
institutions concerned in sub-underwriting) would be free to 
apply for the particular securities which appeal to them. 


HE institutions cannot but be the main prop to such an 
hebben To the net funds which can gross up the tax- 
ree profits accruing on redemption, the low-couponed stocks | 
with a life of twenty years or more could be attractive so 
long as the yield on them compares favourably with the 
grossed-up yields on gilt-edged securities with low coupons. 
For this, reason the two high couponed stocks of Steel of 
Wales (which together account for £6 million at par, or 
over half of the debentures held by ISHRA) may present a 
problem. The profit on capital redemption on these stocks 
is not so attractive to the net funds as that offered by the 
other steel debentures but, at the same time, it is possibly 
sizeable enough to deter the gross funds, which do not gain 
a tax advantage from capital redemption and which look 
instead for a high running yield. These funds might secure 
such a yield from the preference shares. Many of the institu- 
tions, of course, run both net and gross funds and clearly how- 
ever tasty a package ISHRA offers to them they will, as 
subscribers, have to choose those stocks which give them the 
greatest advantage, especially in tax. As sub-underwriters, on 
the other hand, they may have to take the less acceptable 
securities as well and nurs¢ them. In this respect, they must 
watch the terms on the preference shares with particular 


care. 


The actual prices at which the securities are offered will 
depend upon the market conditions prevailing at the time of 
the operation. It Is, not expected to be before the New Year 
or after the Budget ; most guesses point to an offer early in 
February. It will have to be fitted into any plans that the 
Government may have to replace the £796 million of 2} per 
cent Funding stock maturing in April. More than this, it has 
to be seen as part of the funding operations of the authorities. 
Close to the time that acceptances to the Ford bid may add 
as much as £110 million to liquid funds in the hands of the 
public, the sale of the steel prior charges may absorb quite 
as much. The institutions are no doubt preparing themselves 
to meet this call ; but the authorities must already be asking 
themselves whether this would be the time to press further. 
sales of gilt-edged upon the market. For political reasons, 
the Government is\committed to selling the steel securities 
as smoothly as possible ; but, for economic reasons, it must 
try to fit their sale into its broader ial and credit policies. 
Investors, meanwhile, have to prepare themselves for what 
threatens to be the biggest call ever made on the London 
capital market. That is likely to keep the prices of the 
fixed interest securities on a tight rein until the offer has been 
digested. And this will take time ; but there is the possibility, 
that if the operation is carried through successfully, it will 
help to dispel the disfavour in which some investors still hold 
gilt-edged and other fixed interest securities. 
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Decimal Coins Recurring 


There is of course no kind of superior naturalness in a decimal division: it is 
only more familiar to us because we have ten fingers ; if we had twelve fingers as 
some persons have had (and physiologists say the breed might have been preserved), 
a duodecimal division would have been equally natural But we cannot change the 
human frame or reverse past history. Our arithmetical system is a decimal system, 
and it is plainly good that our coinage system should be the same. 

—Walter Bagehot in The Economist, November 14, 1868. 


RITAIN’S coinage is a disgrace. More than a year ago 
B this fact of popular experience was confirmed by the 
strictures of no less an authority than the man who 
makes the coins, Mr J. H. James, deputy master and comp- 
troller of the Royal Mint. Even this commendable outburst, 
however, has left the master of the Mint—the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—unmoved. The question is under considera- 
tion, as it has been for a century and a half. In fact there 
are two issues, one a difficult one and the other child’s play. 
There can be no reason other than sheer administrative 
lethargy why the pockets of Britons must continue to be worn 
into holes by the heaviest and clumsiest coins in the civilised 
world. In the report he published last year Mr James 
suggested the end of the farthing ; a reduction of the penny 
(“I should not expect to get orders if I recommended it for 
size to other governments ”’) and the halfpenny ; abolition of 
either the florin or the half crown ; a new five shilling piece, 
preferably of silver; and possibly a ten shilling coin also. 
The farthing is to be demonetized at the end of this month— 
but what of the rest of these excellent suggestions ? Nothing 
but the hint by the House of Lords that “ perhaps we shall 
get rid of halfpennies,” an event that has perhaps ominously 
been anticipated by the London evening papers raising their 
price to 3d. In his report for 1959, published recently, 
Mr James is disappointingly diplomatic about the lack of 
response to his suggestions. He does throw out another one 
—the case for plastic coins “is quite a serious one, and 
deserves examination.” This of course is considered out- 
rageous by the traditionalists and Mr James feels, probably 
sadly, that a coinage in which the high denominations were 
silver alloys and the low ones plastic “is unlikely, even if it 
has more than a few adherents.” 

While the necessity and the practicability of streamlining 
the, currency that we have is not open to doubt, the wider 
question of whether the currency units should themselves 
be changed is complex and controversial. Britain will soon 
be the only country of substantial commercial importance 
retaining the doubtful privilege of being able to divide its 
intermediate unit of currency by two, three, four and six— 
and a thriving production of ready reckoners to ease the 
rather more common task of dividing by any other number, 
including multiples of ten. Since the end of the last war 
the change to decimal coinage has speeded up. The West 
Indies, Burma, Aden, Cyprus and India have already adopted 
the decimal sys{em. South Africa, Pakistan, New Zealand 
and Australia are preparing for it. Ghana and Nigeria, as well 
as Nepal and Bhutan, save Britain from splendid isolation. 

Decimalisation of the coinage, occasionally with the metric 


system thrown in for better measure, has provided rich 
pasture for study by committees and commissions. The most 
recent, set up by the British Association and the Association 
of British ~Chambers of Commerce, admitted finding no 
marked enthusiasm for the change, and no great dissatisfac- 
tion with the present system‘among those it questioned. 
Variations on this theme—favourable in principle, doubtful 
about ways and means, and unenthusiastic about public 
response—had emerged from previous enquiries, which since 
1838 have included four Royal Commissions and a select 
committee of the House of Commons. 

Interest in a decimal coinage for Britain began at least a 
hundred years before France and the United States converted 
their currencies to a decimal basis at the end of the eighteenth 


If, then, we consti the subject of Geile coinage and 
money of account in this, the only true light, we cannot con- 
cewe how a difference of opinion can exist, or that the con- 
clusions at which the commission of 1838, and subsequently 
the committee of 1853 unanimously arrived, can, after the 
slightest examination, be rejected. 


The Economist, reer 16, 1855. 


century. In 1848 the Royal Mint went so far as to devise the 
first of a series of decimal coins, two of which are reproduced 
above by courtesy of HMSO. Expediency and conservatism 
have, however, proved stronger, and the decimalisation school 
has itself been split about methods. The principal units in 
our currency are the pound and the penny, and no decimal 
system can embrace both these units: that is the brute fact 
which has defeated would-be reformers all through the years. 
The Royal Commissions of 1838 and 1843 and|the select 
committee of 1853 all recommended the pound /mil system, 
in which the pound is the basic unit divided into 1,000 mils, 
or farthings worth 0.4 per cent less than the coin being dis- 
carded on new year’s eve. The great advantage of this 
system, although it involves three points of decimals, is that it 
allows all coins except the penny and the farthing to circulate 
at their old face value. The system which maintained the 
penny at its face value meant the end of the pound, 2 course 
considered inadvisable in 1853 and 1960 for Te. 
reasons of sentiment and prestige. This system also 
the withdrawal and reminting of all other coins in 
since the major unit of 100 pennies equals 8s. 
abandoned in 1853, this system reappeared in a 
report of the 1918 Royal Commission—suggesting 
hundred halfpennies should mye a> ee 
Another possible system divides the pound in 


the same 
0 involves 
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still rather for the lowest unit. 
The Royal Commission of 1856-59 swung to complacency. 
It did not appear desirable “ to disturb the established habits 
the in ‘regard to the coins now in use.” A Royal 
Commission of 1868 confirmed this view. gar aD arate 
did the Royal Commission of 1918, which concluded : 
Secs te Oe pound cod tod 


is in no way commensurate with the loss of 


oor meme nn na - ~ — 





$ of a ean is it worth 


while to incur them ? Pe aedine tome the pound 
and confuse. the rich, or the and the poor. 
Is either evil counter by expected advantage— 
on ae See See ions ? . 


calculat 
her it is. We think 


The Economist, — 3, 1859. 


conenince ofthe exiting system for other purposes The 

two minority reports were rejected as one dispensed with the 
pound and the other had no equivalent to the penny. Until 
quite recently public interest in the whole topic) has waned, 
though The Economist did commend it as an on of genuine 
institutional reform in 1957. 


There is nothing whatever to stop Britain contin 
use twelves and twenties as a basis for I 
presents children with convenient problems of mental ari - 


metic ; we may continue to divide by three without becoming 
ensnared in 0.333 recurring ; the office worker is kept on his 
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so that the cent would be worth 2.4d., which . 
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toes ; and tourists will no doubt come to see a currency the 
equivalent of which may eventually be found only on the 
borders of Tibet. The growth of mechanised accounting 


A change to decimal coinage is one of the many reforms 
that look nice on paper and in the abstract, but are found 
to be very difficult when an attempt is made to apply them 
practically. 


The Economist, April 3, 1920. 


and coin machines produced a new argument for, the stay-put 
school—the cost 'of converting existing machines is now 
estimated at over {£100 million. A new argument is that 
electronic computers couldn’t care less about this issue (most 
use binary notation), though some experts claim there may 
be minor advantages with decimalisation here too. In any 
case, this is hardly a help to ordinary mortals who still have 
to do their reckoning without electronic aids. The argu- 
ment about accounting machines is also two-faced: present 
machines now have virtually no market abroad. 

More generally, there can be no doubt that quotation of 
prices in pounds, shillings and pence is regarded abroad as 
one of Britain’s insular peculiarities, which may have some — 
direct and some indirect effect on Britain’s exports. Another 
Royal Commission would have a fine time rehashing the old 
arguments and the alternative technical possibilities: it would 
doubtless approve the change in principle but note a lack 
of public enthusiasm. The thing that will give Britain a 
decimal currency is not a commission but a decision. 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


Getting No Worse 


cent higher than in the previous three 
summer months, when’ they had fallen by 
nearly 6 per cent from their peak in the 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED VALUES 


as well as disappointing if imports do not 
at last begin to fall ; on the other hand, it 


about the export 
tightening in both ¢ United States and in 


dropped to a new low point. 
a whole, Britain’s exports still seem likely 
to record a substantial rise. The trade 
figures show an increase of 6 per cent in 











adful figures for October. By | ex mports |Re-exports  January-November, which jis counter- 
one measure indeed it is to discern | et ae fob. balanced by an increase of 1§ per cent in 
a modest there is no real ; imports. 
evidence that the tide has turned. Exports Seasonally adjusted ; £ million per month 
Ladicmnatned Sl | ee Shoring Up the Deficit 
to £354 million. a ary yer wong 1960 tt qtr... | 300 | 37 | ott HE Treasury’s provisional figures, which 

cl’ eee ceaeee ons ara 08 | m0 | i t ian aici oatienione 

; a ortions in the trade returns, put the current 
meian fie alin ‘Tee fous te| cf | SS | | Stee ladon, Memes of Moseemt 

1r0 in eee a s 
See ee seen, Wy See a rad ra s Research scored a bull's with its 
caused by the strike of at the et ae 4 if estimate of {100 million a fortnight ago. 
London docks ; by the of November Nov.*...| 328 ait 13 The visible deficit on merchandise > 
the remaining backlog was probably not fener? + 295 281 2 ys both exports and in was 
"Fking the three months . aren om in the third quarter of 1959. an com 
November together, and first quarter. in the latest three _time, government spending abroad rose and 
“ normal seasonal variation,” the Board months, however, were up by 3} per cent _net receipts from other invisible items fell. 
Trade estimates that exports were 2 per on an adjusted basis. It will be surprising The current balance for the first nine 
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months of 1960 together now stands at a 
deficit of {£66 million. The October- 
November trade figures suggest a worsening 
of over £40 million in those two months 


ee 1959 ; and since even then 
the fourth quarter showed a deficit of £20 
million, it will be surprising if the current 
deficit for the whole of 1960 is less than 


£100 million, and it could clearly be con- 
siderably more. Current deficits | were 


UK BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(£ million) 
1959 1960 


m iv ' i 


Current Account Provisional 
imports (fob). . . ‘ 894 i m2 9% «61,009 
Exports (fob)....... 853 49 = 984 957 676 


contipanneutidiiticipiinneinindeiainepeniniehtia 
Visible balance ..... — 44 - +n 3» —133 


Government (net) .. 57 —~ © 2m —-%-7 
Other Invisibles (met) + 141 + 104 + %% +103 


identified current 
+4 


Term 
Account 
On Government 
account (net) .... 
Other tong term 


Balance of long term 
capital : 


Current and long 
term capital 
Monetary 
Movements 
Overseas Sterling 
Holdings :-— 
(a) RSA countries + 4 + 4 ” 
(b) Non-sterting 9 + s +2% 
(c) Non-ter. org. 7 7 — 37 
Gold reserves ... . + +0 +77 
Other monetary 
+ 21 +10 + @ 


Balancing item + #0 4. ° 
* Other long-term capital (net) cannot yet be identified for the 


latest period : the residual figure for this item and the balancing 
rem taken together was plus £41 million. 


incurred in only two years of the fifties— 
1955, when the deficit was {92 million, and 
1951, when the Korean stockpiling boom 
pushed the deficit up to £420 million. 


The supporting prop in the a. 


of this year, of course, was the inflow of 
short-term capital. The payments figures 
show this not only in the increase of {£226 
million in sterling holdings of non-sterling 
countries but also in the {80 million inflow 
of “ other monetary movements,” and in the 
positive item of {£41 million for private 
long-term capital and the balancing item 
together. “Thus it seems that overseas 
purchases of long-term securities, together 
with unidentifiable inflows also attracted by 
Britain’s high interest rates, were consider- 
ably more sufficient to offset the normal 
outflow of private long-term investment. 


POST OFFICE BILL 


Is This Freedom ? 


E new Post Office bill is intended to 

give effect to the charter of commer- 
cial freedom that the Government promised 
in its white paper last March—and which 
was first mooted almost thirty years ago by 
an official committee headed by the then 
Lord Bridgeman. As the eldest of Britain’s 
nationalised industries—by close on a 
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centusy—the Post Office has been unique 
in being the only one run as a government 
department, yet as a department it has been 
the only one to indulge almost ree 
in trade. It has been treated, not as a self- 
contained business, but like any other 
department disbursing’ the proceeds of 
taxation, required to pay all receipts into the 
Consolidated Fund and get specific parlia- 
mentary and Treasury approval for all 
payments. 

Meticulous Treasury control will now 
disappear by allowing the Post Office to 
have its own trading fund. It will provide 
for depreciation like any other business— 
but at current replacement cost. It will be 
able to borrow for expansion from 
the Exchequer and for short-term needs 
from its bankers, the Bank of England, 
at commercial rates of interest. It 
will be able to invest temporary cash 
surpluses outside its own business. And 
it will pay to the Exchequer a sum 
calculated to be the equivalent of what it 
would have to pay on each year’s results 
as taxation if it were a private business (as 
well as any excise, customs, and stamp 
duties a private firm would incur). 

So far, so good. But certain forms of 
control that are to be retained or imposed 
for the first time add up to a very severe 
limitation upon the Post Office’s future 
commercial freedom. The retention of 
control over its investment and foreign 
exchange by the Treasury is quite proper, 
and so perhaps is continued Treasury 
control of the pay, grading, and conditions 
of service of Post Office staff, since the 
Government has promised that GPO staff 
will retain, in full, their status as civil 
servants. But the Government has appar- 
ently not thought better of two obligations 
it included in its proposals last March. 
In future all, instead of only some, Post 
Office tariffs are to be made subject to 
annulment by either House of Parliament— 
a burden that no other state industry 
has been asked to bear. And, before 
the Post Office can draw upon its 
trading fund in any new financial year, 
there will have to be a House of Commons 
resolution. The Post Office has tradition- 
ally been expected to provide some unre- 
munerative, but socially desirable, services, 
and MPs may want to ensure that these are 
retained. But it is not a suspect standing 
army. These two forms of Padaiamenery 
control (besides the obligation of the 
Postmaster General to reply to all questions 
asked by MPs) could be the cause of much 
trouble in the future. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
, Still Going Up 


ANUFACTURERS stepped up their capital 
expenditure condinadte in the third 
quarter, much more than is usual in these 
months. Making its isional estimates, 
the Board of Trade for the first time has 
produced seasonally adjusted figures; at 


14 per cent. On the same basis, investment 
of the other industries and services from 
which the board collects information fell by 
9 per cent and the combined expenditure of 
these two groups showed a rise of 3 per 
cent, about the same as the increase in the 
previous quarter. 
QUARTERLY INVESTMENT AND 
CHANGES IN STOCKS 
(in € million at 1954 Prices ; Seasonally Adjusted) 
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Another of the board’s new statistical 
series shows that, after allowing for seasonal 
factors, the volume of manufacturers’ stocks 
and work in progress went up in the third 

uarter by an even greater arnount than in 
ore quarter. About half the in- 
crease in the third quarter was in the stocks 
of materials and fuel, with the main contri- 
bution coming from the engineering, textile 
and timber industries. A one-third 
of the increase was attributable to a rise in 
stocks of finished goods, especially of those 
in the iron and steel motor vehicle 
industries. Outside manufacturing, whole- 
salers’ stocks rose more than seasonally in 
the third quarter, but retailers’ stocks were 
run down. The increase in’ the volume of 
the combined stocks of manufacturers and 
distributors was a little less than in the 
second quarter from which the Board of 
Trade deduces that “the str upward 
trend in stocks in the first half of the year 
may be levelling off.” 


STEEL OUTPUT - 


Over the Half Million 


= a new record output 
be nothing unusual in any 
expanding economy. But the 
§04,500 tons a that the 


The present rate of steel 
which is equivalent to 25.2 ' 
tons in a full year allowing for holi 
greater than the total of 24-25 mi 
that is now expected for 1961 
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RETAIL SALES 


November ; 
provisionally estimates that turnover 
dropped by! 2 per cent after taking 
seasonal factors into account. Sales of 


Retail trade was doing less well in 
the Board of Trade 


continued to be depres- 


durable — 
sed and of clothing and footwear, 
which had been exceptionally buoyant 


revious months, showed only a 


slight increase over last year's level. 


| 140 
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tion, in 1956, was quite plainly to supple- 
ment the Fund’s eee second, in 
1959, was ostensibly for same , 
but the addition P aere 
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were in a buying mood anyway. On Thurs- 
day they had thoughts and price 


ments also has a 
» which remain su 


year 
effect of the offer of steel pri 
in theory itis reasonable to sun 
government will tailor w operation 
into its general funding policy, and slacken 
discontinue sales of gilt-edged to 


tothe US gold reserve . would 


was clearly ‘to the United States 
a iti , same is true now. Nor is 
such ion. 

7 : pot i held 


such investments in its “gold account.” 
The Fund’s gold holding is still extra t. 
In mid-1959, before the increases in Fund 
quotas which have themselves had the effect 
of switching gold from the reserves of the 
United States to the IMF, the Fund held 
about $1.3 billion of gold, or perhaps $1 
billion less at present. And the US 
per it holds is ‘as good as gold, 
ing a guarantee: “upon termination 
investment the same quantity of gold 

can be re-acquired.” 
Mr Jacobsson’s other move to help fortify 
the dollar this week has been to add his 
support to the proposal that the United 


States should remove the 25 per cent gold . 


cover needed were sent law for Federal 
Reserve notes posits. This proposal 
was made some time ago by Mr Roy Reier- 
son, of Trust, and has recently 
been echoed py Mr Henry Alexander, chair- 
man of Mi Guaranty. It would 


unfreeze some $12 billion of gold for 
external banking. 


and cautious ; there is no disposition 
to repeat the unseasonal bout of activity 
that occurred 'a year ago, which marked the 
turning point of the bull market. 
a further fall at the end of 
Financial Times ordi index on Friday 
touched a new low poin' 
293.4—buyers have 
Economist ordi indi i 
to Wednesday rose by 11.5 points 
Wall Street has been ;an encouraging infl 
ence, but London investors are 


strained, growing increasing] 

tight limits to policy that are 
Britain’s trade deficit. Wednesday’s 
returns for November 


Tere 


- — 


i This week's 
announcements have included £ H million on 
a 64 per cent debenture for United 
Breweries, 1978-80, priced at 974 ; and £ 
million of 64 per cent unsecured loan seh 
for Thorn Electrical, 1985-89, priced at 98. 
Both these issues offer a redemption yield 
of around 6} per cent. 


Little Stir in Lombard 
Street 


Es in the discount market the } per 
cent reduction in Bank rate ca 
little stir. At the tender on the day after 
the change the Treasury bill rate by 
only 4 per cent, less than its movement on 
some recent occasions when there has been 

. Increa competi- 
market to be more competitive and more 
forward looking, so that, as befits a dis- 
count market, changes tend to get dis- 

d 
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Wall Street’s Cheer 


A correspondent cables : 


N face of many signs that the recession in 

business is spreading Wall Street is 
demonstrating its belief that the downturn 
will be both mild and short-lived. The 
Dow Jones average of industrials has moved 
up from 593 on the last day of November 
to above 610 and many issues have made 
handsome gains. Some observers think that 
the heavier buying of the last ten’ days is 
nothing more than the normal seasonal pur- 
chases that take place every December when 
the funds realised by tax selling are re- 
invested. This may be the case, but there 
are also indications that the current rally 
will be sustained. Only a few perennial 
pessimists are still predicting that the low 
of 565 reached towards the end of October 
is in danger of being penetrated. Much of 
the buying has been of a selective nature 
concentrating on shares in electronics and 
defence companies that may benefit from 
increased appropriations and in the shares 
of companies in enteftainment, automatic 
vending and other so-called “ leisure time ” 
industries which have resisted the down- 
ward tug of the economy. Institutional 
buyers, however, are also purchasing some 
of the depressed “ cyclical” issues which 
they consider under-valued. 

Wall Street’s present optimism should be 
viewed in context. The market has taken 
a considerable buffeting this year, and 
though the averages have declined between 
10 per cent and 20 per cent from their peaks 
many issues are off from 30 per cent to §0 
per cent. Thus the market has pretty well 
discounted a mild recession and is now 
looking ahead to the recovery which is 
expected to begin making itself felt before 
the middle of 1961. If in fact the begin- 
ning of a new bull market is now being 
witnessed, it is being launched from a 
higher base in terms of price-carnings ratios 
than any previous upsurge. This suggests 
that Wall Street will be vulnerable if the 
ecoromy does not perform as well as 
expected. 

The rise in stock prices is coinciding with 
an improvement in the prices of fixed 
interest obligations and there is talk of a 
bull market in bonds. The two markets 
rarely move in the same direction at the 
same time, and if those who are betting on 
equities are right about the economy then 
the rise in bond prices is likely to be short- 
lived. Government dealers explain that 
their rally is partly seasonal and is being 
helped by a slowing down of loan demands 
and by the Federal Reserve's current policy 
of easing credit, which has produced a 
heavier volume of buying by the commer- 
cial banks. 


TELEVISION 


Winter of Discontent 


HE slap administered by the Postrnaster 
General to the BBC’s plans for a limited 
colour television service indicates growing 


BUSINESS NOTES 

tension behind the scenes. This summer, 
the Television Advisory Committee that 
acts as the Government’s technical adviser 
proposed a change in British television 
standards to bring this country more closely 
into line with Western Europe, especially 
in the number of lines that make up the 
picture. The proposed changes from 405 
to 625 lines look innocent but they inciden- 
tally reduce the number of additional tele- 
vision programmes that could be provided 
in this country, double the cost of providing 
them, and raise technical problems for which 
there can be no early solution. And it will 
not be possible to provide a third television 
service until these technical difficulties have 
been overcome. If, however, television 
standards are left unchanged, a third tele- 
vision service could be provided immediately 
at no greater cost than the ITA’s present 
network (which represents an investment of 
£6 million). 

Within the television industry there is 
argument about the wisdom of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations ; somesay that it 
is by no means the only way of giving 
Britain’s 25-year-old television system a 
face-lift. Present programmes .are trans- 
mitted in “very high frequency” wave- 
bands. To introduce a third and subsequent 
service in the ultra-high frequency wave- 
bands, which is what the Television 
Advisory Committee recommends, is not 
only to step into very dimly charted territory 
(which is why the BBC has protested that 
it will set television back at least six years) 
but to ask the viewer, who is already show- 
ing marked sales resistance, to pay ro oy 
£15 more for.a set than he does today. 
is part of the reason why the BBC has ane 
stated publicly that it does not regard 
today’s 405 line television system as 
obsolete ; what the BBC really means is that 
the disadvantages of making the change to 
625 lines outweigh its probable gains. But 
there are rumours that the government has 
in fact already accepted the TAC’s report 
i stock and barrel. 


FORD MOTOR 


The Formal Offer 


wo days after the Chrysler Corporation 

had emphatically denied it intended to 
compete with Leyland Motors in bidding 
for any portion of the stock of Standard- 
Triumph International, Ford of Detroit sent 
out its formal offer to acquire the 45.4 per 
cent of the ordinary shares it does not 
already own in British Ford at 145s. 6d. 
per share. The offer, conditional on accept- 


‘ ance by not less than 7§ per cent in num- 


ber of the holders of the shares and not 
less than 90 per cent in the value of the 
shares, remains open until January 1oth, 
though it may be extended until not later 
than January 31st. In sending out the offer 
on behalf of American Ford, the merchant 
bankers, Lazard Brothers, say: 

Competition in world automotive markets 

has become broader and more intense and, 

in its view, the development of the Com- 
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mon Market and the European Free Trade 

Area in the years ahead is likely to 
accentuate this trend. 

The major objective of Ford USA in pro- 
posing to acquire the minority interest in 
Ford England is to obtain greater opera- 
tional flexibility and to co-ordinate better 
its American and European operations. 

If the minority interest in Ford England 
is acquired, Ford USA’s stake in Ford 
England would exceed its interest in all 
other operations outside the United States 
combined. | Ford USA would, therefore, 
have added incentive to promote the 
interests, well-being and prosperity of 
Ford England in every way practicable. 


In r the British Ford share- 
holders to accept the offer, the chairman, 
Sir Patrick Hennessy, says: 

The marked effect of the intensely com- 

petitive conditions which your directors 
foresee has necessitated a modification of 
their views about future prospects. 
For 1961 your directors take the view ‘that 
the net income after taxation should be not 
less than that tor 1960, but this assumes 
that there will be a significant improve- 
ment over the conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the industry in recent months. 

Your directors appreciate that with the 

more intense competition in world markets, 
particularly in Europe, the Ford Group 
will have to pay even more attention in 
the future to questions of comparative cost 
and profitability and that, other things 
being equal, greater ‘support is likely to be 
given to the expansion and development of 
companies in the Ford Group which are 
wholly owned rather than to that of com- 
panies in which minority interests are 
held outside the Group. 

Statements such as these may make those 
who on long-term considerations did not 
consider the bid ea a generous think 
again. The prospect mar- 
gins, and the pty hat ae the , parent 
might sacrifice part of taken out 
ened te an sae ct cen igh out- 
put and development help to underline the 
risks that those who do not assent to the 
bid and stay out as a tiny minority might 
run. If the bid had been much lower than 
1458. 6d. (effectively ex the final dividend), 
some of the institutional investors might 
have cavilled at the price. ‘But, once the 
point about future unceriainties has been 
accepted, the price may look satisfactory 
enough to them. If, moreover, the bid 
failed to go through, a market price close to 
145s. 6d. could not be sustained and the 
blame, whether rightly or wrongly, would 
be laid at the doors of the institutions—a 
conclusion which, quite naturally, they 
would wish if possible to avoid. ~ 


NLS 


NOTE ISSUE 


Christmas Spending 


LUCTUATIONS in the note issue have long 
been no more than a partial guide to 
public spending, as more and more people 
pay by other means than cash. But certain 
types of spending, for summer holidays and 
Christmas, still have a relatively high cash 
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for the past three years, when rises of {151.6 
million, {152.4 million and {152.5 million 
were recorded. Each year, no doubt, the 
portion of Christmas made by 
cheque or through accounts rises, but 
slackening in the total amount spent. In 
the latest week, however, the rise in the note 


cates in bonds 
fall over the period but it 
i the full 


Advice for Shipbuilders 


© one can say of Britain’s ship- 
: builders, as they have done of its 
makers of machine tools, that they 
’ do not, seem able to build a wide range 
of specialised products. But it has been 
questioned whether they build any ships 
as efficiently as their principal com- 
petitors and whether they have kept 
abreast of all the latest advances in 
metine propulsion. The much-leaked 
teport* of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research on the ship- 
building and marine engineering indus- 
tries, published this week, concludes 
quite bluntly that they have not. 

Its authors reckon that, while research 
into hull resistance and propeller design 
hgs probably been adequate, the de- 
velopment of propulsion systems’ has 
not, largely because of the present struc- 
ture of the marine engineering industry. 
Even existing research facilities, says the 
report, have not been “sufficiently 
used.” It also argues that there has been 
almost no organised research into 
methods of production at the shipyards 
themselves. The twin industries devote 
perhaps {1} million a year to research 
and development (about one per cent 
of their annual net output); another 
£1 million a year is contributed by the 
Government. This, the DSIR_ report 
says, is not enough. 


I‘ 1944, after the Admiralty had 
switched its custom from marine to 

“land” turbine firms, the. industry 
was prodded into setting up Pametrada 
(Parsons and: Marine Engineering Tur- 
bine Research and Development Asso- 
ciation) as a turbine design and research 

* “Research and Development Require- 
ments of the Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering Industries." HMSO. Is. 6d. 


centre and BSRA (British Shipbuilding 
Research Association) for work on ship 
design and—nominally—on propulsion 
systems other than steam. But this 
attempt to concentrate research by divorc- 
ing it from actual production does not 
appear to have been very successful, 
especially in marine enginecring. Pame- 
trada has devoted an appreciable part of 
its resources, not to research as, such, but 
to drawing up basic designs for turbines 
for current production by its members. 
This has helped to sustain the preference 
of shipbuilders to maintain their own 
engine building facilities and their reluc- 
tance to do research themselves, as well 
as limit the research effort of Pametrada 
itself. 


Even including the — contributions 
received by Pametrada from DSIR, total 
spending on research on marine turbines 
is much less relatively than land turbine 
builders spend. The industry claims that 
its members can and do offer guaranteed 
fuel rates to shipowners as land turbine 
firms offer their customers. But it is 
doubtful whether they are accustomed to 
to this as often as, say, some of their over- 
seas marine competitors. British ship- 
builders have always resisted attempts by 
land turbine firms to enter their field in 
this country and have, for example, made 
it difficult for them to join Pametrada. 

In the last ten years diesels have 
replaced steam propulsion in steadily in- 
creasing sizes of ships, particularly 
tankers. But it has been continental firms 
that have taken the lead in offering diesels 
of larger power up to, now, 20,000 and 
25,000 horsepower. In the smaller power 
ranges for marine diesels, a number of 
well-established Brjtish firms are strongly 
competitive. In the larger power ranges, 
above 5,000 horsepower, there is only one 
independent British designer, Doxford 
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December 3rd net repayments were {3.4 
million. heaviest period of with- 
drawals from the savings banks usually 
occurs in the three wecks immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas ; in 1959 net repayments 
were £34 million and in 1958 were 
£33.4 million. 


RAILWAYS 


Gremlins in Circuit 


rr a rare piece of equipment that goes 
into service completely trouble free, and 
PO ee ee eee ae 
ment not to have teething troubles. It is 
— to wonder, however, whether 

itish Railways have in fact had more 
trouble than seems reasonable with all the 


(though Harland and Wolff manufacture 
Burmeister and Wain diesels from what 
are now primarily its own designs), Far 
more Doxford engines ate built ‘under 
licence by shipbuilders and other engine 
builders than are built by that firm itself, 
and as Doxford earns less from licence 
feces than it would if it made those addi- 
tional engines in its own works it has 
not been possible for the company to 
spend enough on research and develop- 
ment to keep up with the leaders in marine 
diesel technology. But, when its licensees 
become dissatisfied with Doxford engines, 
they took out foreign marine diesel 
licences, often at higher fees. The Com- 
pany has, however, recently decided to 
push ahead with designing a new series of 
engines developing up to 18,000 or 20,000 
h.p., but it is difficult to see how it expects 
to recoup the £750,000 it reckons this will 
cost. Here, as the DSIR report remarks, 
a government development contract would 
have been appropriate. 


‘to shipbuilding industry says that it 
accepts all the detailed recommenda- 

tions aboyt research made by DSIR, 
with the possible exception of the sug- 
gestion that an independent body should 
advise shipowners on propulsion, in the 
way that YARD (the Yarrow Admiralty 
Research Department) advises for the 
navy. This, the industry argues, should 
depend on whether shipowners want such 
a body. Largely, DSIR wants the indus- 
try to join it in assessing the research and 
development needs of the twin industries 
and in reviewing present arrangements 


_ for research, with particular emphasis on 


the future of the two research organisa- 
tions. A sensible set of priorities for 
research needs to be laid down, particu- 
larly in propulsion. DSIR is willing to 
aid the industries’ nascent interest in 
organised research into production tech- 
niques ; and is ready to consider proposals 
for development contracts. 


} 
| 
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Chateau Tongariro! 


WHAT KIND OF CLARET IS THAT? 


As a matter of fact, i ian't «claret. It’s a hotel in a national 

park in the North Island of New Zealand. Not that we 

claim to be connoisseurs of good wine, but we do believe Separately, they have large asects, 

we're experts on topics connected with our country. For a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
it is our business to know about such things. Whatever they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
your interest in New Zealand and wherever those interests . : : ; 

may lie, you con be sare we dell be dhie te help you. affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
After all, knowledge and experience are the cornerstones Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
on which our business has been built. And with more than to profitable trade with those areas. 

160 branches and agencies throughout the North and 

South Islands, there’s little wonder we're so well in- 

formed on things of national interest. That’s one of the THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
reasons why we are named — | BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 


. London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
The National Bank MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


Sead Office: THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) | Head Office: 7 King William Street, London ECA 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, $.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) Branches throughout the World 
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African drums are frequently a prelude to war 
2 There’s no doubt about the purpose of the drums 
of Kenya Pyrethrum, now exported to all parts of 
the world. Pyrethrum is a deadly weapon against 
insects, with one great advantage — it is, completely 
safe to use. 

. As insects become immune to some insecticides. 
new, more toxic killers are devised. These may be 
more dangerous to humans and animals. Pyrethrum 

° scores in three remarkable ways. Firstly, no insect 
resistance of any practical significance has emerged 
Secondly, it is completely safe to use, and thirdly, 
its action is almost instantaneous. What other 
insecticide can claim these three vital advantages ? 


The Pyrethrum Board of Kenya, the largest) producers 

a and distributors of pyrethrum in the world. ‘ Complete 

information is available from: The African Pyrethrum 

Technical Information Centre Ltd., 215-217 Grand Build- 

s ings, Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2 (Tel.: TRAfalgar 
ai 4288) and P.O. Box 420, Nakuru, Kenya Colony 


Make sure your insecticides contain Kenya Pyrethrum 


r 
pr 
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There are drums and drums—both spell war! 


KENYA PYRETHRUM 


* Practically no insect immunity 
* Completely safe to use 

* Almost instantancous knockdown 
* No danger to foodstuffs 
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What seems to have happened siubse- 
quently, causing the entire batch of stock 
to be withdrawn, was that at times there 


Sometimes this happened when the train 
ran over a dead section of track, sometimes 
when it pulled out of a station. Studies 
have failed to discover any set pattern of 
circumstances giving rise to this surge, but 
GEC claims that it can remedy it by insert- 
ing what it calls “surge diverters” in the 
electrical circuit. This should prevent the 
equipment being damaged and the insula- 
tion breaking down, but it hardly seems to 
be a cure for the phenomenon itself. 
Strangely, neither GEC nor British Rail- 
ways have any idea whether French Rail- 
ways encountered “ ” when they 
introduced the same system of electrification 


a few years ago. 


RAND SELECTION | 


New Investment Force 


A’s. AMERICAN, De Beers and the British 
South Africa Company have had loose, 
informal ties with each other for-many years 
and in the first instance the plan to enlarge 
Rand Selection has to be seen as a formal 


ship of the company with Anglo American, 
De Beers, \“ Chartered,” Amr ee Con- 
solidated and the owners of Rand 


valuable vehicle for new finance in South 
Africa, especially at a time like the present 
when it is difficult to attract new capital. 


CUPIDS AND 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 


Mr Masterton’s 
' Two Enterprises 


N the past few years Mr A. H. H. Master- 


ton has been concerned in the manage- - 


ment of two entirely distinct enterprises: 
hire finance through Federal Con- 
i trust movement 


Vili 
i 
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Prospecting in 
Tanganyika 


ILLIAMSON DIAMONDS, jointly owned 
by the Tanganyika government 


monopoly in 





AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


4s. 91d. in the £ 


A™a. manufacturers complain that 
their characters generally get a more 
thorough blacking from the kind of en- 
quiries carried out by, say, the Public 
Accuunts Committee, than they strictly 
deserve. Little on the credit side _ 
comes out in evidence and companies can- 
* not challenge figures about what they did, 
or more often failed to do. (They are coy, 
however, about ucing their own alter- 
native estimates.) The Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors has now drawn up its 
_ own balance-sheet, in which it estimates that 
more than™three-quarters of the money the 
government gives the industry for aircraft 
and engine Seer ton i and development, 
ave a $5 million a year, on 
stricly military projects and is divided in 
almost a parts between engines and air- 
craft, with engines getting the slightly larger 
share. Of the balance, which goes to help 
civil development, the industry argues that 
the government gets back a sizeable 
whack in the form of royalties on air- 
craft sold. 


Royalties on aero-engine sales made 
during the past ten years (to March, 1960) 
came to £17 million ; royalties on engines 
and aircraft combined seem to have been 
running at about £3 million a year, although 
last year they reached {7.5 million. Royal- 
ties, says the industry, represent 24 per cent 
of the government's outlay on civil develo 

.ment. Probing around these figures might 
reveal some uneven performance within 
the industry ; the lion’s share of the royal- 
ties has come from sales of Viscounts and 
the government's initial investment in the 


-. Viscount was a mere {1.8 million (exclud- 


ing its engines) against {20 million for the 
Britannia and much the same for the Comet; 
government aid for Comet engines has been 
almost {9 million. But it is some comfort 
to know that where civil aircraft are con- 
cerned, the industry pays _ the taxpayer 
- something like 4s. 9$d. in the {. 
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MOTORS 


M* J..M. A. SMITH, of Ford and the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, told the Institute of Trans- 
port last Monday that the motor industry 
expected that there would be 13.5 mil- 
lion cars*in use in, Britain by 1975. 
If such a high total of registrations were 
to be reached, it would mean one car to 
every four people in the country—more 
than one to each family—compared with 
| one to every ten people at present, with 
54 million cars on the roads, and one to 
every three in, the United States. If the 
3 million motor cycles Mr Smith expects 
to be in use by 1975 are counted in, there 
would be one motor vehicle for every 3.3 
people. Such a car population may be the 
most that Britain will be able to accom- 
modate, and the road system will have to 
be greatly improved if it is to do éven 
that. But Mr Smith’s prediction is not 
much out of line with other forecasts of 
the likely car population if the 1970s. 
Mr Smith did not hazard any guess of 
the annual rate of sales that could be 
expected in the 1970s. But if the rate 


of scrapping cars then was the same as | 


it is now in the United States, where 10 
per cent of the car population is scrapped 
every year, twice the present proportion 
scrapped in Britain, replacement sales 
would be about 1.4 million a year. Some 
slight further increase in the car popu- 
lation might still be occurring, but to 
increase total sales over 1.§ million 4 
year would seem to need a considerable 
shortening of the working life of our 
cars. Allowing for imports, the British 
industry might be selling 1.3-1.4 million 
cars at home. 

Such a sales figure for 1975 would be 
about a million less than the British car 
industry’s annual Capacity is expected to 
be by 1963 ; and few pgbple in the indus- 


COTTON GOODS 


Outsiders Step In 


F” an industry in supposed convales- 
cence, Britain’s cotton trade seems at 
first sight unbecomingly robust. Short 
views of the revival in trade might suggest 
that this year’s surgery on the surplus 
capacity in spinning and weaving was a 
little drastic, and the dose of anaesthetic in 
the form of Government grants towards the 
scrapping programme possibly too liberal. 
Delivery dates became extended, and 
although less is heard of delays now, some 
buyers are uneasy about the continuing rise 
in prices. Yarn and cleth prices have 
advanced more than 20 per cent from their 
low points last year. 

Even so, the level of prices ruling in 1954 
has only recently been surpassed. The 
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Looking at 1975 


try would be prepared to forecast that 
exports could reach a million a year in 
the sixties. So one conclusion that can 
be drawn from Mr Smith’s forecasts, 
optimistic about car population though 
they may be, is that the British motor 
industry will hardly need to make any 
major additions to its productive capacity 
once the present round of extensions has 
been finished. Incidentally, 1.3 million 
cars a year by 1975 would represent an 
average rise of 4-4} per cent a year in 
unit sales, and presumably in expendi- 
ture on new cars. 

The rate of expansion of the car 
market is likely to have fallen off some 
time before the population Mr Smith 
forecasts for 1975 is reached ; American 
experience suggests that the most rapid 
increase scems to come up to the point 
where there is one car to every five or 
six people. The 1960s might well see 
higher annual sales than the 1970s. 
Indeed, Mr Smith assumed that for part 


lof the 1960s expenditure on new cars 


would grow four times as fast as total 
personal expenditure, though tailing off 
towards 1970 ; and he also assumed that 
purchase tax would be reduced early in 
this period. 

The present level of demand, in con- 
trast to these optimistic forecasts, is so 
low that Britain’s car population would 
almost stop rising if it continued much 
longer, and the industry is probably 
right‘in believing that it must be a tem- 
porary phase. But the fluctuation does 
emphasise the volatile nature of the car 
market, and the need for more capacity 
than the average demand might justify in 
order to meet the peaks. At some time 
in the 1960s the capacity of the industry 
is likely to be fully occupied ; perhaps 
more likely than it is to be in the 1970s. 


rump of the industry is currently earning 
the better profits that reorganisation was 
meant to achieve. Output has been main- 
tained this year with less capacity and 
fewer wotkers ; companics are reporting 
good results and confidence is rising. 
Workers are being attracted back into the 
industry and it should therefore be capable 
of more efficient working and higher output 
which re-equipment should increase further. 

Nevertheless, the state of trade in Lanca- 
shire is still perilously dependent on the 
voluntary restrictions of their duty-free 
imports that Commonwealth producers 
have agreed to prolong until 1962 to give 
Lancashire a hope getting its second 
wind. Although Lancashire has not been 
able to meet all the increased demand this 
year, it has not invited these suppliers to 
exceed their quotas. Supplies from 
countries outside the Commonwealth, on 
which a duty of 7} per cent for yarn and 





Haig in every Home 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New. Year! 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING WITH A PLUS: Christmas Pudding with the 
added delicious flavour of Haig. Simply place pudding on a warm dish when 
cooked, decorate with holly, ony ae Scotch Whisky and ignite. 
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TRAVELLERS 
_ CHEQUES 


* Sold and cashed at 
‘ over 50,000 banks 
and agencies 
throughout the world. 
* Immediate refund in in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 


event of joss or theft. Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely satisfying, 
delightfully cool smoke. The magic to.be found in this time-tried 


blend never fails, for in its friendly Virginian, subtly touched 
Cc © © K Ss with choicest cigar leaf, resides nigh on half a century 


of tobacco-making tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 
TRAVELLERS CHEQUES ee 


pctipoel pene aarena | Balkan Sobranie 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Virginian No. 10° 
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are at least ten 
do not recognise the fact that civil jets 
above the 25,000 feet ceil- 
some ion f 


ili r . . 
above 25,000 feet. Military radar is doi 
what it can to help the civil controllers bu 


-as it is at these high altitudes that tricks of 
light make it impossible for two big aircraft 
to sec each other, the risk of mid-air collision 

$. 
The Eurocontrol convention is intended 
to bring some law order into this 


“ upper air space.” easiest way would 
be to extend the air lane system that bans 


{ 


BUSINESS NOTES 
military aircraft from specified, narrow 
channels of air unless they are prepared to 
conform to the same rules as the civil air- 


» craft flying in them. But the convention 


also looks beyond this immediate problem to 
the general question of air control 
in the era of fast jets and small countries. 
Separate national control centres cannot 
handle aircraft that cross their country from 
end to end in a matter of minutes ; technic- 
ally, what is needed is a handfui of big con- 
trol centres, at London, Paris, Brussels and 
also Rome, if Italy joing Eurocontrol (which 
it has not done because the military carry 
out this job in Italy and find it hard to work 
with a civil agency). Diplomatically this 
idea of international control centres for a 
wide area has all but sunk Eurocontrol 


several times during the protracted negotia- 
tions because some delegates saw it as an | 


excuse for another supra-national agency 
while others, including Britain and Holland, 
were equally determined not to become 
partners in anything that smacked of 
politics. For the moment, it looks as if 
the technical men have won. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Doing the Splits 


ESPITE the relatively stronger demand 

for zinc, over the year cash prices 

of lead and zinc have lost pound for pound. 
In the past, the margin between the prices 
of these two metals, which are mined jointly 
with limited scope for regulating the balance 
of production, de fluctuated sharply with 
changes in relative demand. By restricting 
their sales of lead while selling zinc freely, 
a small group of producers, mainly in the 
Commeneuth, has he to hold the 
premium on zinc over at about {20 per 
ton throughout the year. The cost of stock- 
ing a ton of lead for three months is 
approximately {2 per ton, and although the 
big producers’ purses are long, they cannot 
welcome the tying up of their capital in 
this way. Outside the United States, stocks 
of lead have increased by 55,000 tons since 
the end of 1959. Whatever part restriction 
of sales is playing in this stockpiling, it 
appears to be going largely unrewarded: 


‘prompt lead has fallen to about £65 per 
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ton, cheaper than at any time since it was 
controlled by the Board of Trade fourteen 
years ago. | 

Demand is net the culprit ; many coun- 
tries are using more lead this year. In the 
United Kingdom the rate of consumption 
in the first nine months of the year was 
about 9 = cent higher than in 1959. 
Demand from the building trade is still 
rising. Motor cars are responsible for only 
part of the lead used in batteries, and 
there might be no great reduction here ; in 
cable-making the biggest single outlet, 
which has been contracting steadily, lead 
now looks more capable of holding ‘its own. 
One source of weakness has come from 
mounting sales of Spanish lead in London. 
From a negligible total in 1957, these rose 
to 11 per cent of all imports in the first nine 
months of this year. 

Before they renew their agreement next 
March, producers who are restricting sales 
are certain to try to get the burden more 
fairly distributed. But they cannot increase 
stocks without limit, and will want to see 
consumption of lead back in lint with zinc. 
The current low price for lead will be an 
advantage to them if it helps to check the 
loss of traditional outlets to other materials, ' 
and restrains)to some extent the scrap metal 
trade, which is particularly important in 
lead where recovery is so high. Zinc 
enjoyed a steep rise in price in 1958 and 
1959, but is now beginning to feel some 
reduction in demand from the automotive 
die-casting industry. Prompt zinc has fallen 
sharply this week to about £82 per ton. 
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TIN 


Latent Strength 


INCE restrictions on tin exports were 

lifted for the, last quarter of 1960, three 
months’ tin hag remained within a few 
pounds of £800 per ton, comfortably near 
the centre of the International Tin Council's 
stabilisation range. In this period, Ameri- 
can purchases have fallen away sharply. 
Although importers continue to take tn 
under long-term agreements, buying 
through the market has been severely 
pruned. However, Russia appears to have 
curtailed its sales, and some of its Euro- 
pean customers have been forced to cover 
their needs elsewhere. There is still no 
shortage of tin ; demand has been slack, and 
prompt metal has eased to about £798 per 
ton over the past week. 

But the worst might well be passed. 
Although the International Tin Council 
decided at its latest meeting in Rome not 
to reimpose export quotas, and will be 
reluctant to bring them back for the last 
three months of the current agreement, 
which expires at the end of June, 1961, any 
increase in exports may be balanced by a 
recovery in imports into the United States. 
If American business revives next year 
supply might fall rather short of demand, 
and the price of tin could respond quite 
quickly. The Council held 10,000 tons of 
tin in its buffer stock at the end of June, 
but the manager cannot release any of it 
until the market price reaches £830 per ton. 
Since consumers are thought to have been 
running down their stocks and rumours of 
large stocks in Indonesia have been dis- 
pelled, tin appears to have emerged from 
restrictions with no sign of lameness, 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


An Excess of Middlemen 


HE Restrictive Practices Court has 

declared that an agreement of the 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Alliance is con- 
trary to the public interest and must be 
_ abandoned. The agreement contained a 
| schedule of recommended trade prices for 
confectionery, and <a the division 
of the distributive margin allowed by manu- 
facturers between se esalers and retailers; 
in effect it also kept the number of whole- 


salers stable, and a probable result of the 


Court’s judgment is that some of these will 
now go out of business. Retail prices for 
confectionery are maintained individually 
by manufacturers, and are not likely to be 
affected. There are about 2,000 members 
of the wholesalers’ alliance ; their share of 
total sales of sweets has fallen steadily since 
rationing ended in 1953, from 70 per cent 
to about 35 per cent last year. For the most 
part their customers are small sweet -~— 
cafés and school tuck shops ; most of 

250,000 retail confectionery outlets buy 


authorises drawings 


BUSINESS NOTES 
direct from manufacturers,.50 of whom 
account for 80 per cent of all sweets 
produced. 

Parties to the agreement had argued that 
if the restrictions were removed the margins 
of retailers in sparsely populated areas 
would fall too low to cover their costs, 
hence retailers would go out of business. 
But ‘the Court felt that it was the less effi- 
cient wholesalers who would go out of 
business without the restrictions, and that 
those who remained would be more capable 
of seeing that their retail outlets were 
maintained. (Despite contrary claims by the 
alliance, the Court seems to have followed 
that classic dictum of first-year economics, 
“ You can’t bankrupt a.swect shop.”) The 
wholesalers had also claimed that price lists 
made it unnecessary for retailers to shop 
for their goods, and that this was a benefit ; 
this argument, which succeeded in he 
Black Bolt and Nut case, was rejected by 
the Court. Finally it was alleged that 
removal of the restrictions would lead to 
disputes between wholesalers and retailers, 
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rather in the manner of two s fighting 
for 2 bone ; but the Court held that, if this 
meant increased bargaining rather than a 
breach of the peace, then it would be a 
benefit rather de an a disadvantage. 

The Confectioners’ décision came almost 
exactly a year after the Court found that an 
agreement of wholesale and retail bakers, 
which’ recommended maximum retail prices 
for bread and fixed bakers’ margins, was 
against the public interest. As if in celebra- 
uion of this anniversary, higher prices for 
bread came into effect this week: standard 
large loaves now cost 11jd. (unwrapped) 
and 1s, o}d. (sliced and wrapped). British 
Bakeries, a subsidiary of Ranks, was first to 
announce the increase, and was oe 
by other groups including Spillers, Asso- 
ciated British Foods and J. Lyons. Prices 
of both large and small loaves were 
increased by 4d. last April. Increased pro- 
duction and distribution costs are given as 
the reason for the latest price rise, which 
comes in the face of a further decline in the 
total consumption of bread. 


SHORTER NOTES 


An employee who was given a suit by 
his employers is subject to pay tax on the 
value of the suit second-hand and not new. 
This was confirmed this week by the Court 
of Appeal, which refused permission to the 
Crown to appeal to the House of Lords. 


* 


Contractors in Britain obtained orders 
for new work worth £444 million in the 
third quarter of this year, according to the 
Ministry of Works. This was £8 million 
less than in the second quarter, but £78 
million more than in the third quarter of 
last year. Total orders for new housing 
remained unchanged at £175 million, com- 
pared with £162 million a year earlier ; 
orders for other new work for public 
authorities and new private industrial 
building both fell slightly, though both 
were substantially higher than in the same 
months of 1959. Orders for private non- 
industrial building rose to {75 million, 
against —— in the second quarter 
and £55 million a year earlier ; the Ministry 
of Works states that these figures included 
an exceptional number of large office- 
building schemes. 


* 


The Government of Argentina has made 
a new stand-by arrangement with the 
International Monetary Fund © which 


to $100 million over 
the next twelve months in currencies held 
by the Fund. A comprehensive stabilisation 
programme was introduced in December, 
1958. Prices have now been stable for six 
months and the exchange rate for over a 
year. At the same time the country’s gross 
monetary reserves have been built up 

from about $130 million at the outset oar ef the 
programme to almost $700 million today. 


Sates Ae od ee 


Unit trust sales dropped sharply in 
November to £839,900 and repurchases by 
unit trust managers amounted to 
£1,435,650 ; during the month only one 
block offer was made and these disappoint- - 
ing results bear out last week's statement 
by Sir Oscar Hobson that it had been 
through such offers that trusts this year had 
sold the bulk of their units. Over the 
month the value of unit trust funds fell by 
£11.6 million to £202.6 million. 

* 


Dealings are expected to start next weck 
in the 3,§00,000 of {1 ordinary shares in 
New European and General Trust which 
was formed by M. Samuel in May, 1959, 
to invest primarily in equities of Eur 
countries other than the United King¢ 
Coinciding with this introduction is a $ 
issue of 750,000 shares to existing 
who are mainly institutions, on a one-for- 
four basis at 21s. 6d. Dealings are expected 
to start at around that price so that shares 
on a forecast dividend of 13 per cent offer 
a yield of 1.6 per cent. This slender return 

reflects the present low yields on leading 
European equities. 


COMPANY ASFAIRS 


Comments or pages 1276-1277 and 1280 on : 
Steel of Wales Colvilles 


Stewarts & Lioy4< pe Summers 

Distillers urnet & Newall 

First Garden City a ; 
A 


Wat Mann 
Agar Cross Mitchells & Butlers 
BTR industries British Industrial Plastics 


Thomas Firth & john Brown 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices ov 
pages 1278 and 1279 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 1280 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 128! 


PSO ED SOM 
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JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION ACHIEVED 


MOTOR INDUSTRY’S EXPANSION PLANS 


The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 

Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited was held in 

on December 12th. Sir Bertram 

Waring, chairman, presided and in his statement 
to members said: 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profir and Loss Account 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries for the year 
ended July 31, 1960, shows a surplus on Trading 
of £7,823,177 compared with £7,258,619 for 
1959. After bringing into accoum Other 


Income and Exceptional Items and making pro- . 
vision for. Taxation the Net Profit is £2,923,424, 
which compares with {2,527,437 last year. 

The net dividends recommended for the year 
to July 31, 1960, amount to £1,193,448 and 
after further recommended allocations of 
£100,000 to Employees’ Funds and £500,000 to 


* ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The Financial year of the Company, which 
ends on July 3ist, coincides with the Trading 
Year of the Motor Industry, and in last year’s 
statement it was predicted that the Vchicle 
Industry would break all previous records in 
the year now under review. This it did, but to 
a far greater extent than was expected. 


During the year 1959-60 Biitish Vehicle 
Manufacturers produced 2,053,000 vehicles 
(1,442,000 cars, 435,000 commercial vehicles 
and 176,000 tractors) compared with 1,527,000 
vehicles in the year 1958-59 (1,055,000 cars, 
323,000 commercial vehicles and 149,000 
tractors), showing an increase of 34 per cent. 
This achievement was remarkable and is the 
greatest possible tribute to the designers of a 
wide range of new vehicles—some of them 
pionéers in their class. It also demonstrated 
again the vigour and flexibility of the British 
Vehicle Manufacturers. They met the pent-up 
demand of the Home Market when it was 
released from credit restrictions and at the same 
time pursued Overseas Markets with the utmost 
vigour in the face of foreign competition of a 
most determined nature. No other Industry 
can match the Motor Industry for*fiexibility and 
for the ability to grasp market opportunities as 
they arise. The Industry requires no invoca- 
tions to increase its exports for they are its 
very life blood. With 920,000 vehicles, repre- 
senting 45 per cent of output, being exported 
during the year this is an obvious fact. 

restrictions at home were lifted in 

, 1958. In the 1959 Budget Purchase 

Tax on cars was reduced from 60 per cent to 
50 per cent, and on Commercial Vehicles Pur- 
chase Tax of 30 per cem was climinated alto- 


by month so that at the height of the season in 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


May the weekly rate of output reached 48,000 
vehicles. 


EFFECT OF CREDIT RESTRAINT 


Home sales of consumer durables of all types 
were {£271 million in the first quarter of 1959, 
but by the first quarter of 1960 they had risen 
to £346 million. This led to a rise in the total 
imports of the country which in the first quarter 
of 1959 were £943 million and in the first 
quarter of 1960 were £1,125 million. Exports 
as a whole did not rise proportionately arid with 
the Home demand for cémsumer durables con- 
tinuing to increase with’ rapidity, the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that to aYoid serious 
inflation i was necessary to reimpose a measure 
of credit restraint, and this it did. The Home 
Market for Motor! Cars is most sensitive to 
interference with the free availability of credit 
and as a resuk demands have been damped 
down. It is a moot point whether or not the 
Government was wise in the timing and extent 
of ‘the restrictions reimposed but it is quite 
obvious that an “on or off” credit policy sets 
a most difficult and disturbing situation for the 
Motor Industry to meet ; apart from its serious 
economic implications it causes considerable 
disquiet amongst all those employed in the 
Industry. 


Car exports remained very active until June 
when the demand began to fall off, the decline 
in exports to the American market being the 
main contributory factor. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES, TRACTORS AND 
MOTOR CYCLES 

The Heavy Commercial Vehicle Industry con- 
tinued to expand at a steady rate throughout the 
year. Both Export and Home sales have been 
buoyant, the latter being particularly influenced 
by the withdrawal of Purchase Tax. Tractor 
Production set new r s, being 18 per cent 
higher} than in the previous year. Three- 
quart of all units produced were exported, 
America being the largest market. The Home 


Market now supports:a Tractor population. 
approaching half a million and is probably near- - 


ing saturation point. Future sales here will 
depend largely on replacement demand, but there 
are bright prospects for new sales in the — 
ing countries overseas. 


The Motor Cycle Industry made a good start, 
bur the reintroduction of credit restrictions has 
influenced sales of Motor Cycles even more 
adversely than of Motor Cars. 


OUTPUT, COSTS AND PRICES 


The extremely rapid and continuous increase 
in demand for equipment by the Motor Car 
Industry during the year put the Company under 
very heavy pressure to meet delivery schedules. 
Month after month the previous records of high 
output were beaten and by the end of the finan- 
cial year motor car equipment was leaving the 
manufacturing lines ‘at a rate which was half as 
much again as at the , of the 
year. 


This steep rise in demand for vehicle equip- 
ment did not produce a corresponding increase 
in profit for a variety of reasons. Raw Material 
prices were higher, particularly non-ferrous 
metals, and whilst UK Steel prices remained 
steady it was necessary to make substantial pur- 
chases from the European Continent and the 
USA at prices much higher than the domestic 
prices. Sub-contracting was resorted to exten- 
sively, a costly procedure. Wages and Salaries 
again increased during the year and in addition 
the shorter working week, without reduction in 
earnings, was introduced. Abnormal overtime 
was worked at premium rates. Furthermore, 
the rapid increase in demands made it necessary 
to employ several thousand new operatives, most 
of whom required training before they were able 
to make a proper contribution: | A large number 
of them were transitory and never became 
effective. 


Our policy is to resist to the utmost the raising 
of our selling prices to our customers, because 
we believe that the long-term interests of the 
Company are dependent on the ability of the 
industry to sell vehicles and pgrts in an expand- 
ing world market in face of the severest possible 
competition from overseas manufacturers. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that, aftér 
allowing for variations in specification and while 
maintaining the highest standards of quality, we 
offer our customers the lowest priced automobile 
electrical equipment in the world. 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Our two Companies serving the Aircraft 
Industry have had widely different business 
opportunities with which (o deal. On the one 
hand, the smaller volume of work available to 
the Aircraft Manufacturers has had an adverse 
effect on the Subsidiary supplying electrical and 
other air-frame equipment. On the other hand, 
the success achieved by British Gas Turbine * 
Engines, both at home and abroad for military 
and civil aircraft, resulted in an expansion in 
sales by our Subsidiary supplying Fuel Control 
and other Equipment for these Engines. British 
engines provide the power for more than half 
of all civil airliners in use or on order throughout 
the world at the present time. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


In previous Reports reference has been made 
to a number of developments for the manufac- 
ture of the Company’s ae abroad. At the 
present time there is an ‘additional series of 
negotiations under way for manufacturing in 
Europe, South America, India and elsewhere. 

pFew, of these new v es show prospects of 
an early return on Capital and endeavour 
involved. They are in the nature of long-term 
measures to provide manufacturing facilities in 
Countries which are developing their own 
to take part in these developments have to be 
taken now, otherwise they will pass to compcti- 
‘tors, maybe for all time. 
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There are about 4} million Lucas equipped 
vehicles in service Overseas. Apart from seven- 
teen hundred service agents and dealers we now 
have 60 overseas establishments-of our own, of 
which 20 have been opened in the last few years. 


Last year reference was made to a partnership 
that we had established in France to form a 
Company, Roto Diesel SA, for manufacture of 
the Distributor type Diesel Pump. A factory 
has now been completed at Blois and plant and 
equipment are being installed. Substantial 
orders have been received by the new Company 
and the prospects for this enterprise are pro- 
mising once the initial production difficulties 
have been overcome. Following the lead of 
British Vehicle Manufacturers who are establish- 
ing themselves in the Common Market Area it 
is our intention to do likewise with the prime 
object of serving their interests. It has been 
estimated that by 1970 the Common Market on 
average will be capable of absorbing over 
3 million cars and trucks per annum, compared 
with less than 1 million by the European Free 
Trade Area outside the United Kingdom. 


As a result of the Canadian Government's 
withdrawal from the development of aircraft in 
Canada our factory there is endeavouring to 
rebuild its fortunes in other fields. Our Aus- 
tralian factory for the manufacture of motor 
vehicle equipment has still some way to go 
before it earns an adequate return on its capital. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Company's extensive Research and 
Design Organisation spreads over a wide field 
of applications within the Motor, Aircraft and 
other Industries and continues to play a full part 
in enabling the Company to maintain its tech- 
nical lead. Altogether more than 3,000 people 
are engaged on this class of work. What is 
achieved is seldor: spectacular; mostly it relates 
to improvements in designs or redesigns of exist- 
ing products with the cbject of umproving their 
quality or reducing costs. Of recent, achieve- 
ments reference can be made to the /manufac- 
ture of Silicon Diode Rectifiers for use with 
Alteraating Current Generators, the latest 
designs of which show a number of economies 
and extend their potential use to a much wider 
range of vehicles. It is also of interest to men- 
tion that the Company produces over 10,000 
Pre-Engaged Starters a week mainly for diesel 
engines and that in the last two years it. has 
developed entirely new designs embodying 
unique features’ and economies which should 
result in their application on a wider scale to 
petrol engines in place of the ubiquitous Inertia 
Starters, 


NEW PRODUCTS AND VENTURES 


Previous reference has been made to develop- 
ments in connection with a variety of devices 
concerned with the modernisation of the rail- 
ways. Technically there has been considerable 
achievement but the prospects of commercial 
advantage in the near future are not great. 
Perhaps of chief interest is the development of 
disc-brakes for rolling stock, which are not only 
much more efficient than conventional brakes 
but reduce considerably the incidence of main- 
tenance costs. 


There has been a further growth in the 
development and application of hydraulic pumps 
and motors for industrial purposes which in the 
next year or two should reach a volume where 
a satisfactory commercial benefit will accrue. 

In all our other activities, and in particular 
in the field of fuel injection and control both 
for Gas Turbine and for Diesel engsnes, there is 
much technical progress to record. 


COMPANY MEETING REPQRTS 


As will be seen from the Accounts, invest- 
ments in other industrial companies have 
exceeded half a million pounds during the 
year. Of this sum nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds went into British Sealed Beams Ltd., a 
company jointly owned with Associated Elec- 
trical Industries Ltd. and The General Electric 
Co. Ltd., for the manufacture of all glass sealed 
beam headlamp units, which was referred to in 
last year’s report. The investment in Roto 
Diesel SA| was over £200,000, and the balance 
was used for a number of smaller investments 
of a trade nature. 


An agreement has recently been made for the 
Company to acquire the business of Bryce 
Berger Ltd., who are manufacturers of diesel 
injection pumps, mainly of single cylinder types. 
The range manufactured is complernentary to 
those made by our Subsidiary C.A.V. Ltd., and 
will strengthen our facility to meet the needs of 
the small diese] engine markets for which there 
is a promising future. 


INFLATION AND WAGES 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred 
to his preoccupation with the current trend of 
costs and prices and has said that a return to 
wage and salary increases over the whole 
economy on the scale and tempo of the postwar 
years up to 1958 would mean a renewed rise in 
the general level of costs and prices, He stressed 
that a heavy responsibility lay on all concerned 
to guard against actions which would push up 
the general level of our costs and bring to an end 
the price stability which has been one of the 
most valuable features of the last 2} years and is 
of vital interest to wage earners themselves, 


Periods of full employment are in themselves 
inflationary but the Chancellor was, of course, 
referring to increases in wages and salaries in 
excess of increases in productivity. The experi- 
ence of the postwar years demonstrates quite 
clearly that pressure for increases in wages and 
salaries is an annual event and is only in 
part related to increased productivity. Even in 
periods of depression demands for increased 
wages are pursued without restraint. Employers’ 
Organisations can only compromise by making 
the best bargains they can with the Unions and 
in consequence both parties can be accused of 
contributing to the course of inflation which, as 
the Chancellor has warned, shows cvery pros- 
pect of re-emerging after a couple of years’ 
stability brought about mainly by external 
causes. The Government makes very correct 
exhortations about the perils of inflation and 
the dangers of pricing ourselves out of export 
markets, and emphasises that inflation hits the 
little man harder than it hits the big man. 
Nevertheless, it is politically inexpedient to 
interfere directly with wage negotiations and 
the Government does not play a part until a 
situation between Employers and Unions reaches 
a stage of deadlock and a strike of national 
importance has to be avoided. It then brings 
the parties together in an endeavour to bridge 
their differences and find a compromise solu- 
tion. If the growth of competition, from the 
Common Market countries in particular, is a 
cause of anxiety and if to deal -with it we must 
avoid inflationary costs and selling prices, then 
it may well be that the time is coming when 
somethiag additional should be injected into the 
established wage and salary negotiating 
mechanisms, as has been done elsewhere. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Financial Year 1960-61 in which we are 
now embarked shows an increase in sales over 
the corresponding period last year, but it is to 
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be remembered that last year sales were rising 
rapidly month by month whereas this year 
they are not yet doing so; nevertheless, with a 
degree of confidence it is predicted that demands 
will rise in the New Year and will continue to 
do so up to mid-summer. The Home market 
situation will be favourably influenced by any 
relaxation that may be made to the restraint on 
credit, or to the rate of Purchase Tax, which 
remains at the iniquitous level of 50 per cent on 
cars and distorts the natural development of the 
Industry. 

The set-back in exports has resulted largely 
from the reduced demands in the USA. This 
has been due mainly to the introduction by 
USA manufacturers of “ Compact” cars which 
are smaller and cheaper than normal American 
cars but larger than those exported in volume 
from Europe. They are a novelty for the US 
public and have behind thém a sales campaign 
of massive proportions. When the situation 
settles down and current excessive stocks of 
cars of ali types have been liquidated, it is 
confidently believed that, backed by an 
aggressive sales campaign, British vehicles will 
again achieve a permanent and high level of 
demand. 


The most promising factor for the future is 
the declared intention of British Vehicle Manu- 
facturers to expand their manufacturing facilities 
at a cost of approximately £250 million. The 
current temporary recession has in no way 
altered these intentions. Looking cither back- 
wards or forwards there is no reason why it 
should. Looking backwards, the growth of car 
ownership has been continuous despite periodical 
set-backs in the annual sales of new cars. 
Looking forward, statisticians tell us that in 
1970 the world output of motor vehicles of all 
types will reach 19 million per annum compared 
with 14 million per annum in 1959. t is 
further estimated that the number of vehicles 
in use by 1970 will have increased by 50 per 
cent. 


It can also be presumed with confidence that 
the Home market will expand substantially. ft: 
has been estimated that the average Disposable 
Net Income per head of total population will 
rise by between 20 per cent and 25 per cent 
during the next ten years. A small increase in 
real earnings has always brought a large increase 
in the number of car owners and this process 
will undoubtedly continue. 


EXPANSION PLANS 


So that we shall keep in step with the expan- 
sion plans of the Vehicle Manufacturers we are 
in the course of setting up new factories in the 
Liverpool area and at Burnicy. In these two 
districts we already employ 7,000 people. We 
are also considering plans for manufacturing 
units in other areas. 

As far as the Company’s Aircraft activities 
are concerned there is promise of continued 
expansion of our Gas Turbine Equipment 
business and provision is being made to enlarge 
its manufacturing facilities. On the other hand 
with reduced demands there is now ample 
capacizy available for other aircraft equipment. 
Previous reference has also been made to the 
prospect of steady growth in the Industrial 
Hydraulic Equipment business of the Company. 


The Directors wish to place on record their 
special appreciation of the endeavours of the 
Company’s employees, particularly those con- 
cerned with the production of vehicle equipment 
who worked all hours to satisfy what for tre 
greater part of the year appeared to be insatizbic 
demands by the vehicle manufacturers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK 


SIR GEOFFREY C. GIBBS ON GROWING STRENGTH 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Australia & New Zealand Bank Limited will be 
held on January 11th in “London. 


The following. is ati extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, the ee Sir 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG: 


AUSTRALIA 


The rising tempo of business activity in Aus- 
tralia which was becoming evident a year ago 
grew more marked during the greater part of 
1960, and the objective of official policy during 
most of the year has been to exercise a measure 
of restraint in order to prevent rising activity 
from threatening economic stability. 

Buoyant export proceeds, a high rate of capital 
inflow from overseas, substantial rises in wage 
rates and the continuing rapid expansion of 
population and national development are im- 
_ portant factors which have combined to exert 
heavy pressure on available supplies of goods 
and services. To these may be added the 
appearance of new financial institutiqns, many of 
which have stimulated demand for credit and 
emphasised transactions of a speculative type. 


Overseas Trade: Income from exports rose 
more than {A100 million io £A936 million in 
the financial year 1959-60. Although wool was 
mainly responsible for the encouraging state of 
exports, bueyancy in most items contributed to 
the final result. One of the most pleasing aspects 
was the continued rise in export prpceeds from 
manufactured products, notably petroleum oils, 
iron and steel, and vehicles and parts. 


Imports have shown a strongly rising tend 
during the past three years, and have come close 
to balancing exports. The strength of exports, 
the pressure of spending power in the home 
market and the gradual relaxation of import 
restrictions, which had been proceeding steadily, 
encouraged the authorities to announce in 
February, 1960, the virtual removal of — 
restrictions. 


Growth of Demand: The disturbing aspect 
of the increase in wages and prices in Australia 
im recent years, and particularly the wage rises 
in 1959, is their influence upon cost levels. In- 
dustrial costs have risen sharply, and it.-is 
becoming increasingly urgent to contain price 
rises and cost increases if Australian industries 
are to continue to be able to sell their products 
profiably at current world market prices. 


Containing Inflation: Fiscal policy, in she 
August, 1960, Budget was aimed at applying a 
degree of deflationary pressure to support the 
tight credit policy in the banking structure by 
means of some increases in personal tax and 
company tax and a budget surplus. 


_ Additional measures were announced in 
November to attract funds to the banking 
system to damp down the level of spending 
both on imports and internally on activities of 
a less exsential nature by caising bank interest 
rates and providing for greater flexibility in 
rates charged on overdrafts. In addition direct 


action has been taken through the Federal taxa- 
tion powers to discourage the high rate of fixed 
interest borrowing by public companies in- 
cluding those financial and other institutions on 
the fringes of the banking system which were 
stimulating inflationary pressures. 

Both fiscal and monetary policy in the current 
year must be viewed against expectations on 
international account. Oversea trade prospects 
ate far from encouraging at present. The out- 
look for exports is considerably less attractive 
than in 1959-60, while the volume of imports 
has increased greatly since the lifting of controls. 
On present indications, there will be a heavy 
adverse balance of trade in the current financial 
year and, even if capital inflow is maintained at 
last year’s high level, there will still be a sub- 
stantial loss of accumulated oversea funds by 
June, 1961. os 


It is important, therefore, that the restrictive 
policies should not be pressed too far, perhaps 
to the point of restricting national development. 
This is the crux of the present dilemma of how 
most effectively to contain inflationary pressures 
without checking the desired rate of national 
development. For this reason the policy an- 
nounced in November should prove a step in 
the right direction by providing some scope 
for extension of —any by the banking system, 
thus enabling it lectively to compete for 
investment in legitimate trade and production 
at reasonable rates of interest. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand there is evidence of an im- 
provement in industrial production and business 
activity, in response to the stimulus imparted by 
higher export prices and deficit government 
spending, particularly on family benefits, 
universal superannuation, and, more recently, 
public works. In addition, rising personal in- 
comes, in part the result of the wage order 
granted last year, have supported consumption 
expenditures and augmented retail trading turn- 


overs. } 


Possibly the major factor generating expansion 
in the economy,has been the strong improve- 
ment in the iiilifice of payments, for which the 
recovery in prices and reduction in total 
payments for’ imports, arising from restrictions 
and the low level of demand at the beginning of 
the year, have been responsible. The situation 
changed in the second half of 1960 as the 
materially higher spending internally was trans- 
mitted into a demand for imported goods. 

Costs and prices are moving upwards despite 
offsetting factors such as changes in indirect 
taxes, price control, etc. The problem of rising 
costs is indeed a worrying ome and casts its 
shadow over future national development. Unless 
fiscal and monetary policies are suitably in- 
tegrated, it is apparent that the pace of inflation 
will not slacken, and in that event, New 
Zealand's ability to sell the country’s farm 
products profitably overseas will be seriously 
impaired 


Monetary and Fiscal Policies.—Within this 
setting of development in the New Zealand 
economy, the position of the trading banks has 
become increasingly difficult. A six year credit 
squeeze has been achieved by rigid control of 
interest rates, selective advance directions by the 
Reserve Bank and the reserve ratio system which 
has frozen up to 40 per cent of our assets in a 
competely unproductive form, At the same time 
the operations of other financial intermediaries 
have expanded, in particular the business of the 
savings banks, but the banks are denied per- ~ 
mission to compete in this field. Expanded post 
office savings bank services and concessions, and 
a Giro system for transfer payments, are further 
measures now planned, which will direct more 
funds from the banking system to government 
institutions. 


Thus, the cumulative result of this overlong 
reliance on restrictive monetary policy has been, 
not only t© weaken the asset structure of bank 
balance sheets, but also to impair the ability of 
the banks to meet the expanding requirements 
of their customers. The channelling of more and 
more of the available capital funds imto the 
government sector continually reduces the credit 
available to farmers, commerce, and industry 
and could well have serious consequences. It is 
zegrettable that the banks are prevented from 
displaying initiative and are not allowed to offer 
their, customers the types of modern services so 
common in other countries, throughout the 
world. F 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The operating companies of our associate, 
Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited, report 
a further marked expansion of business mh keep- 
ing with general trends in Australian hire pur- 
cha Gross dividends received from this 
inves! t and included in our overall profits 
amounted to £A191,000 in. the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, compared with £A156,000 in the 
previous year. 

Our subsidiary, Australia and New Zealand 
Savings Bank, recorded an increase of 
£A20 million in deposits whilst the number of 
a¢counts has grown to 528,000. 

Accounts and Dividends.—The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet which totals nearly {A600 million 
illustrates the growing strength of our Banks. 


The total of the Trading Bank's Balance Sheet 
exceeds £A500 million for the first time. We 
have had to reduce our holdings of high yielding 
investments and it ii poor compensation that w¢ 
have increased statutory deposits with the 
Central Banks because the rate of interest 
allowed on our statutory deposit in Australia is 
only three-quarters of one per cent while in New 
ao our statutory déposit produces no 
income at all. 

Profits (after taxation and transfer to Con- 
tingencies Reserve) at £A1,029,815 show a 2 per 
cent reduction on last year’s figures. Your 
Directors have recommended a final dividend for 
the year of 8 per cent, less tax, which maintains 
the year’s distribution of 12 per cent, less tax. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES SOLID PROGRESS CONTINUED 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


NHS SALES A MODEST FRACTION OF WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS 
Expanding scope of the Group’s total effort—SIR HARRY JEPHCOTT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Glaxo Laboratones Limted was held on 
December 12th in London, Sir Harry Jephcott, 
DSc, FRIC, FPS, presiding. The following 
is an extract from his Statement circulated to 
members with the Report and Accounts for the 
year to June 30, 1960:— 


During the year Group Trading Profits 
increased by rather more than 25 per cent and, 
provisions for taxation having absorbed about 
the same proportion of profits this year as last, 
a similar percentage increase, amounting to 
£743,000, will be observed in Group Net Profit 
after tax. { 

Commenting on the improved trading con- 
ditions, the Chairman said: A year ago I indi- 
cated that we had begun to make headway 
against intense competitive pressures, both at 
home and oversea, in part through the achieve- 
ment of manufacturing economies and in part 
thrdugh the successful introduction of new 
products. Although there have been exceptions 
in individual markets, these improved conditions 
have been generally experienced throughGat the 
year. In all markets, however, competition con- 
tinues to be keen. 


At home, altogether apart from competitive 
influences, the sales of some of our more impor- 
tant products were reduced by the unusually 
mild winter season and a comparatively low 
incidence of the commoner Winter ailments, In 
some oversea areas, the persistence of unecono- 
mic prices for antibiotics, due to the continuing 
existence of surplus capacity in the hands of 
some major producers, appears to have become 
part of the normal pattern of trading. 

In such circumstances, we have concentrated 
our efforts this year on the speedy introduction 
and vigorous promotion of new products in both 
the human and veterinary fields. The favourable 
outcome of the year’s trading is largely the result 
of our success. Some of these products have 
already found wide acceptance, and we shall 
continue to expand and develop the markets we 
have established for them throughout the 
world. {It is not to be expected, however, that 
during the coming twelve months the profits we 
derive from their sale will continue to grow at 
the present rate. Indeed, success attracts com- 
petition, and it may prove difficult to maintain 
the present profitability of these new products. 

Consolidated sales by the Parent Company 
and its Subsidiaries at home and abroad were 
11 per cent higher in 1959/60 than in 1958/59. 


REVIEW OF RESULTS 

I believe this is an appropriate time to remind 
the stockholders how small a proportion of our 
total turnover and profitability is now derived 
from sales made under the National Health 
Service. As our business oversea has expanded, 
and our interest in non-medical products has 
increased, the proportion has steadily fallen 
until, in 1959-60, sales of drugs and medicines 
to the National Health Service by the Parent 
Company and by Allen & Hanbury’s accounted 
for no more than a very modest fraction of the 
total turnover of the Group. Lest it be thought 
that the National Health Service has provided 


us with exceptional opportunities for profit, I 
would again call attention to the record of our 
pricing policy. During the twelve years since 
the Service came into being, we have been faced 


with a rise of over 70 per cent in basic wage’ 


rates and of over 20 per cent in the prices of 
our raw materials. Yet the prices of none of 
eur antibiotic or other pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions have been increased during that period. 
Indeed, the prices of most of them have been 
steadily, and materially, reduced, with the result 
that, over the whole twelve-year period, the 
prices paid by the National Health Service for 
the drugs and medicines supplied by Glaxo 
Laboratories have fallen, on the average by no 
less than 6} per cent a year. Taking these facts 
together, I am entirely satisfied that the con- 
tinuing profit record of the Group as a whole 
has in no way been achieved at the expense of 
the Exchequer. 

Parent Company.—Sales in the home market 
have been more than maintained, despite the 
adverse seasonal conditions and despite the fact 
that we carried through during the year a series 
of major price reductions affecting a substan- 
tial part of our homie turnover. These reduc- 
tions were made in accordance with our long- 
established policy of passing on to our customers 
the benefits we secure from manufacturing 
economies. We are satisfied that they will 
strengthen our competitive position in the long 
term. 

That our sales at home have continued to 
show progress is due in part to the continuing 
strength shown by the oldest side of our busi- 
ness, which is concerned with foods, and in part 
to the satisfactory progress being made in our 
latest field, veterinary medicine, where the re- 
ception given to the new immunological products 
developed by us for the protection of both 
domestic and farm animals has been particularly 
encouraging. 

In the export market our principal concern 
this year has been to develop the worldwide 
interest aroused by griseofulvin, the new anti- 
biotic that has remarkable properties for the 
treatment of fungal conditions of the skin, hair 
and nails. Griseofulvin, and other new products 
introduced abroad, have not only given a fresh 
impetus to our sales in established oversea 
territories, but have also enabled us to acquire 
a foothold in important areas where our sales 
progress in the past had been relatively slow. 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd.—The Accounts of 
Allen & Hanburys show a further improvement, 
the profit exceeding that of any previous year. 
A number of their products yecently introduced 
to the medical profession have become firmly 
established during the year, and in most 
instances substantial advances have been made. 
Turnover of the surgical division was the 
highest in the Company’s history. 

Murphy Chemical Company.—Our colleagues 
at Murphys have continued to progress, and 
both turnover and profitability were higher 
during the past year than ever before. 

The traditional Murphy policy of providing 
an expert advisory service continues to be the 
basis of the sales effort. An increase in sales to 


oversea markets reflects the results of current 
research, 


The Oversea Companies.—Although in one 
or two instances the oversea companies have 
been adversely affected by local, though we hope 
temporary, circumstances, the overall pattern 
established by them has again been one of steady 
and encouraging progress in both sales and 
profitability. 7 

Referring to technical development, Sir Harcy 
said: We have again found it necessary this year 
tO increase our expenditures on research and 
development, in part, because the cost of con- 
ducting research has increased and in part 
because the scope of our total effort has been 
expanded and our work in certain specific areas 
that show particular promise has been intensi- 
fied. The search for new medicaments con- 
tinues to absorb a major part of these expendi- 
tures and, in an attempt to keep our outlays of 
this nature within reasonable bounds, we have 
entered into a number of collaborative arrange- 
ments both with other companies and with 
certain governmental bodies; we hope these will 
bring substantial mutual benefits. 

During the past year we have completed a 
range of sheep vaccines; we have also made 
considerable headway with the canine and 
equine vaccines introduced last year. Al these 
products have commanded speedy and wide 
acceptance. 

The position is less satisfactory in human 
therapeutics. The vaccines we have developed 
against poliomyelitis and influenza and against 
diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus, as well 
as tuberculosis, continue to play an important 
role in preventive medicine at home and abroad. 
There is, in my view, a need for a redoubling of 
effort to educate the community to take full 
advantage of those vaccination techniques that 
have now been rendered simple, painless, 
inexpensive and effective. 


TRADING OUTLOOK 

More than once in the past I have had 
occasion to remind the stockholders that the 
special hazards of our business are such that 2 
satisfactory outcome of any « one’s year’s trading 
should be regarded not so much as promising 
an even brighter future, but as enabling us 
further to increase our technical and financial 
ability to face the uncertaigties ahead. I hold 
strongly that this is especially true at the present 
time for there is every reason to expect that to 
maintain last year’s level of trading and profit- 
ability in the coming twejwe-months will prove 
much more difficult. \ 

We can, however, derive a real measure of 
confidence from the fact that, as a result of the 
efforts made during the past two years, we are 
better able than ever to deploy the now consider- 
able technical and commercial resources of the 
Group to the maximum advantage. We derive 
further confidence from the evident desire of all 
our staff, at home and oversea, to take advantage 
of our combined strength and to work whole- 
heartedly together in the interests of the entire 
Group. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TECALEMIT LIMITED 


RESULTS BEST YET ACHIEVED 


INCRRASED ACTIVITY 


MR S. G. GATES’S STATEMENT ° 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Tecalemit Limited will be held on January 
6th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C, 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Sylvester G. Gates, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


When I-reported on last year’s results I told 


after taxation py as com- 
pared wih £187,740. 


We have put £75,000, as. against £50,000, to 
General Reserve, and recommend a final divi- 
dend of 12 per cent which, with the 6 per cent 
imterim dividend already paid, will make 18 
per cent for the year. (The comparable figure 
distributed out of last year’s profits was 13 per 
cent.) This recommendation, if adopted, will 
leave undistributed profits carried forward at 
£328,962, as against £243,727. 


SUCCESS OF NEW DESIGNS AND 
PRODUCTION METHODS 


In the parent company, from which, of 
course, by far the greater part of our profit is 
derived, sales rose by 24 per cent. But the 
output. required to reach this total was achieved 
by am increase in man-hours worked of only 
10 per cent—a striking tribute to the success of 
the new designs and new production methods 
introduced during our reorganisation of the 
Plymouth factory. As one illustration of the 

" results achieved, I may mention-that whereas a 
year ago our Automatic Lathe Shop was, as I 
told you, producing nine million fittings per 
month. it has now been pnbducing sixteen 


Part of the year’s increased activity naturally 


reflects out participation, as old-cstablished 
manufacturers of accessories, in the remarkable 
expansion of the motor-car industry as a whole. 
Sales to car manufacturers were, in fact, the 
highest ever achieved—27 per cent up on the 
previous year—and remain the largest’ single 
section of our business. But sales to industrial 
customers rose by no less than 44 per cent and 
were a close second. Morcover, there was 
marked progress in a number of other depart- 
ments, such'as fire-fighting equipment, oi)-firing 
equipment, industrial filtration, radar and pre- 
cision components. I stress this because I 
believe the popular conception of our business 
to be somewhat out of date. Indeed, the very 
fact that the name of Tecalemit is so well known 
in connection with some of its older fields of 
activity, such as garage equipment, has tended 
te prevent its growth during recent years into 
other fields from being as generally appreciated 
as it might be. 
PLASTICS—A PROMISING FIELD 


One of the most promising of these newer 
fields is that of plastics. During the year under 
review, a hydraulic brake hose, manufactured 


from a special grade of nylon, the use of which 
has been developed over the last two and a half 
years by our Plastics Division, has succeeded 
in satisfying the specification laid down by the 
American Society of Automotive Engincers, ,a 
body whose standards of construction, perform- 
ance and safety are 
facturers the world ov This is a matter of 
some significance, since hitherto only hose based 
upon the use of rubber had ‘been able to meet 
their requirements. Tecalemit brake hoses have 
already been under test for some time by the 
leading American motor-car manufacturers, 
while in this country we have granted a licence 
to the John Bull Rubber Company Limited, a 
subsidiary of Dunlop. A variety of other appli- 
cations for this special type of nylonvare being 
discovered both in the automotive field dhd in 
industry generally. In the five months that our 
production unit has been running it has already 
turned out éver 1,000 miles of tubing. 


Our direct exports were some 7} per cent 
higher than in the previous year—on the face 
of it, perhaps, not a very impressive perform- 
ance. But it has to be remembered, firstly, that 
we have a large indirect export business through 
original equipment supplied to vehicle and indus- 
trial machinery manufacturers; and, secondly, 
that there has been a progressive expansion in 
the manufacturing activities of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries. In Australia almost all, and in Canada 
and India about half our products are manufac- 
tured locally. Both our Australian and our 
Canadian companies had a record year. Our 
Indian company is still hampered by import 
restrictions. 


SUCCESS OF BRITISH 
FILTERS LTD. 


British Filters Limited, in which, as you will 
remember, we have a half interest, had the best 
year in its history, but we have derived no 
dividend from it. Both we and our partners were 
agreed on a policy of retaining the whole of the 
company’s profits to finance certain develop- 
ments which promise well for the future. The 
results of British Filters Limited are, therefore, 
not reflected at all in these accounts. 


Development work on the Brunt variable- 
speed motor has proceeded satisfactorily during 
the. year, but it will be some time before thi 
company can reach the profit-earning stage I 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE 
AND EMPLOYEES 


Behind outstanding improvements, such as are 
shown by these accounts, there lie years of 
careful planning and unsparing effort. I should 
like, therefore, on your behalf to thank and 
congratulate not only Mr P. R. Scutt, who as 
Managing Director has been the mainspring of 
our development, but also every member of our 
able team of executives and, last but not least, 
our workpeople. We have decided, as from 
January 1, 1961, to give all hourly paid skilled 
male workers who have been in our employment 
for ten years or more the status of staff; and we 


ed by vehicle) manu- | 
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hope that this token of our appreciation will 
strengthen the bond which already | exists 
between the company and its em ‘ 


In conclusion, you will expect me to say 
something about the current year. Though our 
order book is not quite so full as it was a few 
months ago, it is higher than it was a year ago; 
and turnover up to date during the current year 
has been running at a somewhat higher level 
than last year’s. However, the temporary—and 
I believe it is only temporary—recession, in the 
motor industry may well affect our output of 
car components in the months that lie immedi- 
ately ahead. Fortunately, other sections of our 
business are unimpaired, and unless some new 
factor enters into the situation, I believe we can 
expect the current year to be comparable with 
the year under review. y 


GAS PURIFICATION & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The Eighty-Sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Gas Purification & Chemical Company 


Limited, was held on December 13th in 
London. 


In his circulated statement the Chairman, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Hughes Hallett, 
KCB, CBE, reported another record trading 
year for the Group, during which all subsidiary 
companies had produced profits. 


“the profit before tax was £811,034, the 
high’ee¢er achieved by the Group, and it com- 
pared very favourably with the figure of 
£505,336 for the previous year, which at that 
time was also a record profit. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 
Commenting on the individual companies, 
Sir Charles stated that the turnover and profits 
of AB Metal Products Limited, were higher 
than ever before, and the Company continued 


to make a determined effort in the export 
markets. 


There had been a gratifying and continuous 
increase in sales by B. & R. Relays Limited, 
and profits had doubled the preceding year's) 
figures. 


Despite increased competition, Grundig 
(Great Britain) Limited, had had another very 
good year and it was still enjoying the full sup- 
port of the retail trade and the confidence of 
the public. 


E. G. Irwin & Partners Limited, had had a 
successful year, the Design, Development and 
Consulting Engineers Division having main- 
tained its activity at full capacity, while the 
products of the Manufacturing Division had 
increased jn variety. 

The re-organisation of Greencoat Electronics 
Limited, had proved satisfactory, and it was now 
on a profitable basis with markets at home and 
abroad for its range of battery-operated motors 
and record players. 


Johnson British Electric Limited continued to 
eam very satisfactory profits and was slowly 


, extending its field of operations, so that it was 


not too dependent upon orders from any one 
trade. 


Wolsey Electronics Limited had achieved a 
record year for turnover and a substantial 
increase in profit in spite of a diminished general 
demand for television antennae. 


Arising from further economies, plus the 
recent improvement in the demand for new and 
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second-hand machine tools, Modern Machine 
Tools Limited was showing a profit. 


Smart & Brown (Machine Tools) Limited had 
had a much improved year and the current order 
book for all products was a peace-time record. 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


Sir Charles referred to the increase in the 
Group’s turnover from £7,180,000 to £8,324,000 
and said the record trading profit which derived 
from this turnover had been achieved despite 
the fact that those of the subsidiaries operating 
in the radio and television trades had not in the 
second half of the year lived up to the promise 
of the first half from a profit point of view. 


SAMUFL OSBORN 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


MR FRANK A. HURST ON PROMOTION 
OF EXPORT TRADE 


The. fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
| Samuel Osborn & Co., Limited was held on 
December 12th at Sheffield. 


Mr Frank A. Hurst (chairman and managing 
director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The Accounts refer to the year ended July 31, 
1960 and, in contrast to those of last year, they 
cover a year when the great majority of the 
companies of our Group were working to 
capacity, and that really means, as far as the 
labour force at their disposal would allow; this 
has resulted in the highest sales figure in our 
history and with a record profit. 


The Manufacturing and Trading Profit for 
the year under review amounted to £1,533,052 
and this is forty per cent above that of the 
previous year. The result clearly indicates that 
despite severe competition in both the home and 
overseas markets our manufacturing efficiency 
has been improved. 


In the coming yeat we shall complete several 
new development projects and the new plant 
involved in these should increase our output, 
and, I hope, maintain our position. 


EXPORT TRADE 


I regret I am not able to report that the direct 
exports of our United Kingdom companies have 
increased substantially. Unfair criticism by 
members of the Government and others, all of 
whom should know better, has been made sug- 
gesting that managements of manufacturing 
companies and their sales executives neglect 
export trading and have lack of vision. You 
will be interested to know that during the year 
Directors or senior executives of this Company 
have visited the following countries: Australia, 
Canada, India, Kenya, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia,. Singapore 
South Africa, Israel, USA, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and we have been 
very pleased to have visits from Directors and 
senior executives of a large number of our over- 
seas subsidiaries, agents and customers. I am 
sure you will agree that we cannot be charged 
with neglecting exports. 

On the other hand, there is a different aspect 
to this matter on which those to whom I referred 
earlier failed to comment; they preferred to 
generalize. I agree that we, as a country, must 
export, but surely what we want to export 
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In addition to the normal falling off of sales 
in the off-season months, the trading position 
of these companies had been affected to some 
extent by the restrictions in hire-purchase and 
the fact that money was much tighter. 

Despite the difficulties of trading he had out- 
lined, Sir Charles remained optimistic in the 
long view. 


The report and accounts were addépted, and 
a resolution to increase the authorised capital 
of the Company from {£1 million to £2 million 
by the creation of a further four million shares 
of 5s. each, ranking in all respect pari passu 
with the existing shares, was carried unani- 
mously. 


mainly is the product which has the highest 
conversion value; that is to say, it is better for 
basic industry to supply its product to another 
industry within this Country, and perhaps even 
a third, to enable us to export the end product 
the overseas customer will use rather than the 
component part a manufacturer in his country 
will buy to incorporate in the end product to 
be completed there. Our Cornpany must, there- 
fore, not neglect to give consideration to its 
customers at home, who, in many cases, are 
using our materials for exporting goods of higher 
values of work content. Indeed, in past times 
of shortages, this has been the extiortation of the 
Government itself. 


Inability to meet competition even at sacrifice 
is responsible, in many cases, for the difficulty 
in increasing exports. In a large measure this 
is due to the exceedingly heavy taxation in this 
Country and also to increasing costs. Taking 
this Group of Companies as an example, the net 
profit for the year before taxation amounted to 
£1,576,307 but the amount finally ploughed back 
for future development was £432,526, that is, 
27} per cent of the total, because of taxation 
£869,716 (55 per cent) and interests of outside 
shareholders and dividends £274,065 (174 per 
cent). 


NEED FOR CONTROL 
OF IMPORTS 


In regard to climbing imports, as against the 
value of exports, I am conscious of the anxiety 
of those in authority, and in this respect I would 
remind those who are dismayed that for years I 
have advocated the implementation of the pro- 
visions of the Customs Duties (Dumping and 
Subsidies) Act 1957, but up to the present I have 
only suggested that the equivalent home market 
value of the goods be stated on invoices covering 
imports. Already I have knowledge of the 
intention to make large importations of steels of 
the types we and other Sheffield manufacturers 
produce into this Country in January next year, 
and these will be brought in at prices below the 
equivalent home market value of the goods in 
the country of origin. We do not fear fair com- 
petition but such importations as these will be 
detrimental to local producers of the types of 
steel in question and will also be to the dis- 
advantage of full emiployment of workers in the 
industry. 

Staff and Prospects: We have had another 
year free from labour trouble and again I am 
happy to be able to express my pride in all the 
employees of every grade. They have shown a 
wonderful team spirit which has made our satis- 
factory financial result possible. I am glad to 
report that prospects are good and that we have 
an order book which will ensure full employment 
for some time ahead, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE WALMSLEY (BURY) 
GROUP 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Making 
Machinery and Equipment) 


MR ALAN GREEN REVIEWS AN 
EVENTFUL YEAR 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited was held 
on December 9th at Bury. 


Mr Alan Green, MP (the Chairman), presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: It has 
been an eventful year in the Company's history. 

The consolidated profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1960, is £927,057, as compared with 
£832,501. After charging taxation, the profit 
becomes £463,607, against £419,551. We are. 
proposing a total dividend of 22} per cent, less 
tax, compared with 20 per cent. 

Total assets exceed current liabilities by 
£5,293,007, this being the balance sheet figure 
of the capital employed. 


Company Development: In December .of last 
year you sanctioned the agreement which we 
had proposed to make with Beloit International 
whereby that Company subscribed for 250,000 
new Ordinary Shares in your Company for cash 
and in addition agreed to a full interchange of 
technical information between the Walmsley 
Group and the Beloit Group. Two important 
consequences have immediately followed. 


First, the money subscribed by Beloit together 
with a proportion of our own internal resources 
has been at once devoted to a major extension 
of our manufacturing facilities on the Crompton 
Way site at Bolton. Second, no time has been 
lost in seeking\to make this investment effective. 
People very heavily engaged upon the execution 
of a formidable order book have still produced 
the extra energy required to plan and carry on 
the initial development of a site larger than the 
combined area of the existing Walmsley pro- 
perties. 


You will appreciate that the expenditure 
involved—not less than {1} million—<annot 
pay off in terms of profits until it is so far com- 
pleted as to permit of production return both 
greater in volume and higher in unit value. 
Your Directors, however, remain satisfied in 
view of the trend of enquiries and orders, since 
the decision was made to proceed, that this is 
indeed a necessary development. 

After reviewing the year’s work, Mr Green 
commented on future prospects and said: 
Orders and enquiries through thé year under 
review and up to date are encouraging. There 
is plenty of evidence that we have to be com- 
petitive in both price and delivery. The fact 
that demand is strong does not blind us to the 
need to be competitive. 


May I repeat one point? Some time muct 
elapse before in terms of turnover and 

we can expect benefits from the vy 
ment now being made. 


I think it is 


ee ee 


long with this Company. The investment, how. 
t, is Being made and we are satisfied i 
js right to make it. Having had a 
new subscription of capital and being 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


New European & General Investment Trust Limited 


SHARE CAPITAL—ISSUED OR ABOUT TO BE ISSUED —£3,500,000. 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London.for permission to deal in and for quotation for 
the whole of the share capital of the company, issued or to be issued, consisting of 3,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


The Advertisement was published on 14th December, 1960 and contained, inter alia, the following information: — 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS: 

The Company was incofporated on 15th May, 1959 and was formed primarily for the purpose of holding ordinary shares of 
companies operating in Western European countries. 

The Company's issued share capital, which became fully paid by 27th April, 1960, is £2,750,000. The Directors are confident 
that there are, and will be, favourable opportunities for participating in the growth potential of Western Europe and have now 
decided to issue 750,000 new Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 21s. éd. per share, of which 687,500 will be offered by way of rights 


in the proportion of one new share for every four shares already held. Shareholders may also apply at 21s. 6d. per share for 
the balance of the 750,000 Ordinary Shares over those required to meet acceptances. 


MANAGEMENT : 

The general management of the Company is conducied by M. Samuel & Co. Limited who also. act as secretaries. 

tn selecting investments the Directors are guided by the specialised knowledge of Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, S.A., Paris, 
Banjue Lambert, Brussels, Credito Italiano, Milan, Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., Amsterdam, Sal. Oppenheim Jr. & Cie.. Cologne, 


and Union Bank of Switzerland, Zurich, who are the Overseas Bankers to the C€ onjpany, and four of whom are represented on 
the Board. 


ASSETS: 
On the basis of a market valuation of the Company<s inves 
issued 2,750,000 Ordinary Shares was 26s. Sd. 


PROSPECTS AND DIVIDENDS: ’ 


On the basis of the latest.dividend rates on the investments at present held by the Company and assuming that the proceeds 
of the shares now being issued can be invested to produce the same return as the Company's present investments, the Directors 
estimate that, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the net revenue before taxation for the year ending 30th September, 
1961 should be approximately £80,000. Taking into account taxation, and the interim dividend of 1 ,per cent. (less income tax) 
already paid on the present capital which required £16,844, the Directors consider that revenue of this amount would be suffi- 
cient to enable them to recommend a final dividend for the year ending 30th September, 1961, on the increased capital of 


tments at 30th November, 1960 the net asset value of each of the 


£3,500,000, of not less than } per cent. (less income tax), requiring £16,078. 


MINI MINI (NYASALAND) 
TEA SYNDICATE 


The thirty-seventh annual general mecting 
of Mini Mini (Nyasaland) Tea Syndicate 
Limited was held on December 8th in London, 
Mr C. A. Meakin (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The Trading Profit for 1959/60 of £17,928 
was £4,057 higher than that obtained during 
the previous year. After deducting provision 
for estimated taxation of £6,830, there is a net 
surplus of £11,098, from which the Directors 
have decided to recommend a dividend. of 15 
per cent, absorbing £8,183. This compares 
with a distribution of 12} per cent in the 
previous year. ‘ 

The Bank overdraft of £31,886 at the begin- 
ning of the year has been reduced to £5,099 as 
at June 30, 1960. I have every hope that, by 
the end of the Company's current year, the 
overdraft will be liquidated and, provided 
trading conditions justify, we shall be able to 
revert to the payment of interim dividends. 


I visited’ the property in January last and 
consider! that, agriculturally, it has improved. 
Prior to this season, we had three extremely bad 
years climatically. In 1959/60, however, con- 
ditions changed for the better and this is re- 
flected in our results for the year, when we 
secured a notable increase in crop of 50,000 Ib. 
It is too early to forecast accurately what we 
cah expect in the present season, but we have 
made a good start and to the end of September, 
1960, we have secured something under 47,000 
Ib, as against, 6,000 Ib to the same date in 1959. 


The report was adopted. 


NAMUNAKULA TEA 
ESTATE 


SIR FRANCIS N. DIXON’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The Namunakula Tea Estate’ Company, Limited 
was held in London on Detember 15th. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Sir Francis N. 
Dixon CB: 

The Board regret that, in view of a further 
decline in the Company's distributable profits, 
they can only recommend 4-final dividend of 10 
per cent, making 15 per cent for the year in 
comparison with 27 per cent for the previous 
year. The distribution proposed absorbs almost 
the whole of the ‘available surplus for the year; 
amd indeed, under Ceylon Exchange Control 


Regulations the amount which may be with- 


drawn, in cash, from our resources in that 
country is for all practical purposes limited to 
the profit earned in the year after provision: for 
all Ceylon taxes. I do not question the neces- 
sity for these taxes and it would be pointless for 
me to do so; but the fact remains that these 
Ceylon taxes have been'‘rising in their severity 
to the point where more than 75 per cent of 
the Company’s net revenue had to be set aside 
out of last year’s profits to meet them. 


Having reviewed the company’s financial 
results and trading activities, the chairman 
continued: Four months of the current year 
have now passed and heavy rains have put our 
crops well ahead of figures in previous years 
with however, as might be expected, some falling 
back in quality and prices. 


The report was adopted. 


GASCOIGNES (READING) 


(Milking Machine Refrigeration and 
Agricultural Engineers) 


The annual general meeting of Gascoignes 
(Reading) Limited was held on December 12th 
at Reading, Mr Geo. H. Gascoigne, MIStructE 
chairman and managing director), presiding. / 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


Our Group Profit for the year to August 31. 
1960, amounts to £147,883 as against’ £126,935 
for the year to August 31, 1959. The Group 
turnover has increased at home and abroad with 
the minor exception of East Africa. 


After commenting on the Group's overseas 
activities, the statement continued: 


Great interest in the Gascoigne Grain Dryer 
and also Bulkholders is being displayed over- 
seas ahd we are now organising to deal with 
this development. Although there is still a / 
tendency for profit margins to reduce, we can 
expect that the profit finally earned will be 
progressive as our anticipated future turnover 
and prospects are good. 


The overall position is one of strength and 
it is reasonable to anticipate that 1960/61 will 
be as successful both in turnover and profits. 


The repoft was adopted and a dividend of 
25 per cent, less tax, approved. 


) 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman 'said 
it was proposed to make a one-for-one Bonus 
Issue and also a Rights Issue of 2,145,000 
Ordinary shares of 2s. each at a price of 
3s. per share to be underwritten by the Minister 
Trust Limited. An Extraordinary General 
Meeting to deal with the proposals would be 
held in London on January 12, 1961. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-seventh meeting of the Anglo- 
Transvaal Consolidated Investment Company, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on Friday, 
December 9, 1960. 


Mr S. G. Menell, the chairman, presided and 


in the course of his speech said: 

The total profit of £1,414,800 compares with 
£1,258,300. After deducting interest paid, de- 
preciation and provision for taxation, an amount 
of £1,032,300 was carried forward to Appropria- 
tion Account. 


The Balance Sheet discloses an excess of 
assets over liabilities of £7,234,000, to which 
figure can be added the surplus of £2,324,000 
by which the market value on quoted 
investments exceeded the book value at 
June 30, 1960. 


The last quarter of the year under review 
was chatacterised by a great deal of civil unrest, 
which culminated in a proclamation of a State 
of Emergency. Inevitably these events, coupled 
with world-wide criticism of our political 
policies, were reflected in the downward turn of 
share market values as well as in disturbed 
trading conditions generally throughout the 
country. 

The loss of confidence shown in South African 
investments by overseas investors is a serious 
setback to both our present economic stability 
and to our future development. Yet most of 
this loss of confidence is due to the judgment 
of South African affairs against a set of standards 
which make no allowance for practical local 
conditions and the special circumstances attached 
to South Africa. 


South Africa offers great investment poten- 
tialities. Our currency is stable with a high 
gold backing. In the economic sphere we are 
free from radical changes of principle ; the en- 
vironment here is one which is rewarding to 
the private entrepreneur ; the living standards 
of our lowest wage earners, even though they 
merit examination and improvement, are higher 
than those in any other African State. 


AMERICAN VIEW-POINT 


During the October flurry in the London gold 
market I was travelling in the USA and had an 
opportunity of assessing the American public's 
reaction to the prospect of an increase in the 
present official gold price of $35 an ounce, which 
might mean a devaluation of the dollar. The 
result was astpnishing. People in all walks of 
life right across the country expressed strong 
objection and it was difficult to find an Ameri- 
can who favoured an increased gold price. 


It is noteworthy that at the time of the Presi- 
dential elections when most other news matters 
were relegated to the back pages of newspapers, 
gold for the first time in contemporary history 
became a topic of general conversation. For the 
first time it seemed to me gold achieved an 
economic significance in the mind of the Ameri- 
can public and ceased to be solely a metal to 
associate with jewelry and dentistry. This public 
awareness I find most encouraging and regard- 
less of all the views to the contrary, it strengthens 
the belief I have had for some time—that an 
increase in the American official zold price will 
take place sooner than later. 

The report was adopted 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


MR Jj. S. CROSSLEY REVIEWS THE 
AFRICAN SCENE 


The Thirty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO will be held on January 
3rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley: 


1960 was expected to be a year of 
marked political changes in many ‘parts of 
the British Commonwealth, particularly in 
Africa, The expectation has been fulfilled. 
Future historians, looking back on 1960 and 
savouring its political bouquet will be likely to 
pronounce it emphatically a vintage year—con- 
stitutionally speaking. It is probable, however, 
that they will give no more than a passing 
thought to the stresses and strains set up at the 
time amongst the peoples most directly con- 
cerned. Certainly a year in which Nigeria 
achieved independent status and in which a new 
constitution for Kenya was drawn up would 
normally be considered remarkable enough. 
These two events have, however. formed only a 
small part of 1960's total out-turn. 


THE BACKGROUND 
OF AFRICA 


Africa is a vast continent, peopled by many 
races with widely differing backgrounds. It 
should never be forgotten that among these 
there are differences, not only in language and 
customs but in outlook, as great as exists in any 
part of the world. Never in recorded history 


have all these peoples come even remotely under , 


the influence of a single ruler and, perhaps most 
important of all, never have their means of 
inter-commumnication, until the age of air trans- 
port, been other than negligible. The result is 
plainly evident in the widely varying standards 
of attainment reached in the different parts of 
the continent. 


The extent of the changes that have actually 
taken place in recent years, particularly in 
Africa, is not always appreciated. While in 
some areas it has been much more marked than 
in others, nowhere has it been negligible. Even 
within the Bank itself some remarkable trans- 
formations have been seen since it took on its 
present form some 35 years ago. If we had 
been told in 1925, for example, that we should, 
in 1960, have a large number of most efficient 
women cashiers in our service—Chinese in 
Trinidad, Nigerian in Lagos, and so on-—the 
suggestion would have seemed 
have to admit that we cannot a 
women managers but he would 
who would bet heavily against i 
of this happening in the future—especially 
we have already entrusted a sub-branch 
tender care of a woman. The point to 
stressed is that these changes, because they ha 
come in orderly fashion and with m 


light, and reflect, for a moment, on some of 


the constructive things that have been taking 
place at the same time. The excellent work that 
is being done, for example, in Kenya, in carrying 
through what amounts almost to an agrarian 
revolution, deserves something more than a 
passing notice. In West Africa, the remarkable 
efforts put into the building of the great 
Universities of Legon in Ghana and Ibadan in 
Nigeria, and also into the development work in 
the oilfields, are of great significance for the 
future. In Rhodesia, at the Federal University 
in Salisbury, in May of this ¢car, it was my 
privilege to watch the first batch of graduates. 
comprising both men and women, African and 
European, receiving their degrees at the hands 
of Her Majesty the Queen Mother; a few days 
later I saw Her Majesty presiding at another 
impressive ceremony, the inauguration of the 
great Kariba Dam. 


While progress of this kind may stand out 
most sharply against the background of less 
developed countries it should be remembered 
that substantial progress has continued else- 
where. In South Africa, for example, thanks 
to the development of the newer goldfields, 
production has reached a record level and is 
expected to total at least £270 million this year 
against approximately £250 million in 1959 and 
£220 million in 1958. 


I do not doubt that rapid economic progress 
will continue in many of the new countries in 
Africa and elsewhere, and in some of them at an 
increasing rate, despite political tension. One 
feature that all seem to have in common is the 
desire for prosperity and progress, with its 
accompanying hunger for capital. There are 
abundant signs that, amongst 
countries of the West, a recognition of this need, 
and of its urgency, is growing. 

° 


THE BANK’S 
CONTRIBUTION 


To this immense work your Bank can make a 
valuable contribution through the provision of 
an efficient and necessary service. Having the 
principle of decentralisation ingrained in its 
structure it is able to adapt itself readily to jocal 
requirements while retaining the necessary over- 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


MR NEIL J. McKINNON ON 
COUNTRY’S INTERNAL STRENGTH 
AND RESILIENCE | 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce was held on 
December 13th in Toronto. 

Mr Neil J.!McKinnon (Chairman and Presi- 
dent), in the course of his speech, said: 

The Canadian economy entered 1960 on 
a high level of activity but the pace of growth 
slowed during the first quarter and this was fol- 
lowed by a slight decline in the second, although 
there have been indications of an improvement 
since then. | 

The decline in business activity during the 


year has been mild compared with previous , 


recessions which have followed periods of 
sustained activity. The preceding expansion 
was not excessive and we have witnessed a 
gradual readjustment in the economy rather than 
severe retrenchment. Many lines of endeavour 
continued to make good gains and it is well to 
remember that buoyant export sales cushioned 
the impact of these changed conditions. 


Canada relies on her earnings in world 
markets to provide about one-quarter of her 


\mational income and a hard selling programme 


will be required if we are to capture permanent 
markets overseas, particularly for manufactured 
goods. Management in every field must deal 
resolutely with the new and difficult trade 
problems which are emerging. Salesmanship 
cannot be effective if Canadian products are too 
costly in world markets, and we must realise 
that our relatively high labour costs represent a 
competitive disadvantage. We cannot afford 
higher levels in any of our industrial costs if the 
standard of living is to be maintained. 

We can no longer take for granted a continu- 
ance of the impressive growth that has occurred 
since the end of World War II, and expect it to 
progress with undiminished vigour in the years 
immediately ahead. 

We face competition from many other 
countries, and the European Common Market 
may possibly soon be self-sufficient in many 
commodities which Canada has traditionally sold 
to some of its members. ile we must face 
the future with realism we s: not forget that 
Canada today possesses a more diverse economy 
than at any other time in our history, and our 
internal strength and resilience have improved 
greatly over the past quarter of a century. 


We are a nation endowed with great riches 
of industrial raw materials, vast sources of fuel 
and energy, food production far beyond our 
needs, a growing population of energetic people, 
and a stable political system—all the ingredients 
for national growth. Given wise and courageous 
management at every level of economic activity 
—in industry, commerce, labour, and finance— 
and in monetary attitudes and governmental 
administration at all levels, we can face the 
future with confidence, knowing that the 
readjustment from a decade of shortages to one 
of plenty can lead to higher production and to 
the support of an increasing population, 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


Reviewing the bank's balance sheet, Mr 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, Vice-President and General 
Manager, said: 


The Bank’s ninety-fourth annual statement 
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records an increase in assets of $179,000,000 for 
the fiscal year under review, and shows total 


- assets of $3,155,000,000, the largest total of assets 


in the Bank’s history. 

) The total of quick assets increased by 
5$140,000,000, and at $1,637,000,000 represents 
over 55 per cent of the Bank’s liabilities to the 
public. 

The demand for commercial and other loans 
remained strong throughout the year, and the 
total of $1,233,000,000 under this heading has 
increased by $33,000,000. The larger part of 
this increase is in loans to smaller vorrowers, 
such as farmers and the proprietors of small 
business concerns. 


On the liability side, total deposits 
amount to $2,916,000,000, an 
$162,000,000. The 


now 
increase. of 
mber of depositors in- 
creased steadily throughout the year, and 
personal savings deposits increased by 
$35,000,000 to a new high of $1,404,000,000. 
Other deposits are up by $83,000,000 to 
$1,248 ,000,000. A considerable part of this 
latter increase is in the form of temporary 
deposits in currencies other than Canadian 
dollars. 


The statement of undivided profit records an 
increase in net profit after taxes of $1,481,404. 
Net profit per share is $2.33 as compared with 
$2.06 in the previous year. 


After payment of dividends, the amount car- 
ried forward was $2,069,812 which, when added 
to the balance of undivided profits as at 


October 31, 1959, and with the further addition 
of a transfer of $6,000,000 from inner reserves, 
resulted in a balance of $11,191,448. From this 
total the transfer of $10,200,000 was made to 
rest account, leaving a balance in undivided 
profits as at the year end of $991,448. 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED | | 


The fortieth annual ordinary general medting 
of Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on 
December 14th in London, Mr C. W. P. Hughes 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Your Directors are pleased to report that the 
Accounts for' the year under review show 
improved results which justify the confidence 
expressed a year ago. In the circumstances they 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent, less tax. 

The inclusion lof a piarlo section in the 27th 
National Radio and Television Exhibition at 
which we exhibited proved a gratifying innova; 
tion and confirmed that the appeal of the piano 
to the music loving public is in no way 
diminished. We also exhibited in’ the Piano 
Section at the Frankfurt Spring Fair which 
afforded us a welcome opportunity of meeting 
overseas piano makers. 


This year marks the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the original business of H. Brooks. 


In addition to the many congratulations whicfr- 


were received from overseas, both the homa/and 
foreign trade papers. gave favourable notice to 
this important occasion in the Company's 
history. It is our constant endeavour to main- 
tain the prestige of the Company in the markets 
which, we serve and to ensure that our 
“ Schwander ” Actions and Keys conform to the 
high standards of quality and craftsmanship upon 
which our reputation is based. 


As regards the prospects for the current year 
there has been a noticeable improvement in 
sales for the period to date as compared with 
last year which it is hoped will continue. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


REVENUE AND DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of tthe 
Second Industrial Trust Limited was held on 
December 8th in London. 


Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LL.D, the chairman, 
presided, and in the course of his speech said: 


Our Revenue from all sources at £334,297 has 
reached new heights, being, in fact, some 13} 
per cent greater than last year. We have also 
benefited from the fact that the Standard Rate 
of Income Tax was 7s 9d in the £ for the whole 
of the Trusf’s financial year capa y oH reduc- 
tion from 8s 6d. in the £ was only effective for 
six months of the previous year. Our expenses, 
including Debenture Stock interest, were slightly 
less so that our disposable balance on the year’s 
working was £164,618, an increase of approxi- 
mately {£29,000 as compared with a year ago 


If the balance of £51,691 brought forward is 
taken into account there is a total of £216,309 
to be dealt with. Out of this sum we put 
£35,000 to/General Revenue Reserve and paid 
the Preference Dividend, which took £11,025. 
In May last we paid an interim dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 8 per cent, which took 
£49,000, and from the balance of £121,284 re- 
maining we now propose a final dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of 10 per cent making 18 per 
cent for the year against 15 per cent last year. 
The final dividend, if approved, will take 
£61,250 and there will be £60,034 to be car- 
ried forward. 


The Balance Sheet speaks for itself. You will 
notice that our portfolio continues to show a 
very substantial appreciation of market over 
book values. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


When last I spoke to you the economic 
barometer seemed to be set fair. It continued 
to be so for some part of the year under review 
but in the latter half of the year it began to fall. 
Signs of strain appeared in the economy at home 
while the export figures gave some cause for 
concern. Corrective action was taken by the 
Government. Nevertheless these factors d's- 
turbed Stock Markets and prices tended to eas.. 


Latterly international factors have come much 
to the fore. The economies of the USA and 
Canada seem for the time being to have 
lost some of their buoyancy. Uncertainties in 
South Africa continue, while the situation in the 
Congo and the Russians’ uncompromising atti- 
tude at UNO all helped to unsettle World con- 
ditions still further; meantime doubts have 
arisen as to the strength of the American dollar. 


It would be a bold man who at the present 
time felt able to make any confident prediction 
about the future. It may well be that we are 
past the period when apparently unlimited 
demand and Limited supply made life easy. We 
may well be entering on a period during which 
competition will become more intense. It may 
even prove in retrospect that the years since the 
war have been years of abnormal expansion. If 
so there will be a call for the utmost economic 
realism, a process which may well seem uncom- 
fortable to those who have been accustomed to 
the exhilarating experience of riding the crest 
of the wave. 

I: would not be prepared to say more than 
that well and conservatively managed investment 
trusts, of which yours is one, are well placed 
to face whatever comes. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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HAR TEBEESTFONTEIN 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


MR B. L. BERNSTEIN ON PROGRESS 
OF COMPANY’S DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 


The eleventh Annual General Mecting of 
Hartebeestigntein Gold Mining Company 
Limited was held on November 29th in 
Johannesburg, Mr B. L. Bernstein (the Cha.r- 
man), presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

Excellent progress has been made in the sink- 
ing of No, 4 shaft. During October the shaft 
was sunk 1,106 feet, which was a record footage 
for any one calendar month for a shaft of this 
size. By yesterday morning it had been sunk 
a further 752 feet and was 2,657 feet below the 
collar. Sinking has not been as fast during this 
month as during October owing to rather more 
difficult ground encountered. This high sink- 
ing rate should mater ally advance the date when 
a holding on the 29th level cin be effected and 

additional ventilation facilities can be provided 
to meet the expansion of operations in the deeper 
area of the mine. Careful planning, improved 
techniques and the use of better equipment has 
enabled the rate of shaft sinking to be almost 
doubled in the past five years. 


Since the end of September 6,245 feet of 
development in the deeper area of the mine have 
beeh sampled, of which 81.6 per cent was pay- 
able at 428 inch-dwts and 24.22 inch-lbs. During 
this period 2,310 feet were sampled in the 
shallow area of which 87.0 per cent was payable 
at 405 inch-dwts and 38.23 inch-lbs. 

The 29th level haulage, which will connect 
with No, 4 shaft at a depth of 6,400 feet below 
the surface, had advanced to within 1,190 feet 
of the shaft yesterday. It is expected that a 
holding will be accomplished in approximately 
five months. 


RECORD TONNAGE MINED 


During the month Of October the tonnage 
mined increased to the highest figure for any 
one month. Excluding shaft sinking a total of 
227,000 tons were mined of which 45,000 tons 
represents waste rock from development. Of 
the 182,000 tons broken for milling 62,000 tons 
(or 34 per jcent) were sorted out as waste, of 
which 14 tons were packed in stopes and 
48,000 tons were sorted on surface leaving 
120,000 tons for milling. The harrow reef widths 
so far encouutered have enabled this high sort- 
ing rate to be maintained. Extensive faulting 
encountered in the mine and the fact that it is 
possible to discard so much of the tonnage 
broken for milling makes it unlikely in existing 
circumstances that the milling rate will be in- 
creased beyond 130,000 tons per month. 


The amount of ore drawn from the deeper 
area has now increased to 45 per cent of the 
total tonnage hoisted for milling. Hoisting from 
a greater depth has increased working costs. 

As a result, mainly of the large amount which 
must now be paid by way of taxation and a 
share of profits to the State, it is unlikely that 
the dividend can be maintained at the same rate 
as in the 1960 financial year payments 
swank dipend tenth det oe sa $s obtained in 
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The motion for the adoption of the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts was carried unanimously. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES 


The twenty-fourth general mecting of Dicto- 
graph Telephones Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 15th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman Mr Philip V. 
Summer: 

The Engineering Staff of the Company again 
completed a volume of work in the home trade 
higher than any previously achieved by the 
Company. 

The Consolidated Profits of the Group before 
Taxation amount to £324,756 (£281,806 last 
year). The Consolidated Profits of the Group 
after Taxation are £183,327 (last year £150,327). 


A Final! Dividend of 10 per cent, less Income 
Tax, is proposed making a total dividend for 
the year of 20 per cent on the Ordinary Share 
Capital as increased in May last. 


The mainstay of our business is the Dicto- 
graph Intercommunicaton System with its 
Master Stations for Executive control. These 
have been widely copied by our competitors, 
but we are not only the pioneers but still in 
the forefront of this industry. Apart from the 
Intercommunication System, we increase year 
by year the sale and rental of Staff Location 
Systems, Time Control Systems, also provide a 
substantial part of our turnover. 


Grampian Reproducers Limited continue to 
increase the production and sale of microphones, 
loudspeakers and amplifiers. 


At the end of the financial vear we had a 
record volume of business in hand; so far in 


the current year sales show no signs of diminu- 
tion. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S ADDRESS 


The Fiftieth Annual Gencral Meeting of Lake 
View and Star Limited was held on December 
8th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (‘the Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: 

An interim dividend of 1s. per share was paid 
during the year ended June 30, 1960, absorbing 
a net amount of £85,750, and a final dividend 
of Is. 6d. per share is recommended. 


We have during the past four years, largely 
by means of capital expenditure, managed to 
keep rising costs at bay, but we now appear to 
be reaching the end of our tether in this respect ; 
and in the absence of some change of policy 
with regard to the basic wage, or alternatively 
some carefully devised revision of the Gold 
Mining Industry Assistance Act of 1954, it 
would appear that we must look forward to a 
period of declining profits and dividends. 

Progressive rises in costs necessarily result 
in progressive elimination of the lower grade 
blocks from the ore reserve. 

Our profit today is only some 10s. sterling 
per ton, and if we are in the future to be faced 
with quarterly rises in the basic wage on thé 
scale which we have experienced in the past 
10 of 11 years, this margin would be pro- 
gressively reduced. 

Shareholders may well ask what is 
remedy? The answer is that this lies in 


the 
the 
hands of the Australian Governments, both 

neces- 


Federal and State ; and must therefore 
sarily remain a matter for their decision. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN SMITH’S TADCASTER 
BREWERY 


SALES MAINTAINED 


The Sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
John Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Company 
Limited was held on December 12th at ao 
caster, Mr W. H. D. Riley-Smith, TD, the 
chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his statement to shareholders: 


In spite of the poor summer weather, sales 
during the past year were substantially main- 
tained with a tendency on the part of the public 
to turn to the better qualities of draugta beers, 
but there was no marked tend as between 
draught and bottled beers. It is noteworthy 
that with improved sales the profits of our 
Wines and Spirits Department increased con- 
siderably and we expect this to continue. 


The profit on trading of £1,674,042 for the 
year sets a fresh target for your management 
and after bringing in other income and expenses 
the profit before tax of £1,388.224 is £167,140 
higher than last year. The profi after taxation 
at £674,224 is £79,140 more than the previous 
year. A fimal dividend of 9} per cent is recom- 
mended on the ordinary shares, which makes a 
total distribution of 13} per cent compared with 
114 per cent last year. 


A STRONG POSITION 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a 
strong position. Net current assets exceed 


satisfied will yield substantial ren 
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eB 

i 
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industrial activity, the weather and competing 
consumer demands, but we know that we pro- 
ts eS ee eee 
and notwithstanding dock disputes we continue 
to support Government Export policy to the best 
of our ability. 

You will have read the statement made last 
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Contrasts in Steel Profits 


RELIMINARY trading results from the 

major steel makers in a year when no 
change in prices has occurred have pro- 
duced some sharp contrasts ; in some in- 
stances, the advance in profits has been 
particularly cited because Be egos was not 
a buoyant companies. 
But it was he inting results rather 
than the good ones which first caught the 
attention of the market and this, as the 
chart shows, t the Financial Times 
index of steel es down last, week 
to its lowest level for over a year. : Some 
results and dividends did not come up to 
expectations and, in addition, the market 
reacted sha to the announcement of a 
forthcoming {£10 million rights issue from 
United Steel. In the short term, moreover, 
the recession in the motor and the durable 
consumer goods industries is reflected in the 
yields of § and 6 per cent and even more 
which is now offered by the steel equities. 
However, at these lower levels ‘buyers have 
reappeared and prices have improved. But 
— have noted the caution expressed 

t further expansion in 1961 as well as 
the news of the record output achieved by 
the industry last month when average weekly 
production exceeded 500,000 tons for the 
first time. 

This uncertainty seems to slain the 
current yield of almost 6 per cent offered by 
the {1 shares of the Steel Company of 
Wales at 43s. 3d. The interim report in 
June indicated that sales and profits were 
sharply “? and the increase of 14 per cent 
in sales, from £125} million to £143 mil- 
lion, over the full year was in line with 
expectations. But the improvement in 
profits in the second half of the year was 
even sharper than in the first six months 
so that for the year as a whole they rose 
by 31 per cent, from £23,257,000 to 
£30.479,000. Clearly the coming into 
production of new plant and capacity 
working has brought about a sub- 
stantial improvement in profit margins. 
After a higher depreciation charge of 
£8,217,000 10 is 612,000) and tax of 
£7:400,000 (sgn Ps aenged 000,000) which con- 
tinues to reflect nefit of investment 
allowances, net secabial at {7,027,000 com- 
pare with {4,229,000 for 1958-59. And 
‘this increase is revealed after allowing for 
Siemgptial oe end. coven. soplacanent 

riation to assets 
reserve. Earnings calculated before making 
this approptiation amount to almost 41 per 
cent and cover the ordinary dividend as in- 
creased, as investors expected it would be, 
from 10 to 12} per cent, about 3} times. 

Colvilles has ed an even bigger 
advance in its rofits—one of 37 
per cent from fugues to £16,169,000 
—but in 1958-59 Colvilles, unlike the 


sheet steel producers had a comparatively 

ressed year of trading. This big advance 

ects an increase of 43 per cent in the 
group’s output of both pig iron and steel 
ingots and castings. Thus, despite Colville’s 
heavy commitments in the development of 
the Ravenscraig strip mill,«the ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 14 to 16 per 
cent. Last year’s capital outlay amounted 
to £16.6 million ; all of this came from the 
company’s own resources and it did ‘not 
make any call on the Government, which 
has promised to lend it up to £50 million. 
After depreciation, ‘which is hardly changed 
at £2,480,000, and tax of {4,973,000 
(against £3,677,000) net profits before a 
transfer of £3 million (against £2 million) 
to capital reserves rose from {4,881,000 to 
£8,084,000. Thus earnings of 93.3 per 
cent cover the bigger dividend almost 6 
times. With these results however came a 
warning from the directors that while orders 
on hand will keep the group’s plant work- 
ing at full capacity for some months, new 


June ist 1955-100 


“FINANCIAL TIMES” 
‘INDEX OF STEEL 
SHARES 


orders are not now coming in as quickly as 


they were. 
43 per cent. 

The surprise of the steel dividend 
season has come from Stewarts and Lloyds, 
which has raised its dividend from 11 per 
cent to 1§ per cent on the capital as in- 
creased by the 7 for 20 rights issue made 
in October, 1959. At the time of that issue 
a maintained dividend of 11 per cent was 
forecast on the enlarged capital and even 
the optimists had expected only 12} per 
cent. But this bigger payment is still 
covered over four times by earnings. The 
group’s sales rose by 18 per cent, from 
£118.5 million to £139.4 million, and 
trading profits, after depreciation of £4 mil- 
lion (against £3.4 million), rose by as much 
as 65 per cent from {11 million to £184 


At 71s. 3d. the shares yield 


million—though, as with Colvilles, this is 


an instance where a very good year is being 
compared with a comparatively bad one. 
Taxation takes {7.7 million (against £5.3 
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million) so that net profits at {10.2 million 
are little short of double the 1958-59 figure 
of £5.4 million. _ Deliveries last year of 
steel tubes, of which Stewarts and Lloyds 
is the largest producer in this country, rose 
by 21 per cent, from 833,000 tons to 
1,006,000 tons. This included an increase 
of 74,000 tons (or 50 per cent) to 225,000 
tons in deliveries to the vil industry, which 
form an important part of the group's 
business and which have been disappoint- 
ing in recent years as ihe oil industry went 
slow on development. The latest improv c- 
ment arises from certain big “ linepipe ” 
orders. 

These results do not include any profit 
from the Staveley ‘Group which was 
acquired from ISHRA in September for £6 
million. The directors say that this acquisi- 
tion together with capital expenditure of 
over £7 million has forced the company to 
fall back again on bank loans which at 
October 1st amounted to £3} million. They 
say that plans for a major development 
scheme at Corby are well advanced ; it 
seems probable that shareholders will be 
called upon in the not too distant future to 
provide/ further funds. The present results 
and dividend should enable Stewarts and 
Lloyds to raise fresh capital on satisfactory 
terms although with the results comes the 
warning that trading conditions | have 
recently become more difficult. The shares 
which had already gained 3s. rose another 
§s. 6d. to §1s. 3d., to yield alinost 6 per 
cent. 

By contrast the results from 
Summers were disappointi d were 
largely responsible for the falls in 
steel share prices a week ago on the last day 
of the old account. The group’s profit rose 
by only 7 per cent, from £13,436,000 to 
£14,338,000. This means that trading 
profits in the second half of the year must 
have been practically identical with those 
earned in the first half. Then production 
had risen only slightly, as the near com- 
pletion of the company’s expansion pro- 
gramme necessitated the transfer and 
modification of much of the finishing equip- 
ment. It would appear therefore from the 
results in the second half of the financial 
year that production from new plant did not 
flow as smoothly as the directors had hoped 
it would. In the circumstances it is 
perhaps not surprising that the dividend of 
15 per cent was below the market expecta- 
tion of 16 per cent. Even so it com 
quite favourably with the equivalent of 12} 
per cent in 1958-59. From the gross profit 
depreciation took £282,000 more at 
£4)574,000 (of which £1.5 million, against 
£1.7 million, represents an appropriation to 
fixed assets replacement reserve). The tax 
charge was {100,000 higher at £4,400,000 
(after crediting {£960,000 for investment 
allowances) so /that net profits rose from 
£4,149,000 to £4,675,000 ; after adding 
back replacement reserves earnings cover 
the dividend 3} times. At 59s. 3d. the 
shares yield 5} cent. 

While the dividend of Thomas Firth and 
John Brown, as raised from the equivalent 


John 
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of 9} per cent to 12} per cent, is up to 
market expectations, its trading results came 
as another disappointment. Its trading 
‘profits rose by only 14 per cent to 
£ 4,640,600, though a sharp jump in invest- 
ment income from {£499,000 to £713,000 
left its total income {£286,000 higher at 
£5,354,000. Net profits were {£69,000 
higher at £2,386,000 and net earnings were 
a point higher at 40} per cent, covering the 
bigger diyidend about 3} times. A year ago 
the chaifman referred to the difficulties 
facing the company in its principal busi- 
ness of supplying heavy forgings and cast- 
gs to the shipbuilding industry and 
iorgings for electrical generating plant. The 
past year seems to have brought little im- 
provement in demand from these industries 
but it had been expected that bigger sales 
of special steels, for which the motor in- 
dustry is a big customer, would have given 
a bigger boost to the group’s profits. Its 
£1 shares have fallen by 1s. 7id. to 
478. 4}d., to yield just over §} per cent. 


Turner and Newall 


‘ 

N the year to September 30th, the con- 

solidated trading profits of Turner and 
Newall, the vertically integrated giant in 
the asbestos industry, rose by 8 per cent, 
from £15,754,000 to the record figure of 
£17,031,000. Net profits advanced by 11 
per cent, from {6,875,000 to £7,625,000, 
as a bigger income from investments and 
smaller charges for depreciation and de- 
velopment expenditure more than offset the 
rise of 17} per cent in the tax charge. The 
bigger profits appear to reflect the high level 
of activity in the manufacturing divisions 
of the group, which supply materials to the 
building industry and brake and clutch 
linings to the motor industry. But these 

Years ended Sept. 30, cum 1960 


Investment income 

Depreciation 

Taxation 

Net profit 

Ordinary dividend 

Retained earnings 

divisions have been operating at lower 

margins of profits and the group’s mines 

in Africa have been earning smaller profits. 

Hence, now that the motor industry is in 

recession, shareholders must wonder if 

Turner and Newall will be able to top this 

achievement in the current financial year. 
But whatever doubts there are about the 

immediate prospect, the directors have 

stuck to their progressive dividend policy, 

improving upon their forecast of 11} per 

cent by recommending a total dividend of 

12 per cent, compared with the equivalent 

of 10 per cent in 1958-59. At §3s. 73d. 

the {1 shares offer the “ blue chip” yield 

of 4.4 per cent, covered 2} times. 


Distillers 


s had been promised in July, the interim 
dividend of Distillers has been raised 
from § to 6 per cent but with this dividend 
has come the warning from the directors 
that competition in all branches of the 
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group's activities is becoming keener and 
that profit margins are tending to narrow. 
This bears out Sir Graham Hayman’s state- 
ment last August that with Scotch whisky 
now easily available competition would be 
more intense than for many years past. 
Consolidated trading profits for the six 
months to the end of September show some 
slowing down in the rate of growth for an 
advance of 6} per cent, from £14.986,000 
to £15,922,000, compares with an increase 
of 14} per cent in the corresponding period 
in the previous year. Hi investment 
income and lower charges for loan interest 
and minority interests has meant that profits 
before tax are 74 per cent higher at 
£15,931,000 (against {£14,798,000), but 
most of this increase has been offset by a 
higher tax charge (reflecting the increase 
in the rate of profits tax from 10 to 12} per 
cent) so that net profits are little changed. 

Trading results in the second half of 
1960-61 are expected ‘to show a similar in- 
crease to that achieved in the first half, so 
that earnings are not likely to be much 
above those of 34.8 per cent recorded in 
1959-60, when;the dividend was covered 
2} times. The ordinary capital is to be in- 
creased by a one-for-five scrip issue, but 
optimistic investors may have to revise their 
earlier hopes of a maintained 15 per cent 
on the enlarged capital. This would entail 
a final payment of 10 per cent, while a final 
dividend of 7} per cent would leave the 
total payment effectively unchanged. A 
final dividend somewhere between these 
two limits now seems to be likely. On the 


. present dividend the 10s. shares at 39s. 10 !d. 


cum the scrip issue yield 3} per cent. 


Take-over Bids 


wo take-over struggles which have 

provoked criticism from people not 
directly involved in them now seem to be 
coming to an end : 

1. The Army and Navy Stores of Victoria 
has withdrawn its bid for its near neighbour 
Frederick Gorringe and the field now seems 
to be left open to the joint bidders, 
Gresham Limited and Charles Neale In- 
vestments. The Army and Navy directors, 
while recognising the value of the Gorringe 
site, were imarily concerned with 
prospects in retail trade and they did 
not consider that these would justify a 
higher bid. It was also clear the and 
Navy offer would not command sufficient 
acceptances in view of the counter bidders’ 
shareholding. The prospect of the present 
store now being pulled down has become 
very real and many long-standing cus- 
tomers, headed by wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, have raised their 
voices in protest at the possible demolition 
of the 103-year-old store. But the chair- 
man of Gorringe put the issue concisely 
when he said : “ The business we do here 
is mot consistent with the value of the 
ground on which we stand.” For ordinary 
sharcholders there seems to be no altérna- 
tive but to accept the cash offer of 95s. a 
share, but they might wait just for a moment 


to see if another bidder comes on the 
The withdrawal of the Army and 
brought the preference shares down 
to the joint bid of 22s. 6d., and holders 
were offered the equivalent of 34s. 
Army and Navy should either accept 
offer or sell in the market, where 
bidders have been active buyers in bringing 
their holding up to between 25 and 30 per 
cent of the total voting power. 

2. Hotel York now seems to have gained 
control of First Garden City which owns 
4,710 acres in Letchworth. On Tuesday it 
claimed to hold over 40 per cent of the 
total votes ; its offer of 32s. for the 6 per 
cent preference shares and of gos. for the 
ordinary shares was declared unconditional, 
though the company said it was prepared to 
receive further acceptances. That Hotel 
York has been able to gain such a strong 
holding in First Garden City is due largely 
to its acquisition of the holding of its rival 
bidder, Raglan Property Trust, which sold 
to it its stake of over 200,000 ordinary shares 
(representing a 10 per cent voting interest). 
It seems likely, however, that one or two 
further large blocks of shares have been 
purchased, for on Wednesday the offer was 
suddenly closed. 


Associated Commercial 
Vehicles 

HE encouraging interim statement from 
- Associated Commercial Vehicles in 
May was accompanied by an increase in 
the interim dividend from § to 7} per cent. 
This led shareholders to expect much better 
results for the full year, ending on Septem- 
ber 30th. They should not be disappointed 
for the dividend has been restored from 
17} per cent to its 1957 level of 22} per 
cent and profits before tax have risen by as 
much as §6 per cent, from {£966,000 to 
£1,513,000. After tax of £715,000 (against 
£439,000) net profits are up from £538,000 
to £783,000 and the. bigger ordinary divi- 
dend, absorbing £288,000, is covered 2} 
times. The directors add that orders on 
hand show a satisfactory increase over a 
year ago when many road hauliers were 
placing orders following an election that 
removed the threat of nationalisation. Sales 
have risen both at home and in export 
markets and in the latter field particularly 
this trend is expected to continue. 

The good results, bigger dividend and 
favourable Bp agree however failed to send 
the price of the shares up, as the directors 
also announced a one for one rights issue 
at 30s. a share, to raise more than £3 mil- 
lion. After being marked down to 7§s. 
the shares recovered to 78s. 6d., to make 
the rights worth 24s. 3d. On the bi 
capital the directors expect to pay a divi- 
dend of 16 per cent, so that on an estimated 
ex rights price of 54s. 3d. the {1 shares 
yield almost 6 per cent. 


Company Affairs continued on page 1280 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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i es % : 1999-2004 
a%e--> . 2008-12 
! .... -after Feb. 1957 
| War Lean 35% ‘ alter 1952 
Cone. 1% We aher Aer 1961 
Treasury 3°% 
Consols 2'2%. 


Treasury 2'2% ‘ath fan: 1975 
British ric 414% 1967-69 
British Electric 3% 1968-73 
British Electric 3% 1974-77 
British Electric 4'.% 1974-79 
British Electric 3',%. .. . 1976-79 


British Gas 4%... 1969-72 
British Gas 3/,% 1969-71 
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CHEMICAL | i 
34/3 25/9 13',6 | Albright & Wilson / | 27/- 
72/41, 16/1) | 4 ‘a Borax Defd. . ... Sf | 16/ | 17/6 
56/6 43/9 Fisons. . . | 46/- 
75/3 54/3 ga} 8GU..... 67/7", 
31/- 23/- Monsanto. . caves J 2 | 25/6 


DRAPERY & STORES { 
72/- 6 /- 20 Montague Burton... 10/- | 64/ 65 /- 
54/9 ‘* 37/6 Debenhams. 10/- 48/-)) 
$5/4", 45/1") See Ek bm sees 5/- 46/4'> : 
56/6 39/6 20 House of Fraser .....5/- 48/3 
31/- 2t/- Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- ’ 26/- 
104/- 68/9 2 Marks & Spencer ‘A’ $/- / %6/- 
s5/7', 42/9 United Drapery .... .5/- 
61/7, 42/10", 2 | Woolworth.........5/- 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES sie : — oo. 
5 et 


j 6i/- es 

Dec. | Dec. De: - 1 1$/< Crompton Parkinson $/- 
Oeemg Record. .. 10/-, 
C.4.0.. ‘ 
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25g ‘ ! | 37% | int. Harveser.. 423, 
Sg | Ts oon eal | 2208 inter. Nickel 56}, 
113g | Chrysler j 40', | later. Paper... | 92%, . 
7 ; -a 3154 Kennecott... . 7455 
| 57 , s 4%), | Monsanw.:.... | 43'4 
33', Net. Distillers. we 
29', | Pan-American 17? ' ENGINEERING | 
74'_ || Procter Gambie ‘7 : i j ; Z Babcock & Wilcox....41 | 
eas {Radio Corpn... | $5 | f John Brown suk cone 
tI Sears Roebuck . | 54%, ; | | Cammell Laird. .... 5/- 
653, | Sheli Ol ...... | 38% | Internat. Combust. ..5/- | 


765, eeeenmnekh . | 3835 | 377, . ' 
paaraien Weng’ th, 10/- 
j is Stand. Oil ind... | 445, fi 


41%, | Stand. OWNS... | 39% | Swan Hunter 
Sot | Ueno. fn" | 55 | Geaameree ar 
139° | West. Electric 507, | Covent 1 Sate. i 
t oolwo: t ee eee i 
Per ern ire: rere 61/9 | Allied Irentounders...£t 
ee 93/6 | %/- ft 
9/- | 55/3 
is W/- | 44/3 
a aan 46/3 00/6 
‘e i 
Utilities | % | a my 
| 55/8", 
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| English Efectric 
Genera! Electric . 
C. A. Parsons pak 
Pye. < 

! a Reyrolle 
Thorn Electrical 
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YURK SIOCKS 


' 
Prices, 1960 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1960 Last 
Dividends Fopmmeet Dec. 7. Oec. 14, Dec. 14, Cover Dividends 


High | low (e) (b) (<) 1960 1960/1960 High | tow (a) (b) (c) 


| 


%o % FOOD & TOBACCO 
4/3 25/6 c 12°, c Alled Supphers 10/- 
41/3 33/6 21 10 @ Assoc. British Foods. 5/- 
47/6 4 @ Bovril Defd. .. — 
12/6 : 47?\9b Brooke Bond ‘8° $/- 
10/3 international Tea 
}. Lyons ‘A’. 
Ranks. 
Spillers ... 
Tate & Lyle 
Unigace . 
Brit. Amer. Tobac 
Gallaher .... 
Imperial Tobacco. . 33/6 
78/6 


INSURANCE 1 
225/- Britannic ..... / i ie 
‘ 7° b Commercial Union 

ip! 12! 2 Equity & Law Life .. 
tth/- 70/3 | Wb General Accident. 
ca 91/- 


1@ 6 
114/4', 
—_— 
1658/6 
11$/- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture 5 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ 5/ 
Beecham Group 
Boots Pure Drug 
British Match . 
British Suvese 


so 
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54/6 35/- 
/4'y 27/t'y 
50/- 37/3 
29/M, 13/10', 
46/6 38/3 
31/6 19/6), 
12/6 9/4) 
78/6 a9 
6/9 25/4) 
87/- 
62/6 
34/6 
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32/10", 
19/- 
36/3 
39/3 
25/- 
60) 10', 
180/- 
17/- 
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24/0), 13/10', 

143/6 = 86/I'z 

73/9 38/- 

90/6 72/6 

ve ee nas 

12/6 ! Standard- om oon 

17/3 | 2 Bristo! Aeroplane 

41/6 | Dowty Group. ..... 10, 

/ | Hawker Siddeley eae 

Rolls-Royce.... 
Dunlop Rubber . 
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Reardon Smith... 
Royal Mail... 
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Colvilles ? 
Co-man Long. . 
Lancashire Steel. . 
South Durham .. 
Stee! Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
john Summers . 
United Sceel 
Whitehead ...... 


| Triplex Holdings .. .10/- 


| MINES 
b | Anglo-American ...10/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields . <1 
General Mining ..... £1 
Union Corporation ..2/6 
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TEXTUES 
Calico Printers. . 
|, & P. Coan 
Fine Spinners ‘ 
Lancashire Cotton 
Toot .... ‘ 
Bradford Dyers ‘ 
Wingworth Morris . .4/- 
Patons & Baldwins él 
West Riding Worsted oi 
Woolcombers a 
Courtaulds a 
jute Industries 10/- 


TRUSTS, LAND & 
PROPERTY 


Daggafontein S/- 

Free State Geduid . $/- 
Hartebdeestfontein ._ 10/~ 
President Brand S/- 
Wenern Holdings .. .5/- 
Winkelhaak. .. 10/- 

Chartered.........15/- 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Ta. .5/- 
Roan Antelo $/- 
Tanganyika Cons 10/- 
Consolidated Zinc at 
De Beers Defd Reg. 5/- 
Internat. Nickel np 
London: Tin 4/- 
Rio Tinto 10/- 
Tronoh . 
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Alliance Trust 

BET. ‘A’ Defd 

Cable & Wireless 

City & Cent. Invest 

City Centre Props 

City Lond. Real Prop a 
Hudson's Bay at 
Land Securities 10/- 
Lond. Carty. Freehid. 10/- 


TEA & RUBBER 
Cons Tea & Lands 
Joka: (Assam) 
Nuwara Eliya 
Crand Cent. Inver 
London Asrati. 
United Sua Betong 


on 
British Petroleum 
Burmah Ov 
Castrol 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Ultramar 


PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
Daly Mirror ‘A’ S/- 
Odhams Press 10/- 
W.H. Smith & Son A’ ct 
Bowater Paper ai 
Albert E. Reed al 
Sprcers ai 
Wiggins Teape él 
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The Economist Indi¢ator (1953 = 100) 


Indicator Yield % 1960 f _ AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES | = AMERICAN “SECURITY YIELDS ~ 


353-4* STANDARD AND POOR'S 
350 Ot ‘| LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 


High Low 

345 8° . e 45 
342- It a Maer tT. ae | ee ee 

353-4t (Sepe. 7) (May 4) LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 


357.3° 
* Including Ford t Excluding Ford . BONOS 
inancial Times Indices 


Ord. Ord Fixed 25% | argaine * 425 INDUSTRIALS 


Index ¢ Yield int. ¢ = Marked (1941 ~ 43 =j0) 


491 87-52 5 65 10,581 . STANDARD AND POOR'S 
4% 87 45 5 65 11,377 


. ‘ r 
493 87 30 5 67 , 425 INDUSTRIALS 


489 87 21 5 68 
302.4 4-81 a7 28 5-67 25 960 1960 


High, 342-9 (Jan. 4) Low, 293 4 (Dec. 9) Tew aAtmtatytatsto nto Slriw atwtotatatsto nto 
t July 1, 1935< 100 $ 1928 100. . 


aaaeaee 
Ssstse 


a ae 
\" Yields based on assumed dividends :-—Borax Defd. 11')° Bown, 12% BSA. 16% Grarteres Bank, 18% City & Central inv, 25%. }. & P. Coats, 15% Commercial 
' Union, 40%. Davy-Ashmore, 25% Distitiers, 15% Borman Long, 10°, GUS. ‘A’, 37';° Hawker Siddeley, 10 8%. Imperial Chemical industries, 11'4%. jute ries, 13%. 
Land Securities, 5's% Lega! & neral, 190% Lewis's Invest. Tse, 179% London & eases Frenghters, 17'2% Maruns Bank, 13'9% Northern & Employers’, 18':%. Royal 
Exchange, 17':% Schweppes, 23° we Sem th & Son, 12° Unilever, 22 7% Woolworth, 35 7% 
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results in 1959-60 but also the “ good 
up to date.” At 77s. 9d. xd the {1 shares 


than 7} per cent” with a payment of 9} 
per cent. This brings the total dividend on 
ital as increased not only by the 


to 12 per cent, covered about twice. But 
these results caused some disappointment 
to the market and the {1 shares fell back 
from 64s. 6d. to 58s. 6d. xd, to yield just 


HE issue Agar Cross of {£900,000 
cent convertible loan 1975- 
well received. The = 
machinery in the Argenti Ove r 

in entine. er 

ten years exchange losses have often 

local trading _ into losses for 
paren y- t 1959-60 pro- 
uced a suulit iahee allowing for exchange 


has been de- 
the new issue 


COMPANY AFFAIRS “i 


presents an attempt to put this matter 
right. On the company’s'past profit record 

rights issue would probably be badly 
received and hence a convertible stock 
seems a reasonable way of raising capital 
without involving potential equity holders 
in unacceptable risks. Although the 74 per 
cent charge on loan stock is above the cur- 
rent overdraft rates charged by British 
banks, it compares favourably with Argen- 
tinian rates, which are 10 per cent or more. 
The stock is first convertible in September, 
1961, at the equivalent of 29s. 5d. and then 
at varying rates until a final price of 
41s. 8d. in 1967. At the current price 
of 26s. 14d. the £1 ordinary shares yield 7.6 
“per cent on the 10 per cent dividend, which 
is the first payment on the equity since 
19§2. 


j 


British Industrial Plastics 


ao trading profits of the British Indus- 
trial Plastics p in the year ended 
on September 30th rose by a third, from 
£1,113,000 to £1,484,000. Yet this is 
expectations, as over the first seven 
months of the year profits before tax rose 
by §§ per cent while‘for the year as a whole 
the increase was in fact 41 per cent, from 
£803,000 to £1,133,000. Taxation has 
gone up from £357,000 to £543,000 so that 
net profits are ‘only 32 per cent higher at 
£590,000 (against £446,000). 

The total dividend has been raised from 
the equivalent of 114 to 16 per cent, covered 
twice by earnings. The 2s. ordinary shares 
stood at the peak of 12s. 13d. in the 
summer, when merger talks were in pro- 
gress but these were broken off and the 
price fell. _ Nevertheless, at the current 
price of 8s. gd., the 2s. shares still yield 
only 323 per cent. 


BTR Industries 


HE preliminary statement of BTR 
Industries, the ‘rubber and plastic 
manufacturers, shows that profits before 
tax rose by $4 per cent, from £579,000 to 
894,000, in the year to October 1st. The 
| dividend is set at 10 per cent, to make 
the total payment 15 per cent, compared 
with 12} per cent in 1958-59. 

Although the group must have lost some 
business following the cut-back in produc- 
tion in the motor aiid domestic appliance 
industries, demand for the remainder of its 
products is good and the outlook is 
described as. “encouraging.” At least it 
appears to be sufficiently buoyant to the 
directors to warrant the raising of {2 
million of new capital. The directors 
intend to raise about {14 million by an 
issue of a debenture stock and the balance 
by a rights issue, the terms of which are to 
be announced later. The wide variety of 
the group's products has enabled it to avoid 
some of the worst effects of the credit 
squeeze and the additional cash raised will 
be used for further expansion. At 14s. 9d. 
the $s. ordigary shares yield 5.1 per cent, 
covered 14 times. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS | 
LAST DEALINGS ~ 
ACCOUNT DAY 


SNS markets were depressed further . 


before the weekend at the end ‘of 
the account, and on Friday the Financial 
Times index fell to 293.4, its low point 
for the year. The reduction in Bank 
rate on Thursday had very little effect on 
equity prices because it was seen as a 
measure affecting the international monetary 
scene rather than any relaxation of domestic 
credit restraint. No marked reaction 
followed in the gilt-ed market and 
prices moved only — y 
to Wednesday. S$ gains were made 
among the short-dated stocks, Treasury Fe 
per cent 1962 gaining } to 100}}, but 


59%. 

Among equities, however, the opening of 
the longer Christmas account produced a 
bright rally and the earlier falls in share 
prices have been more than made good so 
that over the week to Wednesday The 
Economist indicator gained 11} points to 
357.3. Bank shares followed the pattern of 
equity price movements, closing with small 
het changes. Midland were 1s. 3d. higher 
at gis. 9d. and Barclays gained 9d. to 
64s. 6d. Hire purchase share prices were 
influenced before the weekend by the Mer- 
cantile Credit results, and the general uncer- 
tainty about hire purchase losses contributed 
to falls in most shares ; Bowmaker were 
2s. lower at 21s. 14d. and UDT lost 2s. 6d. 
to 165s. The prices of store shares have 
been falling for some time, but some of the 
leaders showed good gains this week ; Marks 
and Spencer “A” advanced 3s. 6d. to 
96s. and Woolworths gained 3s. 6d. to 58s. 
Chemical shares were bought after the week- 
end and ICI rose by 2s. to 68s. 3d. Among 
motor shares the price of Ford advanced by 
2s. 6d. to|a “ peak” of 143s. 6d. Leyland 
lost 3s. 6d. to 79s. 9d. on further considera- 
tion of the merger with Standard-Triumph 
and despite its good results ACV lost 2s. 9d. 
over the week to 78s. 6d. under the i 


impact 
‘of the rights issue, Steel shares, after being 
‘a dismal market at the end of last week, 


have staged a — recovery, and the excel- 
lent results from Stewarts and Lloyds 
pushed the shares up to §1s. 3d. in late 
dealings on Wednesday to show a net gai 
of gs. 6d. Shipping shares sleniaid ts 
demand. P&O rose by 4s. 9d. to 
40s. 6d. With sales of records at a new 
peak Decca Record gained 2s. 6d. to §2s. 
and Electric and, Musical Industries 1s. 6d. 
to 43s. 6d. Oil shares moved further ahead 
ei bee Transport rose 3s. to 130s. od. 
while British Petroleum, Burmah Oil and 
Ultramar all ins of around 2s. 
Kaffir shares American lost 
2s. 6d. to 165s. and Free State Geduld lost 
gs. to 122s. 10}d. Tin share prices im- 
proved and Trongh gained 2s. 6d. to 36s. 3d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 10 1960. there was an 
hme” deficet (after allowing for snkin 
compared with a deficit of £33,608 nm the previous week 


and a deficit of €30,391,000 in the corresponding period of ‘as 
year 


above 


with £801,369 000 in 1959-60 


Apri | 
1959 


Apri | 
1960 


Week Week 
ended endex 
Dec Dec 
12 10 
1959 «1960 


Estimate 
1959 


Ord. 
income Tax. . 
Surtax ...... 
Death Duties 


Sam 


2478,000} 879,562 910,176 

53,400 50,300 
, 149,700 156,900 
110,000] 64600 61,300 


funds) of €33.841 000 


There was a net expenditure ‘below-line’ of £11. 328,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to dare of £856.414.000 compared 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


| ape the Bank rate cut of § per 
cent the discount market raised its 
common bid by 8d. to £98 17s. 7d. at last 
Friday's Treasury bill tender, and the 
average discount rate fell by just over | 
per cent (2s. 9.72d.) to £4 9s. 7,83d. The 
market is as yet making no attempt to lead 
the downward movement in short term rates 
as it did in 1958, and as yet there has been 
little direct effect in reducing the interest 
differential over New York. The authorities 
continue to assist the market by special pur- 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(L mithon) 


Depurunent* 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and secur:ties* 
Other securities 
Gold comm and bullion 
Comm other than gold coin 
Banking ODepertment 


Deposits 
Public accounts 
Special deposits . 


ssue 


Dec 16 
1959 


2.259 
i) 
2,271 
0 

0 

2 


~ 


65 
295- 


Dec. 7 


Dec 14 


1960 1960 


wow 
~eonae 
we @Oove 
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2woowse 


chases whenever credit is inadequate and 
for the second week running borrowing at 
Bank rate has been avoided. 

Competition at last week’s tender for the 
gt day bills was stiffer than of late—total 
applications rose by {10.2 million to 
£403.1 million although {10 million fewer 
bills were on offer—and the market's allot- 
ment was only 41 per cent compared with 
§6 per cent a week earlier. The market's 
quota of 63-day bills suffered an even 
sharpe: fall from 86 per cent to 39 per 
cent. Day to day money has commanded 
4} per cent since the Bank rate cut and 
bills have changed hands at 4\) per cent. 

The New York bill rate was again vir- 
tually unchanged at 2.334 per cent. is 


86.500 92,000 MONEY RATES 30 
94,063 106392 LONDON ? 


14 


0 86770 | Bank rate (from % Discount rates ¥, 24 
5':%. 8/12/60) 5 Bank bills 
@ days .... 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months “0 4 
Fine trade bills it 
3 months _... ‘8 
4 months 25 
6 months 


as. 

Profits tax = 
EPL 20 

297 


166 


% 
56 


EPT and 
256,000] 200.700 197.100 


+110 50 
Total Inland Revenue 3273,000]! 348,072 1375.826 


Orscounts and advances 
rn sises< 


Other iniand Revenue ee 


Outves - 


oe -Oe~ 


29,346 32,960 
24 188 29,952 
9,965 8.685 


Banking department reserve 


Proportion 
Customs 


Excise. 


a3 8s38 
a 


1458630] 975.344 1030.63) 
950,150] 653.180 685.415 


* Government debt is 11,015,100 capital 14,553,000 
Fiduciary msue increased by ¢50 million two £2,400 million on 
December !4th 


Total Customs 
Excise 


and 
2408780 11628.524 1716046 


113,000] 29.415 40,992 
4 000 


39,000 
32,000 
110,000 


34.153 38,637 


TREASURY 
336 


BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


Motor Dutes 1,125 
PO (Net Recerprs) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


21.400 22,500 
34,525 40,292 


81.709 79.452 
$979,780 [3 140,645 3275,108 


42 
297——s« 5357 


64,132 73,321 


Offered Applied 


1959 
Dec. t! 


63 day 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer 
Other Consolidated 
Funds 2 
Supply Services . 


9! day 

° 
640,000] 392.100 440,778 
81,000) 51.339 56,577 


8.000 5.637 4.717 ' 
4942,525 2987 422 3242,797 


$671,525 [3436,498 3744,069 
40.000] 25.736 25,900 


7,562 11,340 
3,028 
24 


1960 
Sept. 9 
16 


Total 


Sinking Funds 


~ i 
3 | 


Above-line”™ 
Deficit 
~ Below-line ™ 
ture* 


Surplus or 


28 4769 


Deposit rates 
(maximum) 


Banks 
Discount houses 


w 
ws 


321,589 495,466! 
479,780 


30,391 33,841 
13.943 11,328 
44.334 45 169 


Net Expend:- 460-3 


458.0 
432.7 
411-4 


360 753 


od 
63 


So 
4 


Total Surplus or Deficit 801,349 


Rees 


Money 
Day-to-Day ‘ 2 240-0 
SS 9 230 0 
135.711 . ° NEW YORK 
$3,700 


103.614 
35.130 


3-4, 
Net receipts from 


Tax Reserve Ceruficaces 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds 


427-5 
4347 


89 


SS 8588 & 
eo eccoo © 
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ww 


* On December 9h tenders tor 9! Gay bills ac £98 178. 7a. 
secured 41 per cent 63 day brils at £99 45 3d. secured 39 per 
cent. higher tenders being allomed in full. The offer for thi 
week was for £230 mithon of 9! day bills and £30 million of 
63 day bills ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official discount 
rate 
trom 3',° 


Treasury bills 
Dec. 5 ‘ 


a 2 338 
11 860) SS Pere 


Total 2334 


328,155 347,275) 4,664 6.376 


* Net receipts of che Civil Contingencies Fund €5 million in 
196046! compared with £10 million in 1959-60 
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Canadian $ 
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The follswing list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


' Manpower and Output BRITISH 


Prices and Wages Dec. 3rd External Trade Dec. 10th 
Labour figures relate to Grest Britain and production fi € | 
want Kin: untess otherwise stated _ *.. , t Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits Oct. 15th 
™M averages or calendar ronal ee 
W = Weekly averages. ae OVERSEAS 


Western Europe . Sth United States ~ Nov. 12th 


Mid-year or averages 1959 1960 


1957 | 14958 Sept. October " August q October Nov. 


TOTAL MANPOWER 
tion 


24,329 24,373 24,385 
16,216 16,220 16,203 
8.113, 8,153 8,182 

$5! 547 | 540 
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VACANCIES 
Unfilled — 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

index : 
All industries . 1954 = 100 106 
of ~ seasonally adjusted ‘ ni “ee 

ining SIE sane Siccedceneese i 
CORITUGER 660 cp scdocncessctcservese . 10S 
Gas, electricity and water i 19 
Manufacturing, total ‘ 107 
» seasonally adjusted wai jon 

Engineering and er goods..|..... 9 ‘it 
Shipbuilding . na 109 
Vehicles ....... peskibenessdecctanvoes “ ‘ 18 
CRONE BOER: pi cccccscissccessocss ~ . 1S 
Textiles, leather znd clothing J 91 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
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Metal-working machine tools 
BUILDING ACTIVITY ('') 
ermanent houses completed : 


P 
Total ..,...++ 
For local housing authorities 


~~ 
wae 
o 


=8 
33 


(') Current statistics of employment industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industria! Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for 
earlier dates is shown on the old basis (! SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. (#) Textiles, 
leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number registered, as unemployed expressed as a percentage 
of the estimated number of employees. (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (6) Provisional 
estimate. (7) Great Britain.  (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for fourth quarter. ('°) Average 
for third quarter. ('') England and Wales. 
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me@ney 
begets 
m@ney..... 


Idle money is money wasted. Day and night your savings 
should be making more money for you. You need not risk 
it. The Burnley gives you a good rate of interest with 
perfect safety. The Burnley pays 34°, tax paid - equal to 
£5.14.3 per cent with tax at the standard rate. 


Assets exceed {60,000,000. Reserves exceed {2,500,000 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


You get a good deal from the 
BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 
For full details please apply to: 12, Grimshaw Street, Burnley 


6 MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


"your savings 
tp uD 


Building c 


0 
‘ASSETS £18,000,000 
RESERVES £980,000 =— 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 4 
Day-to-Day Interest 0 


Withdrawals on request 


Head Office: High Street, Skipton, Yorks. 
MEMBER OF THE 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


DEPOSITS I THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


hy sit , , 
wels7 AaEs pf 4 


SOs ane A iy 


ee. SIRES Se, BUGS 
‘eae dha essa 


VATIONAL BANA 


A window on 
Investment 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 

New Zealand 


rie 
- ——" ALE 
| i aay , , 
fi + 
a 


/ 
if a 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their : FF. 

great economic and industrial advance, offer 

unique opportunities for industrial and pantie = 

investment. The Commercial! Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY - E.C.2 
Telephone: METropolitan 8761 - Telex: 22652 





The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


\ 
l 
The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


{ 
COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON 


The 
interest rate on 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 31% with 
income-tax paid 
by the Seciety. 
£16 te £5,000 
can be accepted 
for investment. 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 
Society are Trustee 
investments 


HALIFAX: 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2° 62164 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Screet, W.8 


\ 
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For advice about 


Australian Affairs 


> 


i AE i 


and for information 

and assistance on all 

matters concerning 
Austrahan finance, trade and travel, you are 
invited to use the services of The English, 
Scottish & Australian Bank, Ltd. With over 
500 branches and agencies throughout Aus- 
tralia and correspondents in all parts of the 
world, the Bank is able to provide complete 
banking facilities. 


USE NSLS E NA RA a a ES 


Co | A he] A) Pe Ore 
& AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD 


“ 
55 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 8/12 BROOK STREET, W.! 


CHIEF OFFICE IN AUSTRALIA 
287. COLLINS STREET. MELBOURNI 


S 


e Industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in 
Management 

\ of 

Foreign 
Capital 


hci 


Foreign 


E 
a % 


also our line ESTABLISHED 


3 ie 
The 1902 


Industrial Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 


| Head Office : 


Marunwuchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office : 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD. 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 


required in the Performance Efficiency Section of the 
Headquarters Cre Deperteneat at Buchanen 
House, London, 

The Section Sains with the improvement of 
methods of monitoring the economic operation of the 
national system of power Stations and transmission 

A other aspects or performance which 


te will be required to assis 

the analysis and imferpreta- 

> qualification in statist oy 

and Spree in power station of sysiem 

Operation ts Uesirahic 

Salary within the range £1.345-£1.670 pa 

Applications stating age. qualifications. ° 

present position and salary. to the Personnel Officer. 

24-4) Holborn, London, E.C.1, By December 20th 

a aaees should be marked “ Confidential Ke. 


W. GREEFF & CO.. LID... require @ SALES 
* MANAGER to take charge of a sales force to develop 
the marketing in the UK a comprehensive range 
industrial chemicals. raw materials for plastics. etc. Appli- 
Cants must be graduates with sales management experience 
in the broad field of industrial chemicals and should be 
between 35 and 45 years of age. The appointment will be 
based on London and « car will be provided Salary 
wii be according to qualiftcations and experience and there 
is a first class pension scheme in operation Aggtemions 
should be sent in confidence to the Secretary, R Greeff 
%& Ltd.. Garraid House, 31-45, Gresham Street. London. 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATOR 
AND SHIPPING MANAGER 


Required & London Merchant House with knowledge 
of « in shipping and mechanics of 
intern merchandising Capadie of re- 
organiling woftice methods, controlling staff of 
Persons, forceful and competent Married 
35-40. Salary upwards of £2.000 p «a —Box No. 1428 


A NATIONAL EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION requires. a 
man aged 30-35 to take charge of Economic and Public 
Relations Department Preference to man with Economic 
Degree. and newspaper of similar writing cxperience Com- 
@mencing salary within range £1,500 wo £2,000 per annum. 

nding on age. qualifications and expericnce—Appty with 
f pertkulars to box mumber 1429 


LONDON PUBLISHERS 


London Publishers offer hoth permanent and 
temporary appointments to intelligent. well-cducated 
women (preferably with degrees) as Assistants in their 
Industrial editorial artment on work connected 
with an interesting pro Age immaterial. Editorial 
and publishing experience ts NOT essential but some 
commercial experience and knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages is advantageous Good pay and 
Prospects. Please write particulars of age and experi 
ence to the Managing Director, Box KE co Biddic 
Thorne Welsford and Barnes (Solicitors), 1 Gresham 
Strect. London. E.C.2 


COVENTRY 


SUNIOR PI ANNING OFFICER, (RESEARCH) 
£1.50 — €1.565 pa N.3.C. SCALE “A”™ 


Aplications are invited from cxperienced Planners to be 
fesponsible to Assistant Principal Planning Officer ‘(Plenoing 
Policy) to organise research into urban planning projects 

Howsing assistunce may be granted in approved circum- 
stances Removal expenses toan 

Application forms from Department of Architecture and 
Planning. Council House, Coventry, to be returned By 
January 16, 1961, 


Carmarthen Farmers C.S. Ltd. 
(TURNOVER Elim) REQUIRE 


ACCOUNTANT 


to take charge of and recorganise all Accounting 
Procedures Permanent Progressive position. with 
superannuation scheme Commencing salary, 
£1,150 per annum Housing not provided.—Repty. 
with fall detaik to RC. Warner. General Manager. 
Carmarthen Farmers C.§S Ld... The Quay. 
Carmarthen. 


~ THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
CHAIR OF ECONOMIC THEORY 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Economic Theory 
which will Become vacant on October 1, 1961 Further 
rticulers should be odtained from the Secretary ‘and 
egistrar, The University, Southampton, to whom applications 
(14 copies from U.K. applicants) should be sent Ddefore 
January 31, 1961. 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 1286 and 1287 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


jeations = _ invited = (A) Assistant Lect 

eae li, ei eC = él. 
. ~— él. 
£1,900 p. Then 


ar DIVERSIFICATION 
ae EXECUTIVE 


STEVENSON, JORDAN & HARRISON, LTD. 


CONSULTANTS TO MANAGEMENT 


have been retained to select candidates for this interesting and responsible senior 
appointment on the staff of a major engineering Group. 


AGE 35 - 45 


Candidates must be qualified engineers, preferably with experience of similar 
work, or concerned with the import and distribution of capital goods of an engineer- 
ing character. Adequate knowledge of plant requirements and costs, with experience 
in dealing with oo and patents is essential. Some commercial fluency in languages 
would be helpful. 

The successful candidate will be expected to: 

1. Seek and discover fresh markets and products of a kind not already manufactured 
by the Group. 

2. Recommend whether these products sheuld be designed by the Group's own staff, 
by purchase of a business already manufacturing such products, or by obtaining 
designs for the products from sources abroad. 

Deal with all recommendations and negotiations in this field and plan the distribu- 
tion and sale of the final products 

A Substantial Salary is offered and to a man of the right calibre, personality and 
commercial acumen, there is a most attractive and rewarding prospect. 

Candidates should apply in confidence under ref. DE/EC, stating age, education, 
qualifications, experience and recent earnings, to: 


STEVENSON, JORDAN & HARRISON, LTD. 


Consultants to Management 
Brook House, Park Lase, London, W.1. 
Every application will be acknowledged. 


3 sh marketing assistant 
A leading internationa! pharmaceutical company invites applications for 


anewly-created position in its MARKETING Seavices Derpartwent. The 
successful candidate will probably be under 30, a graduate of a British 
university and have had some commercial experience. He should possess a 
knowledge of statistical method and be able to exercise jodgment and 
ability in drafting reports. Whilst a medic or pharmaceutical back- 
ground will be advantageous, | 1s not an es ential qualification. 

The position is concerned primarily with market research and analysis 
but, as assistant to the Minager of the Department. its bolder will have 
every opportunity of gaining wide experience and of progressing in an 
expanding organisation. 

The Compuiny’'s offices are in pleasant country about 18 miles sorth of 
London. Pension and life assurance schemes are in operation. A good 
commeacing salary is offered 

Applications should give full details of qualifications and will be treated 
in complete confidence if addressed to: 


Marketing Services Manager 
MERCK SHARP & DOHME LIMITED, HODDESOON, HERTS 


TRAINING TO BE COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 


Men wih experience of accountancy or production planning who would Wke to make « substantial 


contribution towards the improvement of commercial and industrial efficiency arc invited to join our company 
as Trainee Consultants 


Full and intensive training will be provided in all subjects related to the application of the Automatic 


Office to industry. commerce and government before appointment is made as an Assistant Consultant in the 
Maricting Division. 


Here the Consultant will be working among people who have gained @ world wide reputation of successful 
etplottation of the Automatic Office He will be mainly concerned with analysing requirements and ts 
tecommending new sysicms using a computer. Although besed in Londos be will travel widely snd wil 
Mect top cxzccutives in many spheres of commerce and industry. 


The selected applicants will probably be aged between 23 and 30 and will etpect a challenging job 
which will require high personal qualities as well as « g00d analytical mind. Good starting salaries will be 
paid, depending om age and ¢ipericnce, and future progress should rapidly take the successful candidates 


to the bigh income range. 
Apolicaats should tend brief details of carcer to date to: 


Manager, Recruitment and Training, LEQ Competers Linited, Hartree House, 1512-15% (Queensway. 
Leades, W.2. 





CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


An established medium-sized manu- 
facturer of machines seeks an 


vol new methods wil be'a prime 


Tals ait Ga ic Aelnidilins an ehestanaite, 
aged 35-40, educated to matriculation 
standard, with professional qualifications 
and’ definite ex of management 
accounting. £1,600 and partici- 
pation in profit-sharing scheme. . Non- 
contributory pension and life assurance. 
8 eee ee ee ee ae 
organise and bring new methods into 
operation this appointment offers ¢hal- 
lenge and opportunity to play a major 
part in the affairs of a vigorous and 
expanding organisation. 

Write briefly in strictest confidence, 

The Managing Director (RP.81) 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LTD. 


ITY BANK wires as Secretary’ P.A. a Woman Graduate 

aged betweea and 35 who is also a proficient Shorthand) 
typist ee. remuncration according to experience 
but not, less than £9: annum. Non-contributory Pensioa 
Seheme. Box No. 3773 clo re Barker & Sons Limied, 
Gateway Housel, London, _EC 


A.E.1—HOTPOINT LIMITED 


An opportunity exists for a Graduate tn Economics 
to collect and analyse information about domestic 
appliance markets throughout the world, He will 
heave a First or Second Honours degree in Economics 
and will have had at icast « year in Market Imelligence 
work. He will alo have a knowledge of the applica- 
tion of research to overstas marketing. 


This ts an opportunity to make a career with a pro | 
gressive compeny which rewards above average 
performance with above average salaries. 


Candidates should write. giving full details of their 
etperience and training, to: 


J. Chapman (Ref. 24/3 EO, 
A.E.1.—Hotpoim Limited, 
33 Grosvenor Place, 
London, $.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Applications ate invited for appointmem as Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Statistics, at a salary on the a 
£1,090 2 £50 — £1,400 x £75°— £1,850 ‘efficiency bar 
£1,550) a year for a Lecturer, or within the range £800 1950 
a‘year for an Assistant Lecturer, abcording to ege. qualifica- 
tions and experience. Applications (four copics) stating date 
ot ‘Dirth, qualificetions and experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should reach The Registrar, The 
University, Leeds, 2 (fram whom further particulars may be 
obiained) not later than 24th JANUARY, 1961. 


For other appointments see page 1285 
AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


The University invites applications for appointment. to the 
postition of Lecturer im the School of Economics at Kensington. 

Salary: £A1.789 range £A2.464 per annum 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and cxpert- 
ence. 

Applicants must possess a degree with honours or possess 
equivatem qualifications. 

Applicants are sought with special qualifications and expert. 
ence in ome Of more of the following fickds: value theory, 
welfare economics, ecosomic institutions, income and empioy- 
ment = oe theory of growth. econometrics andor statistics 

img @& medical ckamination. the appointce 
vil be we eligible se contribute to the State Superannuation 


Fetes Pirst-ctass ship fare to Sydney of the appointee and 
bis family will be : 
Fi oples of tions, including the names of two 
with the Agent General for New 
HO), S> Strand. London, W.C.2, 
airmail! in an envelope marked 

to on oa The arty 


s Weics. Ausiralia, before "the Sun Cae JANUARY. isn 
Candidstes outside the United Kin and Ireland need 
onty submit one copy of tbcir applicgtions to the Londos 
address. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 


Managing 
Director 


The Board of the International Wool Secretariat invites applications for the new 
post of Managing Director. This will be the chief executive position in the Secretariat, 
the Managing Director being responsible only to the Board, His Headquarters will 
be in London, 


The International Wool Secretariat is the executive body maintained by the Wool 
Boards of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa to carry out their policies for 
the global promotion of wool consumption by the use of\all forms of publicity and 
the stimulation of scientific research. The Secretariat works through national 
directorates in fifteen capital cities of Europe, America and the Far East ; these are 
controlled by Regional Directors advised by technical staffs in the fields of publicity, 
scientific research and economics. 


The successful candidate will be a man of established reputation in commerce 
with wide executive experience and flair in publicity and product development, He 
will be in the 40-50 age group and prepared to spend many weeks in the year 
travelling away from home. 


Terms of appointment and remuneration compare favourably with those usual 
for Chief Executives of large United Kingdom companies. 


Candidates should submit brief details of their background and experience to 
Messrs. Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., Management Consultants, Urwick House, 14 
Hobart Place, London, S.W.1, England, who are advising the Board on this 
appointment, quoting reference LOR/1458 on the envelope The post is being 
advertised internationally. 


No details of the applications received by Messrs. Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., 
will by disclosed to the Board of the Secretariat without the authority of the candidate. 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


required by 


THE BRITISH NON-FERROUS METALS FEDERATION 


e applicant should hold a recognised qualification (Associate of Cost and Works 
Accountants or equivalent) and have had practical experience in manufacturing 
industry. 


He will be required to provide information on costing and to assist in the develop 
ment and improvement of costing practice amongst firms in the non-ferrous metals 
industry.’ In addition to costing, a good knowledge of financial accountancy is re- 
quired. The post will be based in Birmingham, but will involve a certain amount 
of travelhing. 


Applications, giving age, education and qualifications and a dktailed outline of experi- 
ence and positions held, should be submitted in strict confidence to the Secretary, 
The British Non-Ferrous Metals —— 6 Vicarage Road, Birmingham, 15. 
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yeh ECONOMISTS 


A vacancy exists at the London headquarters of the Industrial Group of THE 
DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED for a Senior Economist to direct the work of 
a small team of economists, whose main duties are to prepare economic assessments 
of the Group's forward capital investment plans, and to advise senior management 
on current trends in the chemical and related industries, both at home and overseas, 
and on the future, expansion of specific related industries. This is a position of 
considerable responsibility, and it carries with it an appropriately attractive salary 
and prospects. 

Candidates for this appointment, preferably aged between 30 and 40, must hold 
a good honours degree in Economics: a working knowledge of the principles of 
management accounting would be an advantage, as would familiarity with one os 
more European languages. An appreciation of present-day economic affairs is essential, 
and several years’ practical experience of this type - work in a manufacturing 
industry, preke rably chemicals, would be desirable; ications will however be 
poe non from those with cognate experience in other Ids, such as commerce or 

anking. 

There are, in addition, openings in other headquarters departments of the 
Industrial Group for younger, less experienced, economists conforming broadly to 
the above qualifications ; for one of these posts experience of industrial market 
research or sales forecasting would be valuable. Varied opportunities for progress 
within the Company are attached to these posts. 


The Company operates a non-contributory pension scheme. 
Applications should be addressed to: 
STAFF MANAGER 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 
21/22 BOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Quote Ref: 133/60. E.C. 


MANAGERIAL APPOINTMENTS, LTD. 


have been retained 
to select candidates for appointment as 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 


to the subsidiary of an important international Group markéting office equipment 
and business machines. 
Age 35 to 50 


This position demands a man of drive and ambition with a record of outstanding 
sales leadership and management skill. He must have wide experience in the making 
and setting of sales quotas, and ability to adapt American selling methods to 
European patterns. Commercial fluency in German essential, and in French desirable 

Selected candidate will visit U.S.A. for briefing on Company's tradition and 


practices. 
Commencing Salary, £3,500 upward. 


Candidates should apply,'in confidence, under ref. RSM E.C., stating age, educa 
tion, experience and recent earnings to: 


Managerial Appointments, Lid., 
Brook’ House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Every application will be acknowledged 
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APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 


Sentor executive of evtieblished company. sraduste with 
overseas economic affairs background. secks ment in 
more specialised field with industrial company No. 1427 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


NLY HALF YOUR CAMERA is used without flash. With 

the Hobby F60 pocket clectronic Gash (price £24 48. 1d.) 
you can keep your camera employed all the year round 
Details from Wallace Heaton tid., The Camera People, 127 
New Bond Street. London. W | 


Common Market 


Belgian chemical pleat located in Brussels area 
alongside canal to Antwerp. with eguipnryeat for 
processing of higunds and powders grinding. drying 
milling, Blending packing, ec ) wiehes to 
diverefy present production range or start new indus 
trial activities covering Common Market countrics 
All types of co-operation (licence, contract manu 


facturing or others) will be considered. 


Al «communication received will be treated 
confidentially . 


Please write to THE ECONOMIST. Box No. 1430. 


ECOND.- HAND BOOKS 


1 
"T LISTEN to the = of the serpent. Don't keep 
all that marvellous El Cid Sherry to yourself. You know 
you bought & to give to cveryonc,on your fist this Christmas 


INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 


uniquc regular service of 


imernational 
analysts, 14-18 Queen Wiiorts Strcet, Vomame EC 
CEN 60-00% eee 
ANADIAN PAC WiC RAILWAY COMPANY 
with Limited 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
held 


mm. = 
URN Secretary 
CANavian cane ee 
Canada wth Limited L 
ORDINARY CAPITAL STOC 
of eld today a 


i 1980. 
COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEARING BANKERS, 

Notice is hereby given that the MAXIMUM RATE of 
INTEREST allowed Dy the under-mentioned London Cicaring 
Benks on deposits. which must be loducd for « 
period of seven days and be sub: iar SS 
withdrawal of seven days, will THREE 
anpum until further notice 
BANK LIMITED 


RK SHIRE, 
Secretary 
1) Lombard Street. London, B.C.3. Sth December. 1960 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


XPORTERS—actual and potential 

courses on major world markets . 
duration—2.15 to $.00 p.m. Held in London. 
ticulars “Phone BAL 70: 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
Sceonarat int Sere, ‘hanasemese. “Export. Commer 
General Certificate of Extucation, etc. comm 
py courses in business subjects aw ree to-day 


cohen cee eee Se oOde, congsiemion examination 
waxes tmeremed. te the Secretary (O02. 


@ Candidates between 26-30 must be 
economics graduate> with a good 


MARKET INFORMATION. 
knowledge of statistics and three to 


The international Division of a large company five years’ experience of marketing o2 
manufacturing dn extensive range of mechanical, market research work in the capital 
dented af : a to w intermediate goods fields. A know- 

> ledge of languages will be an asset. 
appoint am. Assistant to the Manager of its newly 
formed Market Information Department. The 
work will be varied and wide ranging and some 
overseas visits will be involved later. 


Initial salary in the range £1,200—- 
£1,500: prospects are very good. 


Prease write giving brief details of qualifica- ys EVERSETY CORRESPONDENCE 
tions and experience to Box 1425. Applications par cain 8 ak 
wil be treated in the strictest confidence. vet et oer — 


penee 
Coumes far other London 


ou 
. e.. from Registrar. 60 Burlington 1 
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Beauty 
treatment 


for steel 


It is increasingly important that there be no surface defects in finished 
steel. Mill Operators demand a steel surface conditioning process that is 
mechanized — one which is flexible enough to meet various roll line speeds, 
handle a variety of sizes, shapes, and analyses of steel, and a process which 
would produce high quality, defect-free steel requiring a minimum of 
secondary conditioning. 

To meet these demands, UNION CaRBIDE developed a complete line 
of mechanized desurfacing, or scarfing machines using oxygen-fuel gas 
cutting. Since the introduction of the first Union Carsipe Scarfing 
Machine in 1934, the equipment has won industry acceptunce. At present, 
over 75 machines are operating in steel mills.throughout the world. 

Union Carsibe Scarfing Machines can process virtually every size 
and type of steel. The scarfed product is unmatched in quality, and pro- 
duced with economy and speed. All types of surface defects can be 
removed, including those not visible to the naked eye. The selection of 


the proper Union Carsipe Scarfing Machine depends largely upon the °, 


type and size of steel that must be conditioned, whether at red hot rolling 
mill temperature or cold. 

We would be pleased to send you further information on UNION 
Carsibe Scarfing Machines which may be ordered from UNION CARBIDE 
and other companies Union Carsipe has authorized to sell this equip- 
ment. Please request Booklet No. IE-12 

If you would like more information about UNion CARBIDE research 
in carbons, chemicals, plastics, metals, and nuclear products, write for 
Booklet No. IE-12-1, © Union Carbide International Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17; New 
York, U.S.A. Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 


AFPPILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready $. A. industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S$. A. 

BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S$. A. 

Union Carbide do Brasil S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S.A 
FRANCE: Compagnie industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 
INDIA: Union Carbide India Limited 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

SpA. Celene 


MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, $. A. 
Electrodos Nacionales, S. A. 
National Carbon Eveready, $. A 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. itd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINES: National Carbon Philippines inc. 
Maria Cristina Chemical industries, Ltd. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa §. A. 
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